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J«<*gf»>  &  B^Mns  ANNOUNCE 

Most  Spectacular  RED  in  Rosedom 


Plant  pat  en  I 
applied  for 


Plant  Roses 
THIS  FALL! 

Thanks  to  the  pioneering  of  American 
Kose  Society  members  and  other  Rosari- 
ans,  there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
fall  planting  of  Roses.  Our  order-filling 
depts  are  as  busy  in  fall  as  in  spring 
You  know  there  are  many  advantages 
so  all  we  need  say  is— Order  Early!         ' 

Planting  guide  — bow  to  prepare  ground, 
bow  to  plant,  bow  to  cover  Jor  winter,  wbaUo 

do  all  year  round  — sent  Jree   soon  as  your 
order  is  received. 


BE  SURE  to  have  this  brilliant  new 
Hybrid  Tea  blooming  in  your  gar- 
den next  June.    Never  before  was 
there  such  flashing  color  in  a  Rose!   This 
is  the  Modern  Rose  which  was  named 
Mrs.  Miniver,  grand  prize  winner  in  the 
memorable  movie.     Distinctly  different, 
striking  cardinal-red.   Very  large,  cupped 
flowers,  5}4  to  6  in.  across,  unique  ruffled 
petals,  lovely  old-rose  fragrance.     Dark 
carmine  buds.     Keeps  on  blooming  all 
summer  and  fall,  does  well  everywhere. 
The  vigorous  plants  grow  30  in.  tall. 

Discovered  in  the  trials  of  Mme.  De- 
noyal  at  Lyon,  France,  when  the  first 
flowers  were  in  bloom,  by  E.  S.  Boerner  of 
the  J.  &  P.  Dept.  of  Plant  Research  on  his 
last  European  trip  in  1939. 

r.-^,¥J'^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^'"^^^  Qf^ality  2-Year 
tteld-Grown  Plants  will  be  dug  for  You  to 
Plant  this  Fall.  Postpaid:  $2.  each;  3  for 

$5.;  12  for 
$20. 


NATURAL  COLOR  CATALOG 

The  Parade  of  Modern  Roses    »  p  r>  i 
Perennials,  Lilacs,  Fruits        T  R  E  E  ! 

f"^.^/ °"  ^he  J.  Horace  McFarland  color  presses,  it  has 

rh.  It  A     '°i°'  P'^^"'"  ^°'  >^°"'"  guidance  inselecting 
the  Modern  Roses,  Perennials,  Lilacs  and  Fruits  yoS 

Roses  for  1945,  including  All-America  winners.    Mrs 
Miniver  is  on  the  front  cover.  Don't  miss  Fantasia,  the 
rugged  new  yellow  Hybrid  Tea. 

//  not  already  on  our  customer  mailing  lists,  write 
Jor  yovr  copy  today 
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NOVELTIES  OF 
CHARACTER 

Coal's;  aTXL'X7vSr  '"  ?T^°T^  ''^"^-^  ^  ''^  ^«^' 

be  complimented  on  the  characL!  « nH         i  *      ]   .        ^"  experience  to 
from  this  firm.  ^l^a'acter  and  quahty  of  the  new  Roses  coming 

FROM  1934  TO  1944 

in  commerce.  varieties,  69  of  these  Roses  are  still 

STAR  ROSE  PARADE  CONTINUES 

colortf"netrbefor;*rn'^^^^  ^'^^  '^^  T  '^^^  ^  ^^  «-  *•>-»  •>-'  « 
puzzled  to  know  wttt "  a    tT'  Ttr*  ""^  '"""^  '"  *  ^^^  ^hUe 

state.  Who  .a^d^ThnSX'--  Stin^aZ.-  ^^  ^^'-- 
bi''?m?n'!li^?e7:ar ''  '"^'^  "^"  ^''^'  ^  ^'^''-da  type  that 

Stal  QTalS°iTs*'i^S  T  f"'^'  *"1  '"  *="''^^'»"--  --*  -  having 

of  allfirmsa'^regrw;!  We7Ar^  ^''"'T  ^''^^  ^'^^  '^^^'"^  — '*'- 
e  grown  at  West  Grove  and  are  for  sale  this  fall. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 

THE.CONARD-PYLECO. 
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OUR  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Harry  L.  Erdman 
c  nr.^,-A  r.f  Trustees   the  decision  was  made  to 

At  the  last  meetmg  of  yo';;^°|„'fi  °/J[hL  fd^  either  Harrisburg  or 
hold  a  business  meeting  "^J^^'^'J/^he  date  of  Wednesday,  October  4^ 
Hershey,  Pa.  Later  the  Trustees  ^PPr^^l  been  selected  as  our  headquarters. 
at  Harrisburg.  The  Penn-Harr  s  ^o^e  has-been  ^^^^^       ^^^ 

The  necessity  of  this  business  n'«"'"^'™*^°  j..  %ouaz  last  fall,  especially 
.ng  of  the  legality,  under  o"^<=°"^f  ""°"^f  Zl  the  bfllot  these  wSe  pre- 
i„  regard  to  certain  changes  in  ^eby^-^hVLl  wording  of  the  by-laws, 
sentel  in  the  form  of  questions  ra  her  than  as  t^^^^^^^  S^^  ^^^^^^^  ,hat 

The  orimarv  purpose  of  the  meeting  is,  tnerciuic, 

were^favore'd  as  indicated  by  your  Previous  vong.  ^^^^^     j^j^ 

One  matter  of  vital  importance  to  ^J^^^  welfare  ot  y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

the  question  of  whether  the  secretary  should  be  a^po m         y  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^ 
Trustees  or  elected  by  the  f  ^""^ers  ^s  in  the  past    Un  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^ 

expressed  itself,  by  more  than  the  r^q^f  ^J  ma^°";^c.  issue  of  the  American 
JrSSflVn^w  =n^s  tSLify  this  desired  change  by  an  actual 

^Teltllttt^cessa^  to  -lew  ^'j^^^^^^^^^^^  iS^ndy^lXm^ 
for  the  new  members  who  may  not  f^el  tha^tn^y  ^^^  ^^  ^j^ 

about  the  affairs  of  the  ^'g'^^'^^'^^^  J^^^o  emp  oy  a  f"ll-"«ne  ^^^^"^^^  '^"'^ 
only  single  flower  society  in  the  ^°."""y '°  ,^Ts  °  portant  that  the  secretary 
becLse  of  the  nature  of  °f  ^'3^^^^°^^^i\^.i.  up  of  your  representa- 
be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  ^^^ees  wnic  t^   Furthermore  it  is 

tives  and  is  the  real  governing  body  f  f  ^^°JP°  jitor  and  authorizing 
responsible  for  fixine  the  salary  of  the  secretary 

other  expenditures  of  the  funds.  capable  of  handling  the  detail 

In  or&er  to  secure  the  services  of  a  F«°n^?P*°^^  publications,  we  must 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  So^ety  and  edmng  our  p  ^^^^.^^    ^ 

be  able'to  -^--f  ^^^.XctnVe  whkh'  ^^^^^^^  ^°  '^^  ^'^'^'^"^  *"' 

hope  that  you  will  favor  this  cnange  w" 

business-like  management  of  the  =>ociety.  ^^^^  Membership 

The  next  question  had  to  do  j^ith  the  raising  in  favor  of  this 

Dues  from  $60\o  $100.  The  vote  showed  tha  the  Soc^ty  ^j^j.      i„„3  ,„ 

move  since  for  some  time  it  h"  been  impossible  to^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^ 

Life  Members  on  the  income  from  */°  *Ye  cr      ice  of  granting  Automatic 
The  Society  also  voted  to  abandon  the  practice       g     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Life  Memberships.   This  policy  .h/^/  ^J^^^^^^-^iTcare  o^  these  Automatic 
no  provision  was  made  to  set  aside  a  reserve  to 

Life  Memberships  as  they  were  granted.  ^^^  y^dizK  of  the 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  "f  ^J^  ^i^;'^?,end  to  do  so.  If  you  are 
Society,  I  urge  every  one  "^y^J^?'"  ""Kat  you  may  vote  by  proxy  by 
unable  to  be  present,  the  by-laws  provide  tnat  y 
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yo"u1niicrte'  '""°'  '°  ""'  ^''"'"^  ^''°  ''  '""^""^'^  ^°  ""  y°"r  vote  as 
We  are  making  progress;  let  us  continue  to  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  attend  the  business  meeting  of  your  Society  W  get  fir  t-hand 
information  on  its  progress  and  help  formulate  plans  for  the  future  as  w.ll 
as  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old  and  new  friendf  ' 
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Proposed  Changes  to  the  By-Laws 


•'The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  altered  at  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
tng  by  an  affi^atu>e  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  votes  cast  in  person  i  by  Zxy 

ZstectrZetL^-''  '^'^"^"^  "'  ''"''  ''"*'  '"''  f''''''"^  -^^  -»-' 

Article  VII,  Section  1,  American  Rtse  Socitty  By-Laws 

T ,  ^*''*m1  k  ''"^''J'  S*"*"  ***  *«  following  changes  in  the  By- 

Article  II,  Section  I  now  reads  as  follows:  "The  President  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  of 
January  succeeding  their  election."  irs-c  uay  oi 

To  amend  the  By-Laws  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society 
chan'leTto  reS:       '"''"«  '''"  '''"'  ^"'^'^  "'  '^«''*«  »>  ^J^^"  "' 

K,ii  T''^  President    Vice-President,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by 

fi^„  J         /  r""^'  meeting  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the 

!!        "^j  ,     J^nu^fy  succeeding  their  election.    The  Secretary  shall  be 

appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees' '  ^^cretary  sbaU  be 

Article  IV,  Section  1,  is  at  present  stated  as  follows:  "Life  members 
-The  payment  of  sixty  dollars  ($60)  shall  entitle  any  personTo  life 
membership,  and  life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  any  further Vay! 
ment  of  dues.  Any  annual  member  paying  duef  for  twentj-fiy" cons^u- 
ti ve  years  shall  automatically  become  a  life  member.  •• 

raisIVAf^  M  ^""u"  r''**/'  '*^*/  ^""^'y  ^'•'^J'  v««'J  '"«  fall  to 
raise  the  Life  Membership  dues  to  $100  and  to  abandon  the  practice 

sho^uTd  rea^d:"""'""  ^'^'  Memberships,  Section  1  of  Artkk  Tv 

shail^.n^.vt^^"''^""'^''^  payment  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100) 

bt  exemot  f^oT  P'T"  .'°  ^'^"  Membership  and  Life  Members  shall 
oe  exempt  trom  any  further  payment  of  dues." 


ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 

October  4, 1944 

Penn-Harris  Hotel       Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Registration 
9.00  A.M.  to  12.00  M •    •        •       g^^ij^ggs  Meeting 

^^•^^  ^'"^ Luncheon  (Speaker  to  be  announced) 

1^-^^  ^'^ Continued  Business  Meeting 

Question  Period 


2.00  P.M. 
4.00  p.m. 


6.30  P.M. 


CGet'the  rose'information  you  desire  from  the  experts  presentO 

^^  .    Dinner  (Speaker  to  be  announced; 


Vor  those  who  can  stay  over  October  5 

Informal  Garden  Tour  :^^^..ible  to 

Because  of  the  restrictions  on  ch-e^ed  U^^^^^^^ 

conduct  an  organized  tour  of  gardens  m  Ha«'sb«/f  *^"^  j^^,  the  Harris- 

it  will  be  very  simple  to  visit,  by  puW.c  means  ottrp    ^.^j..  ^^^j^„  ^^ 

meeting. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 
Make  your  reservation  today.  Cancel  your  room  if  you         y 

^"^"'^-  The  Penn-Harris  Hotel 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  • 

Rooms  reserved  until  8  p.m.  unless  otherwise  requested.   Be  sure  to  give 

date  and  time  of  arrivaL  Rates 

Rooms  with  Bath  ^^  ^q  $3.85,  $4.40,  $7.70 

Single  bedroom  (1  person) $4  95' $5  50,  $6.60,  $9.90 

Double  bedroom  (2  persons) •    ;  ^^'qq',  $6.60,  $7.70,  $8.80 

Twin  bedroom     ^  '        r>     ui^  ca  ^o 

Rooms  with  Private  Lavatory:  Single  $2.75.  $3.00;  Double  $4.50. 

Please  notify  the  Secretary  also  if  you  plan  to  attend 
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CLIMBERS 


What  To  Do  and  How  To  Do  It 

R.  E.  Shepard,  Medina,  Ohio 


The  pruning  of  climbing  roses  rep- 
resents a  problem  to  many  rose  grow- 
ers and  is  a  rather  difficult  subject 
upon  which  to  write.    In  fact,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  set  down  a 
general  rule  that  will  be  ideally  ap- 
plicable to  all  climbers  or  ramblers  as 
the  various  members  of  this  group 
differ  greatly  in  constitution,  habit 
and  requirements.  The  space  allotted 
to  each  plant,  whether  on  fence,  post 
or  pergola,  will  control,  to  a  great 
extent,    the  degree  to  which  it  is 
pruned.    When  space  permits  and  a 
maximum  display  of  bloom  is  de- 
sired, no  pruning  other  than  the  re- 
moval of  dead,  very  old,  diseased  and 
unthrifty  growth  is  required. 

This  method  is  followed   in  our 
garden  and  gives  very  good  results 
vvith  a  minimum  of  labor  as  each 
plant  has  ample  room  in  which  to 
develop  and  practically  no  removal 
of  canes  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plant 
within  bounds.    The  fact  that  some 
wood  should  be  removed  each  year  to 
encourage  new  growth  to  develop 
from  the  base,  and  thereby  cause  a 
continual  renewal  of  the  plant,   is 
stressed  by  some  writers.    This  does 
not  seem  necessary  in  our  climate  as 
the  severity  of  our  winters  tends  to 
thin  out  some  of  the  older  growth 
annually,  but  a  well-fed  plant  has  no 
difhculty  in  replacing  it  with  vigor- 
ous new  canes.   Maybe  we  lack  am- 
bition or  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
removing  a  cane  that  is  perhaps  a 
y^l\  past  its  prime,  but  is  still  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  fair  quantity  of 
bloom.  Snipping  or  whacking  is  not 


our  idea  of  an  enjoyable  pastime,  and 
the  unnecessary  reduction  of  the  leaf 
area  of  a  plant  reduces  its  ability  to 
manufacture  food. 

There  are  many  rose  growers  who, 
unfortunately,  must  prune  severely  if 
they  are  to  grow  the  vigorous  varie- 
ties in  a  limited  space,  and  others 
who  are  so  imbued  with  the    idea 
that  each  plant  requires  special  treat- 
ment  that   our  method   may   seem 
crude.    Perhaps  our  way  is  a  crude 
and  a  lazy  man's  method  but  it  does 
reduce  labor,  gives  good  results  and 
is  basically  sound. 

PRUNING  LARGE-FLOWERED 
CLIMBERS 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
the  problem  of  keeping  their  plants 
within  bounds,  and  who  wish  to  re- 
tain as  much  wood  as  possible,  it  is 
probably  well  to  separate  the  so- 
called  climbers  into  three  general 
groups  so  that  each  may  be  discussed 
separately. 

The  most  important  group  is  the 
one  that  includes  the  large-flowered 
varieties  such  as  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet, 
Mary  Wallace,  Silver  Moon,  the  Hor- 
vath  roses,  and  many  others  that  are 
"must  haves"  in  any  collection.    Al- 
though classified  in  most  catalogs  as 
"hardy,"    many    members    of   this 
group  are  not  dependably  so  in  north- 
ern Ohio.    Each  spring  we  find  that 
several  of  our  newer  varieties,  listed 
as  being '  'hardy  without  protection, ' ' 
have    lost    considerable    wood    and 
pruning  presents  no  problem. 
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As  a  whole,  the  pruning  of  practi- 
callv  all  members  of  this  group 
should  be  confined  to  the  removal  of 
dead  or  diseased  canes  and  the  short- 
ening or  removal  of  any  canes  that, 

■        n     A     <;fpvens       seem   to 
quoting  G.    A.    btevens.,      »"=  ,. 

threaten  the  peace  of  the  garden. 
Many  roses  in  this  group  are  too 
^gorous  for  the  small  garden  and 
might  well  be  replaced  with  less 
vigorous  but  equally  attractive  va- 
rieties New  Dawn,  for  example,  is 
a  more  than  acceptable  substitute  for 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet. 

KEEPING  RAMBLERS  UNDER 

CONTROL 
In  the  second  group  we  may  place 
those  varieties  that  produce  com- 
paratively small  flowers  in  clusters  on 
long  twiggy  growth.  The  older  mem- 
bers^ of  this  gro'iP.  ^'^'^^  rv'^^wK 
dons,  are  the  hardiest  of  all  climbing 
roses!   They  are  Rosa  muluflora  and 
R.  Wichuraiana  hybrids  that  have  re- 
tained, to  a  great  extent,  the  hardi- 
ness of  their  species  parents  and  have 
been  less  influenced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  tender  strains  than  the  large- 
flowered  climbers.   They  are  exceed- 
ingly vigorous  and  many  strong  new 
canes  art  sent  up  from  the  base  each 

''^Members  of  this  group  are  not 
suited  to  the  garden  in  which  space  is 
limited  but  can  be  grown  there  some- 
what satisfactorily  if  all  old  ffowth  ts 
removed  immediately  after  blo<mmg  and 
the  mw  canes  are  then  properly  tramd. 
These  canes  will  mature  and  bloom 
profusely  the  following  year.    Al- 
though I  admire  and  value  such  roses 
as  Excelsa,  White  Dorothy  and  other 
varieties  of  this  type.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  justify  the  attention  they 
require  in  the  small  garden  where 


A  plant  of  the  large-flowered  climber  Mary 
^    WaUace,  trained  as  a  specunen. 

many  less  vigorous  varieties  such  as 
pwilis  Bide,  Ghislaine  de  Feligonde 
Prinses  van  Oranje  or  others  are  bet- 
ter suited  and  offer  a  longer  season  ot 
bloom. 

OTHER  CLIMBERS 
The  third  eroup  is  a  rathe":  com- 
posite one  anJshould  include  the  p  1- 
Far  or  climbing  roses  of  the  hybrid 
tea,  tea.Noisetfe,  China  and  Bourbon 

^^  Aslew  members  of  this  group  are 
hardy,  and  the  finest  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  wood  that  is  two  or  tfiree 
years  old,  they  must  be  yery  carefully 
protected  during  the  winter.   In  the 
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South  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  they 
do  require  some  pruning  but  in  the 
major  portion   of"  our  country   the 
great  problem  is  to  retain  rather  than 
to  remove  wood.  They  vary  greatly  in 
degree  of  hardiness.  Some  can  be  car- 
ried through  the  winter  with  moder- 
ate protection  while  others,  although 
very  carefully  protected,  freeze  to  the 
ground  each  year  and,  of  course,  do 
not  bloom.    After  two  or  three  un- 
successful attempts  to  carry  a  variety 
through  the  winter  and  to  retain  a 
bit  of  blooming  wood  I  consider  it 
unsuited  to  our  climate  and  discard 
It. 

AN  IDEA  FOR  TRAINING 
Those  who  crave  more  climbers 
than  their  garden  can  accommodate 
might  try  the  plan  of  planting  each 
one  as  an  individual  specimen  and 
training  it  in  the  form  of  a  shrub. 
This  IS  done  by  placing  a  stake  at  the 
base  of  each  and  attaching  a  small 
wagon-wheel  to  the  top  of  the  stake 
through  the  hub.    The  canes  may 
then  train  between  the  spokes  and 
after  reaching  the  desired  height,  the 
ends  are  clipped  off.   This  will  cause 
side  shoots  to  develop  and  within  a 
short  time  the  resemblance  to  a  weep- 
ing shrub  will  be  very  marked.  Even 
when  not  in  bloom  the  appearance  is 
pleasing,  and  when  in  bloom  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  more  attractive  gar- 
den or  lawn  specimen. 

This  method  is  ideal  for  those  semi- 
tender  varieties  that  require  protec- 
tion in  the  North  as  it  is  quite  easy  to 
lay  the  entire  plant  on  the  ground  and 


protect  It  during  the  winter.  Mildew 
IS  also  prevented  to  a  great  extent  be- 
cause of  improved  air  circulation 
through  and  about  the  plant.  As 
wagon  wheels  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain,  a  barrel  hoop 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  by  nailing 
a  piece  of  wood  from  one  side  of  the 
hoop  to  the  other  and  fastening  this 
to  the  stake.  Heavy  cord  or  wire 
woven  from  one  side  to  the  other  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel. 

The  height  of  the  stake  should  be 
suited  to  the  variety.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  5  to  6-foot  stake  is  best 
for  the  robust  types  such  as  Dr.  W. 
Van  Fleet.  A  lower  stake  is  better 
suited  to  the  less  vigorous  kinds.  All 
varieties  may  be  kept  under  control 
by  an  occasional  snipping  of  the  un- 
ruly shoots. 

There  are  few  varieties  that  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  trained  by  this  meth- 
od. At  least  the  venture  is  worth- 
while. Some  of  the  weaker-growing 
climbing  hybrid  teas  may  be  planted 
in  a  group  of  from  2  to  4  at  each  stake 
and  their  entwined  canes  make  a 
marvelous  display  when  they  are  in 
bloom. 

If  varieties  of  the  same  general  type 
are  used  and  stakes  are  placed  about 
4  feet  apart,  a  tall  impregnable  hedge 
will  soon  develop  as  the  canes  will 
intermingle  with  those  of  the  next 
variety.  Fertilizing  heavily  is  quite 
important  if  roses  are  planted  closelv 
together  as  they  require  considerable 
nutrients  to  maintain  the  robust 
growth  so  necessary  for  best  results. 


the'^yeS'^een  ^omVdV?^?«S^^^^  It^.^f  *^"  ?^^«'  ^^^^  ^^^  leaves  shall  keep  all 
into  a  slit  of  the  Wk  Lh  ^     f  \   ^^i  ^^  ^®*  ^"*  «''ow.  And  some  put  the  Rose-bud 


Sun,  Rain  and  a  Man's  Toil" 

By  Marta  Lamar*,  New  Orleans,  La. 


An  old  English  proverb  says,    No 
rose  without  a  thorn  "    Nature  en- 
dowed the  rose  not  only  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity  of  form,   fascinating   fra- 
grW  and  glowing  colors,  but  also 
With  effectively  sharp  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  mankind.      A 
tSn  with  every  rose"  has  come  to 
symbolize  certain  types  of  experience 
we  feel  are  worth  grasping  with  full 
fore-knowledge  of  their  delights  and 

•"poets  have  recognized  this  in  many 
aline.  Ovid  complained.  Often  is 
the  nettle  nearest  to  the  rose,  and 
••When  the  rose  perishes,  the  hard 
thorn  is  left  behind."  Rosetti  phil- 
osophized, "The  rose  s*"h /".'J^^ 
dewy  morn,  I  am  most  fair;  yet  all  my 
loveliness  is  born,  upon  a  thorn. 

Gertrude  Stein's  famous  line,  a 
rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose' '  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  identical  or 
closely  similar  in  all  modern  Euro- 


pean languages  indicating  anti<|uity 
oi  the  plant  and  knowledge  of  it  by 
all  the  prehistoric  tribes  from  which 
most  of  the  white  races  spring.  Dry 
bouquets  of  roses  have  been  found  m 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  Chinese  writ- 
ings countless  centuries  ago  refer 
intimately  to  the  rose. 

The  English,  more  than  any  race, 
have  cultivated  and  loved  the  rose. 
There  it  is  not  just  a  commercial 
product  grown  under  glass,  but  a  be- 
loved friind  of  the  people.  Roses  in 
America  are  becoming  more  popula"-. 
holding  their  own  against  fashions  in 
flowers  that  come  and  go. 

We  sensibly  agree  with  the  poet, 
Orgill  Mackenzie,  when  he  says  in 
•'Whitegates." 

"A  root  in  the  right  soil. 

Sun,  rain,  and  a  man  s  toil; 
That,  as  a  wise  man  knovvs, 
Is  all  there  is  to  a  rose. 

•Courtesy,  Times-Picoyun.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Newark,  New  York,  Festival  of  Roses 

_     .  ,        -I'll         .^— ^   Cr^f   t-lne*   a 


The  annual  "Festival  of  Roses 
was  held  this  year  at  Newark,  N .  1 ., 
at  the  usual  time  but  in  the  spirit  ot 
war-time  restrictions. 

Instead    of   inviting   everyone    to 
drive  to  Newark  to  see  the  roses,  spe- 
cial emphasis  was   laid  on   general 
broadcasts   originating  at  Newark 
Tom  Williams,  the  well-known  Old 
Dirt  Dobber  of  CBS,  spent  a  half  hour 
sending  a  descriptive  message  trom 
Newark  to  the  whole  country.   Con- 
nie Stackpole  of  "New  England  Cup- 
board" fame  tried  to  tell  her  fans  on 
the  Yankee  network  about  the  thou- 
sands of  blooms,  and  Mary  Margaret 


McBride  did  the  same  for  the  almost 
unlimited  listeners  of  WEAF,  while 
from  Newark  Helen  Jepson  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  sang,     Mighty 
Lak  a^Rose."  to  the  radio  audience 
The  community  held   its   annual 
••Moonlight  and  Roses"  Dance  and 
the  lovely  vivacious  Thelma  Fogartv 
was  selected  by  a  group  of  out-of- 
town  artists  as  this  year' s  Rose  Queen. 
Sailors  and  soldiers  from  nearby  sta- 
tions were  the  special  guests  and  most 
prominent  among  the  dancing  cou- 

^^  As  a  grand  finale  a  group  of  eight 
flower-arrangement    artists   from 


and  the  former  Queen.  Newark,  New  York,  Festival  of  Roses 


New  York  City  and  environs  were 
guests  over  the  last  week-end  and 
created  exquisite  rose  arrangements 
which  were  photographed  in  color. 

Although  the  attendance  of  the 
Newark  Festival  has  reached  100,000 
m  previous  years,  this  flower  arrange- 
ment Sunday  brought  out  10,000  near 
neighbors,  many  of  whom  had  made 
special  efforts  to  save  their  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  be  there. 

This  year's  special  roses  were  the 
brilliant  red  Mrs.  Miniver,  the  clear 
golden  yellow  Fantasia,  and,  of 
course,  WAVES  and  Katherine  T. 
Marshall,  all  showing  up  exception- 
ally well  for  the  occasion. 

Although  all  facilities  and  formali- 
ties were  definitely  limited  in  cooper- 
ation   with    the    requests    of    the 


O.  D.  T.,  it  was  inspiring  to  see  the 
great  lengths  to  which  people  went 
to  come  to  the  Rose  Festival.  The 
satiating  of  an  inherent  love  of 
beauty,  the  surcease  from  worries, 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  mind 
brought  about  by  viewing  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  blooms  seems 
to  be  undeniable,  even  though  re- 
strained by  war  restrictions. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  future  years  the 
Festival  will  continue  its  great  popu- 
larity and  that  the  thousands  of  visi- 
tors, who  in  the  past  came  from  44 
states,  will  again  come  back  to  visit 
the  great  collection  of  old  favorites, 
the  thousands  of  new  unnamed  varie- 
ties both  in  the  gardens  and  the 
extensive  rose  fields  of  Jackson  ^ 
Perkins  Company. 
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The  Roses  in  Kew  Gardens 

W.  L.  Ayres,  Trustee 
op.......  S«.o„,  Ha,.^.  A.,  P»e.  A.P.O.  «  c/o  Pes...... 


While  the  pressure  of  work  in  a 
combat  theater  does  not  pernj"  much 
in  the  way  of  relaxation,  it  cannot 
entirely  crowd  thoughts  of  roses  from 
my  mind.  As  I  travel  across  the  Eng- 
lish countryside,  on  army  business  in 
a  jeep,  I  am  always  watching  for  the 
lovely  little  cottage  gardens  that  are 
so  frequent  here.    Each  of  these  ha 
its  climber  or  two  and  the  path  is 
usually  bordered  with  roses  on  stand- 
ards.   From  the  cool  moi?,V<='""^'^f 
they  attain  a  size  and  brilliance  of 
color  such  as  we  never  see  under  the 
burning  sun  of  our  country  except  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  ,       ,    , 

To  avoid  going  stale  I  took  a  day 
off  from  work  recently,  my  first  ott 
day  since  reaching  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  nearly  two 
months  ago,  and  visited  Kew  tjar- 
dens  just  outside  London. 

I  found  Kew  Gardens  virtually  un- 
touched by  the  war  raging  just  out- 
side. Visitors  wandered  about  enjoy- 
ing the  spacious  park  with  its  tine 
collections.     While   the   manpower 
shortage  may  have  prevented  the  per- 
fect maintenance  of  peace  years,  the 
beds  were  free  of  weeds  and  well  cul- 
tivated.   The  rose  bushes  had  been 
carefully  pruned  and  the  foliage  vvas 
in  perfect  condition  although,  as  tar 
as  I  could  detect,  there  were  no  signs 
that  the  plants  had  been  sprayed. 
There  was  no  mildew  at  all  a"''^ 
found  only  one  minor  case  of  black- 
spot  in  the  entire  garden.    Even  ttie 
magnificent  collection  of  species  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  huge  park  was 
well  cultivated  and  the  plants  had 
been    freshly    labekd.      Indeed,    it 


would  have  been  possible  to  enjoy 
the  roses  and  dream  that  all  was  at 
peace  with  the  world  if  a  group  of 
Fortresses  in  formation  had  not  flown 
directly  over  the  garden  on  their  way 
home  from  a  daily  bombing  of  enemy 

'"fhf  main  rose  garden  occupies  a 
semi-circular  area  directly  behind  the 
pahn  house.  The  garden '«  bordered 
with  a  6-foot  hedge  of  holly  and 
pillars  of  the  same  holly  form  ac^ms 
L  separate  the  beds  along  the  semi- 
circular walk  at  the  rear  of  the 
garden.  The  garden  is  in  two  levels 
separated  by  a  low  fence  of  ivy- 

^he  upper  level  near  the  pa  m 
house  is  devoted  primarily  to  poly- 
anthas  although  the  exquisite  but 
tender  Mermaid  occupies  one  bed 
where  it  receives  some  protection 
from  a  jutting  entrance  to  the  palm 
house.  Here  in  the  upper  level  we 
find  beds  of  Orleans  Rose,  Ellen  Foul 
sen  Cteile  Brunner,  Else  Poulsen  and 
other  varieties  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  lower  level  is  devoted  to  hy- 
brid teas.   Fincipally  of  the  older 
standard  variet  es,  with  hybrid  ^r 
petuals  occupying  the  beds  to  the 
rear  along  the  walk  near  the   hoilv 
hedge.  Each  variety  has  its  own  bed, 
?he  feds  being  more  or  less  circular  m 
shape  and  varying  in  size  up  to  about 
25  let  across.    At  the   time  of   my 
visit  the  hybrid  perpetuals  were    n 
their  glory'but  most  of  the  hybrul 
teas  had  not  yet  reached  their  peaK 
although  a  few  early  varieties  such  as 
Talisman  were  almost  past.  , 

There  was  a  fine  circular  bed  of 
Ophelia  with  a  brilliance  of  color 
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such  as  I  have  never  seen  before  in 
this  grand  Jady .   If  all  beds  of  Ophelia 
were  as  fine  there  would  have  been  no 
point  in  disseminating  Mme.  Butter- 
fly, which  was  not  yet  in  bloom  in  a 
nearby  bed.  Mme.  Caroline  Testout, 
Hortulanus  Budde,  Betty  Uprichard 
and  Cynthia   Forde  were  other  old- 
timers  to  be  seen  here  in  fine  array  as 
if  to  prove  that  a  rose  does  not  have 
to  be  new  to  be  excellent.   I  thought 
I  saw  a  bed  of  our  American  Radiance 
but  It  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Christie-Miller,  which  under  English 
conditions    resembles    Radiance    in 
color  but  is  more  double. 

Among  the  newer  roses  there  were 
fine  beds  of  Christopher  Stone  and 
Ellen  Willmott.    Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont  was  a  mass  of  bloom  and  a 
deeper  gold  than  I  had  seen  before. 
There  was  a  small  bed  of  The  Doctor 
and  the  blooms  were  huge,  perfect 
and  very  fragrant.    The  bushes  were 
strong  growing,  something  that  does 
not  always  occur  with  this  variety  in 
the  States.    It  would  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  Dr.  McFarland  to  watch 
the  visitors  exclaim  over  The  Doctor. 
The  hybrid  perpetuals  were  at  their 
peak  and  Hugh  Dickson  and  Ulrich 
Brunner  were  particularly  fine.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  do  not  see  more  beds  of 
these  sturdy  fellows  and  the  others  of 
this  class  in  our  own  gardens.    Kew 
contains  no  fine  collection  of  climbers 
but  New  Dawn  made  a  striking  pic- 
ture trailing  over  a  brick  retaining 
wall  bordering  a  pond  in  front  of  the 
palm  house. 

A  few  climbers  and  some  of  the 
stronger-growing  hybrid  perpetuals 
and  hybrid  teas  were  given  a  treat- 
ment at  Kew  which  produced  low 
beds  and  solid  masses  of  bloom.  In 
circular  beds  about  25  feet  across  the 


bushes  were  planted  about  4  to  5  feet 
apart.   As  the  sturdy  canes  grew  they 
were  held   horizontal   by   tying  to 
stakes  or  other  canes.    These  canes 
crisscrossed  the  bed  about  2  feet  above 
the  ground  and  the  plants  thus  treated 
were  in  bloom  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  canes.    Varieties  being  grown 
in  this  way  at  Kew  are  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Lady  Waterloo,  Mme.  Isaac 
Pereire,  Gustave  Regis  and  others. 
This  suggests  a  simple  treatment  for 
climbers  in  our  public  parks  and  re- 
moves   the   objection   of  height  in 
some   of  the  rampant   hybrid   per- 
petuals. 


BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN'S 
ROSE  DAY 

The  17th  Annual  Rose  Garden  Day 
at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  was 
observed  on  June  6.  A  large  majority 
of  the  approximately  3000  roses  in 
about  650  species  and  varieties  were 
in  bloom.  The  Rose  Garden  never 
looked  better  on  any  previous  Rose 
Garden  Day. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Brownell,  of  the 
Brownell  Rose  Research  Gardens  of 
Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  spoke  on 
*  'Garden  Rose  Betterment. ' '  He  out- 
lined briefly  the  history  of  roses  from 
early  times,  and  explained  the  proc- 
esses involved  in  breeding,  indicating 
methods  and  materials  for  future  im- 
provement. 

Among  the  hostesses  at  a  tea  served 
by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  was  Mrs. 
Walter  V.  Cranford  who,  with  her 
husband,  presented  the  Rose  Garden 
to  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  in 
1927. 

An  exhibit  of  old-fashioned  roses 
was  displayed  at  the  Garden  Building 
by  Bobbink  &  Atkins  of  East  Ruth- 
erford, N.  J. 
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All -Time  Hit  Parade 


A  job  for  the  American  Rose  Society  in  which  the  cooperation 
of  every  member  is  solicited. 

Why? 
1    To  determine  the  most  satisfactory  rose  varieties  grown  m  America 

^^'^T^^^T^^i^^^:^^^^^^^-^  as  a  standard  by 

t-  S  'ZVi'l  rJidlToTurryl'n'nJermining  which  varieties 
should  be  kept  in  com'merce  and  which  might  well  be  dropped. 

How  to  do  it 

1    Send  to  the  Secretary's  office  a  list  of  all  the  varieties  you  are  now 

^T"laie  eCh  f a^t  y  on  an  arbitrary  scale  of  A  B,  CD. 

"A"  will  «.eaa  .hat  ehe  variety  ■^^^^^^^^^trT^^'y^r' lo"  wt.S 
•SaTo^n^'  ?n  ttS"  w^^Xrera^fe:^^^!^  «  "A"  ^U,  be  "top."  .n  your 

"""B"  wm  mean  .hat  the  vane.y  is  «oo<l  „^- ^„V.  S-i^nsIS 'p^er^^^^^^ 
of  view.  It  is  defini.ely  above  average,  bu.  could  no.  be  consi 

estimation  is  not  worth  continuing. 

3.  Include  all  classes  and  if  P^ible  segregate  ms^-^^^^^^^^ 

teas,  hybrid  teas,  hybrid  perpetuals.  "^Y^^^AT^IZI  (large-flow- 
pol^ant^as  (floribundas).  c  imbe|.  (small-flowe^^^^^^^^ 

ered),  shrubs,  and  species.  In  making  your  evaiua 
which  the  variety  belongs. 

What  Will  Happen? 

1.  The  next  issue  of  the  magazine  ^^IJ^^^^^^^X^f^^  -t  tl 
all  varieties  for  which  a  significant  ^'^'^^°;'i^J;'^,^r^it\,^^TC^ni^g^ 
This  will  contain  in  table  form  the  total  ^''^^l°l'^l°'l''  c  and  b.   It  will 

of  the  reports  that  evaluate  the  P.a"'^"/*/i;/;u7efch  variety  as  calculated 
also  show  the  total  number  of  points  attained  by  eacn  ^«     X        ^^^^  ^  ^ 
on  the  basis  of  A  =  10.  B  =  8,  C  =  5,  and  D  -  2.    me 
break-down  for  the  type  of  rose  and  the  reg'ons^  inestimable  value 

Here  is  your  chance  to  participate  '«  »  ^^«1«/^   \^^^^  .^nd  in  your 
to  the  American  Rose  Society  and  all  rose  lover 

list  soon. 
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Again,  What  Do  You  Think? 

Horace  N.  Stevens,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


In  this  year's  American  Rose  An- 
nual it  is  said  that  the  sentiment  of 
roses  is  taken  away  by  the  rating  of 
the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding."  The 
answer  to  that  would  be  that  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  sentiment  after  the 
bushes  are  bought  but  that  some 
guide  is  necessary  in  purchasing  them. 

Isn't  it  time  to  put  a  little  more 
common  sense  into  the  means  of  se- 
lecting the  best  varieties?  If  we  want 
thousands  of  amateur  gardeners  to 
take  up  rose  growing  and  then  join 
the  American  Rose  Society  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  guide  them  in  their 
purchases  of  the  proper  varieties.  The 
"Proof  of  the  Pudcling"  has  been  a 
tremendous  help  in  this  direction, 
and  Dr.  Comstock's  summary  each 
year  has  helped  still  further.  The 
editor  is  right  in  asking  if  any  further 
suggestions  can  be  offered  to  make 
them  more  valuable  and  to  take  up 
less  room  in  the  Annual. 

Here  is  a  proposal  that  is  a  radical 
departure  from  the  "Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding" reports  of  many  years,  stand- 
ing. The  individual  reports  as  given 
do  not  cover  the  essential  points  of 
what  makes  a  successful  rose  bush. 
Some  reporters  just  don't  like  the 
plant  and  give  no  reason  or  else  they 
are  enthusiastic  and  do  not  always 
say  just  why. 

Why  not  pick  out  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  plant  and  flower  and 
assign  a  certain  number  of  points  to 
each  feature  such  as  1  for  perfection, 
2  for  fair  and  3  for  poor?  The  person 
testing  a  plant  would  decide  what 
each  feature  rated  and  how  many 
points  the  plant  earned.  Cards  could 


be  printed  which  would  make  it  con- 
venient for  the  reporter  to  evaluate 
the  essential  features  of  the  variety 
on  a  point  scale. 


These  would  be  : 

Plant 

Perfection 

Fair 

Poc 

Vigor 
Disease-resistance 

30 
20 

15 
10 

8 

5 

Blossom 

Quantity 
Quality 
Fragrance 
Color-fastness 

20 

10 

10 

5 

10 
5 
5 
3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

Endurance 

5 

2 

1 

100 


50        25 


m- 


There  are  other  features  not 
eluded  that  are  non-essential,  such  as 
the  shape  and  height  of  the  plant, 
shape  of  the  bud  and  blossom,  num- 
ber of  petals  and  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  foliage. 

By  the  person  reporting  giving  his 
opinion  of  each  essential  feature  in 
points,   the  result   would  be  much 
more  concise,  more  accurate  and  more 
complete.  The  total  points  for  a  rose 
on  each  reporter's  card  would  give 
the  personal  rating  of  that  variety. 
From  this  point,  the  old  system  could 
be  followed.  A  report  of  75  points  or 
more  would  be  considered  a  favorable 
one.   From  50  to  75  points,  fair,  and 
below  50  points  unfavorable.    For 
example,  suppose  on  100  reports  on 
Crimson  Glory,  90  of  them  totaled  75 
points  or  over,  9  rated  between  50  and 
75  points  and  1  under  50  points.  Since 
90    of   the    100   were   favorable    it 
would  be  considered  to  be  a  90  per 
cent  variety.    Perhaps  a  simpler  sys- 
tem would  be  to  take  the  100  reports 


, 
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and  average  the  points,  to  obtain  the 

final  rating.  .  ^  .     . 

This  is  a  suggestion,  and,  it  it  is 
worth  considering,  perhaps  others 
will  have  ideas  of  amending  it  to  im- 
prove it.   Let's  hear  from  others  and 


from  the  editor  and  see  if  we  can 
arrive  at  some  simple  way  ot  rating 
roses  that  will  be  known  as  the 
A  R.S.  standard  and  that  rose  buyers 
can  rely  on  still  more  than  they  do 
at  present. 
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Here's  What  I  Think 

H.  O.  BuoEN,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


In  the  May-June  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine there  appeared  a  letter  under  the 
heading  of  "What  Do  You  Think? 
relativl  to  the  "Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding." 

Mr.    Gilbert's    ideas    were    very 
thought-provoking  but  not  practical 
for  amplication  to  the  'Troof  of  the 
Pudding"  for  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety.  My  reasons  for  this  statement 
can  best  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  membership  of  this  Society  is 
composed  primarily  of  amateur  rosar- 
ians,  most  of  whom  are  neither  sta- 
tisticians nor  analysts.   If  reports  are 
made  too  complex  they  will  lose  the 
appeal  and  value  that  a  simple  and 
understandable  analysis  provides. 

If  all  of  the  variables,  such  as  soil, 
plants,  location  of  nursery,  fall  or 
spring  planting,  etc.,  etc.,  were  to  be 
given  consideration  in  the  rating  of  a 
rose  bush,  the  weight  that  would  be 
assigned  to  these  variables  would 
have  to  be  on  an  arbitrary  basis  and 
would  actually  carry  no  better  weight 
than  the  ignoring  of  these  variables 
as  is  done  at  the  present  time. 

My  understanding  of  this  "P^ooj 
of  the  Pudding"  is  that  it  is  intended 


to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  new  roses  that  are  offered  to 
the  public,  but  it  is  left  to  you,  for 
vour  pleasure,  to  determine  the  best 
means  to  the  best  results  in  your  own 
particular  garden. 

I  think  Mr.  Gilbert  made  a  good 
suggestion  in  his  request  (o^  a  com- 
parison of  the  new  types  with  the  old 
varieties.   I  believe  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  a  supplemental  rating 
report  on  all  roses,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  present     Proof  of  the 
Pudding."    This  could  be  done  by 
having  each  of  the  contributors  sub- 
mit his  "hit  parade"  covering  the 
roses  in  his  garden.  Here  agam  I  lean 
toward  simplicity  and  suggest  that 
the  breakdown  be  limited  to  general 
types  of  roses  such  as  hybrid  teas, 
climbers,  etc.,  and  not  by  colors. 

The  scoring  could  be  done  on  a 
similar  basis  as  present  ^P^dding 
reports,  or  perhaps  on  the  method 
used  by  sports  writers  in  tabulating 
the  votes  for  the  leading  football 
teams  in  the  country.  However,  that 
is  a  matter  of  mechanics  for  the  man 
who  does  the  summarizing  of  these 
reports. 


PORTLAND'S  56th  ANNUAL 

ROSE  SHOW 

David  Robinson,  Portland,  Oregon 


Perhaps  it  is  trite  to  say  that  Port- 
land's 56th  Annual  Rose  Show  was 
the  best  ever.  However,  that  was  the 
expression  of  the  exhibitors  and  pub- 
lic.    The  experiment  attempted   in 
1943  of  holding  the  show  in  the  beau- 
tiful galleries  of  the  Portland   Art 
Museum  met  with  such  a  favorable 
response  that  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  this  year's  show  could 
be  held  in  no  other  place.    The  mu- 
seum is  a  well-planned  and  arranged 
structure  covering  a  full  city  square 
and   facing   rose-filled   park    blocks 
which  run  through  a  good  portion  of 
the  city.  The  galleries  are  numerous, 
suitably  arranged,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  so  that  the  show  could  be 
broken   down    into    its   constituent 
parts  without  crowding. 

In  normal  times  the  Annual  Rose 
Show  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
Rose  Festival  Week.    With  the  rose 
as  the  center  theme,  seven  days  of 
parades,  pageantry,  shows  and  plea- 
sure-making  are    provided   for    the 
residents  and  the  many  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  West.  Because  we  are  now  geared 
for  war,  the  Rose  Festival  is  stream- 
lined, but  one  of  the  things  retained 
in  full  glory  is  the  Rose  Show.   It  is 
our  symbol  of  keeping  the  home-fires 
burning  for   our   service    men   and 
vvomen  and  keeping  America  tradi- 
tionally beautiful  for  the  blessed  days 
of  a  victorious  and  permanent  peace. 
The  large  number  of  exhibitors  in 
Portland  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
classes  in  our  show  for  special  varie- 
ties such  as  Mme.   Henri  Guillot, 
President    Herbert    Hoover,    Texas 
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Centennial,  Crimson  Glory,  EtoiJe  de 
Hollande  and  the  like.    This  makes 
for  fairer  competition  and  eliminates 
many  of  the  problems  of  classification. 
This  year  the  grand  sweepstakes 
was  awarded  to  the  variety.  Golden 
Harvest,  originated  by  Charles  Mal- 
lerin,  and  the  fortunate  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  A.  E.  Deschamps  of  West  Linn, 
Ore.   If  this  gorgeous  rose  lives  up  to 
the  example  set  by  this  year's  winner, 
we  will  need  a  separate  class  for  it 
in     our    future    shows.      Certainly 
McGredy's    Yellow  will   require  a 
separate  class  because  it  has  been  a 
sweepstakes  winner  heretofore  and 
there  were  many  entries  of  this  out- 
standing variety. 

One  gallery  was  given  over  to  poly- 
anthas  and  another  contained  species 
and  Kosa  rugosa  hybrids.  This  proved 
interesting  for  experienced  rose  lovers 
and  novices  alike,  as  did  the  exhibit 
of  miniature  roses  in  tiny  containers. 
The  table  arrangements  for  \i\'mg- 
and  dining-rooms  filled  another  gal- 
lery and  this  was  much  admired.  An- 
other one  of  the  outstanding  sections 
was  the  illuminated  picture  boxes. 
Here  skilful  Portland  women  used 
their  talent  and  genius  in  creating 
beautiful  pictures  with  roses,  vases 
and  accessories. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections 
was  devoted  to  an  exhibit  by  4-H 
boys  and  girls.  This  year  separate 
tables  were  provided  to  exhibit  roses 
from  plants  formerly  taken  care  of  by 
boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in  the 
armed  services. 

Last  but  not  least  was  the  exhibit 
from  the  City  of  Portland's  Park  Bu- 


PORTLAND'S  ROSE  SHOW 
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Chairman  of  the  Comnuttee.  ^The  K  ^^^^^^^  oreffom-n. 


reau  under  the  direction  of  curator 
Mr.  Fred  Edmunds.  This  is  always 
one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  show 
since  here  the  newer  roses,  grown  to 
perfection  in  quantity,  brought  con- 
stant expressions  of  appreciation  and 

"^""we  have  our  own  bit  of  royalty 
during  Rose  Festival  Week  with  the 
election  in  a  democratic  manner  ot  a 
Queen  and  Court.    This   vear   the 
Queen  was  Jo  Ann  Bush  and  she  and 
her  princesses  opened  and  closed  the 
show  with  due  form.    We  have  an 
official  "Queen's  Rose"  each  year  se- 
lected by  the  visitors  to  the  show. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  and 
thousands  of  blooms  displayed,  a  large 


majority  of  the  public  voted  in  favor 
of  Mme  Henri  duillot.  and  next  year 
thb  variety  will  receive  special  recog- 
nkion  in  several  ways  in  adduion  to 
being  honored  as  the  1945    Queen  s 

^°SweinR  the  show  is  of  course  quite 
a  task  but  the  Portland  Rose  Society 
L  blessed  with  a  large  number  of 
members  who  give  generously  of 
Stoe  and  thty  are  experienced  in 
he  varTous  departments  over  which 

they  Jteside.  6ur  war  efforts  did  not 
sfaTken  in  the  slightest  during  r^e 
show  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
annual  event  gives  us  new  st«>ngth 
and  a  new  vision  of  that  which  we 
want  to  preserve. 


THE  SOCIETIES 

Tri-City  Success  Story 

Wecongratulate  the  Tri-City  Men's 
Rose  and  Garden  Club  for  initiating 
and  putting  over  a  new  rose  event  in 
the  cities  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
Rock  Island  and  MoJine,  111.    Tri- 
City  Rose  Week  apparently  took  the 
region  by  storm,  and  from  the  reams 
of  newspaper  clippings  we  have  seen. 
It  appears  that  the  Club  was  backed 
up  by  all  the  power  of  the  press. 

While  this  was  first  of  what  is 
promised  to  be  an  annual  event,  it 
looks  as  though  these  Tri-Citians 
woula  give  some  of  the  longer  estab- 
lished rose  festivals  competition  as  an 
outstanding  rose  event. 

To  give  the  program  an   official 
send-ofF  the  mayor  of  each  city  issued 
a  proclamation  requesting  considera- 
tion of  the  inspiration  and  comfort  of 
roses  and  what  they  symbolize.  Then 
followed  a  continuous  round  of  events 
dedicated  to  promoting  interest  in 
roses  and  rose  growing.     It   began 
with  a  rose  show  at  the  Davenport 
Municipal  Art  Gallery  which  broke 
the  year's  attendance  record  for  any 
similar  function  at  the  gallery.    It 
closed  with  an  exhibition  at  the  Mo- 
line  Garden  Center  on  the  following 
Sunday  and  during  the  week  there 
were  tours  of  private  gardens,  and 
programs    in    the    municipal    rose 
gardens. 

To  successfully  organize  such  an 
ambitious  rose  program  is  a  real 
credit  to  the  leadership  in  this  out- 
standing men's  club.  We  congratu- 
late Dr.  A.  A.  Flagman,  President, 
and  his  committee,  Werner  Rahn 
chairman;  August  Johnson,  Clifford 
h  f  ^^^^son,  Leo  Lund,  and  Berg 
Madison  of  Moline;  Benjamin  Horn 


Carl  Holmen,  George  McDonald 
Ernest  Schroder  of  Rock  Island;  John 
Hansen  of  Bettendorf;  and  ReaJff 
Ottesen  Dr.  L.J.  Evans,  Phil  Hedin, 
L.  A.  Fidyke  and  John  L.  Hanssen  of 
Davenport. 

Utah  Rose  Society 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Steier,  Trustee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  and  President 
of  the  Utah  Rose  Society,  reports  that 
on  June  20  of  this  year  roses  were  at 
their  height  of  bloom  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Rose  Sunday  was  a  real  success. 
The  cooperation  from  the  newspa- 
pers, radio  stations,  the  department 
stores  and  the  community  in  general 
was  far  above  expectations. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Approximately  3000  visitors  saw 
the  San  Francisco  Rose  Show  this 
year  which  contained  more  than  1000 
blooms.  A  total  of  55  prizes  were 
awarded  by  the  judges.  Dr.  Charles 
Vernon  Covell,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  Mr.  Clyde 
Stocking  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards. 


TACOMA  ROSE  SOCIETY 

According  to  Mr.  Clinton  Rey- 
nolds, who  has  acted  as  a  judge  for 
the  past  4  years,  the  Tacoma  Rose 
society  Show  this  year  was  most  out- 
standing. Shadow  boxes  were  featured 
again  this  year  and  about  1500  blooms 
were  on  display.  The  quality  was 
superior  to  last  year. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Hogan  was  General 
Chairman  and  assisted  as  Rose  Ex- 
pert. In  addition  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  Reynolds  of  Tacoma  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Sareault  of  Chehalis  served  as 
judges. 


THE  SOCIETIES 
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New  England  Society  Wins 
Medal  and  Prize 

The  New  England   Rose  Society 

was  orgSed  in  March  of  1940,  and 

fn    942  it  presented  to  the  public  us 

first  rose  exhibit  which  was  set  up  at 

Ae  Peony  and  Rose  Show  of  the 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Scxuety 

it  was  the  first  rose  exhibit  at  any  of 

Le  Horticultural  Society  s  "ihows  for 

ome  years  and  was  therefore  in  the 

nature  of  a  p  oneer  effort.    While  it 

was  .fot  competitive  it  was  a  credit- 

Tble  exhibit,  and  the  Massachusetts 

Horticultural    Society    awarded    a 

bronze  medal  and  a  cash  prize  ot 

^"nW3  there  was  no  exhibit  by  the 
New  England  Rose  Society  due  to 
war  and  traveling  conditions    but 
this  year  it  voted  to  have  another 
xhibTt  and  appointed  a  Wte^t 
committee  to  set  it  up.   It  contained 
a  large  variety  of  roses  of  excellent 
quality   and   was   awarded   a   gold 
medal  certificate  and  a  cash  pr  ze  ot 
$50.00.    According  to  an  offic  f  °t 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So 
ciety,  the  exhibit  attracted  wide  a  - 
tention  and  was  said  to  be  the  best 
rose  exhibit  in  years  at  any  ot  the 
Boston  flower  shows.  „    .,    . 

-George  A.  Sweetser.  President, 
New  England  Rose  Society 
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CALIFORNIA 
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80th  Year     George  C.  Roeding,  Jr..  Pres. 

niles,  california 
IEXnsas  city  rose  day 

On    Tune    6    the    annual      Laura 

^v,^  rn«;p«;    Dr.  Butfis  JcnKins 
raXs^eXtoftheday.aildMrs. 

Clyde  Po"er  was  program  chairman. 
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Mrs.  John  Cupples,  Secretary  of  the 
Caldwell  Rose  Society,  sf^s  the  to  - 
lowing  clipping  from  the  Caldwell 
CIdaho)  Times-Tribune: 

"A  crowd  estimated  at  between 
2000  and  3000  people  crowded  Cald- 
well's Municipal   Rose  Garden  on 
une  18,  to  enjoy  the  sweet  fragrance 


Caldwell  Holds  Open  House 

and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  hundreds 
o?  thousands  of  lovely  rose  blooms^ 
••The  occasion  was  the  first  open 
house-  held  at  the  garden,  and  visi- 
ts wereUcted  ffomma^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
i^larps  as  well  as  from  all  parts  ui 
ttwest^n  Idaho.  Scores  of  men 
and  women  were  seen  with  note- 
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books  jotting  down  the  names  of 
roses  which  they  particularly  ad- 
mired, presumably  with  the  thought 
of  procuring  a  bush  for  their  own 
gardens. 

"A  prominent  resident  of  Nampa 
observed :    We  come  to  Caldwell  sev- 
eral times  during  the  summer  just  to 
see  and  admire  this  beautiful  rose  gar- 
den.   It  IS  a  project  that  Caldwell 
may  well  be  proud  of,  as  no  other 
place  1  know  of  compares  with  it  ' 
Scores  of  Boise  residents  were  present 
with  cameras,  taking  'snaps*  of  the 
roses. 

"Everyone  praised  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  foliage,  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  the  blooms,  which  were 
put  in  great  profusion,  and  the  well- 
kept  flower  plots  and  grassy  lanes. 
The  open  house"  is  a  decided  suc- 
cess and  *it  should  be  a  permanent  sea- 
sonal project,'  an  enthusiastic  mem- 

de'clared.'"'  ^'^^"'^^   ^"^'  ^"^^^^^ 


AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 


ROSE  LEADER  PASSES 
Mrs.  George  W.  Fuller  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  the  Kansas  Rose 
Society  of  which  she  was  Honorary 
President.  She  was  present  when  it 
was  organized  in  1931  and  has  been 
interested  in  all  its  activities  since 
that  time. 

pJ^r%^''&'^'^l!^^  "Presidents'  and 
Past  Presidents  General  Assembly  " 
built  a  beautiful  memorial  pergola  in 
the  Municipal  Rose  Garden  in  honor 
ot  their  deceased  members.  Together 
with  her  son  she  built  another  per- 
gola in  memory  of  her  husband.  She 
was  a  CIVIC  leader  in  many  capacities. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

OKLAHOMA  ROSE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Johnson,  Trustee,  re- 
ports a  very  successful  rose  show  and 
increased  activity  and  interest  in 
rose  growing  in  Oklahoma. 


Symbol  of  Silence 

The  origin  of  the  expression  "sub 
rosa    IS  wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  rose  signified  se- 
crecy among  the  ancients,  and  when  a 
host  hung  a  rose  over  his  tables 
guests  knew  that  all  words  spoken 
under  it  were  never  to  be  repeated. 
,,  Later,  with  the  same  significance 
roses  were  carved  as  decorations  on 
the  ceilings  of  council  chambers  and 
confessionals"  (Sir  Robert  Dymoke, 
m    the  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII) 
There   are   times   today,   in   official 
circles,  when  this  tradition  could  be 
followed  with  benefit,  nesf  ce  tasl— 
Marta    Lamar,      Courtesy    Times^ 
Picayune,  New  Orleans,  La. 


V  for  Victory 

The  story  is  told  that  shortly  after 
L)-Day  a  yellow  rose  bush  in  the  ear- 
den  of  the  Rev.  Settimio  Crudele  at 
liristol,  Conn.,  produced  eight  buds, 
each  marked  with  three  "V's" 
formed  by  red  lines.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  bush  ever  bore  blooms  other 
than  solid  yellow. 

Not  a  Bad  Idea 

The  members  of  the  Kansas  Citv 
Rose  Society  held  a  garden  supper  in 
honor  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners. 


Crimson    Rambler    is    really    an    old 
Chinese  vanety  which  was  caUed  Shi-Tz- 


MILDEW — Facts  and  Theories 

E.  A.  PiESTER,  Elizabeth  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 


In  a  recent  American  Rose  Society 
Annual,  Mr.  George  F.  McDonough 
of  San  Francisco  discussed  his  success 
with  roses  in  a  difficult  soil  and  a  tog- 
bound  climate.    Contrary  to  general 
expectations  he  has  no  mildew  al- 
though there  may  be  no  sun  for  tvvo 
or  more  weeks  at  a  time.    Not  only 
does  he  have  very  fine  foliage,  but 
also    good    general    growth,    large 
blooms  and  excellent  color.    A  few 
varieties  *'ball"  and  fail  to  open  well 
in  the  moist  cool  60-degree  weather. 
Some  gardeners  in  the  East,  living 
in  towns  near  the  shore,  report  little 
trouble  from  mildew.  Of  course,  it  is 
usually  taken  for  granted  that  roses 
in  Long  Island  and  New  England 
coastal  towns  will  be  larger  than  in- 
land and  of  better  color.   That  much 
checks  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Most  inland  gardeners  have  come 
to  expect  mildew  following  a  moist 
period  when  there  have  been  showers 
or  successive  days  of  partially  rainy 
weather,  and  in  the  fall,  when  the 
weather  is  cooler,  more  foggy,  more 
moist  and  with  less  sunlight,    mat 
much  does  not  appear  to  check  with 
the  "mildew-less"  condition  before 
mentioned  but  from   here   on   this 
article  is  in  part  theory  and  in  part 
quoted  from  research  reports.   1  hope 
there  may  be  resounding  comments 
and  discussions. 
The    powdery    mildew    affecting 
'      roses  is  a  specific  disease  restricted  to 
roses.    It  has  not  been  proved  that 
any  other  form  of  mildew  will  aftect 
them.    While  it  has  been  found  to 
affect  many  species,  Rosa  Wichuratana 
and  its  hybrids  are  regarded  as  resis- 


tant. According  to  Dr.  Karla  Long- 
ree,  "probably  all  cultivated  varie- 
ties are  more  or  less  susceptible  with 
Lutea  and  Tea  varieties  being  more 
resistant.  ...  ^H  parts  of  the  rose 
plant  above  ground  may  be  affected, 
including  stems,  buds,  leaves,  etc., 
but  young  shoots  are  most  suscep- 
tible." 


Dr.  Longree  and  others  found  that 
under  laboratory  conditions,  the  ger- 
mination of  mildew  spores  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  structure  called 
mycelium  and  the  production  of  spores 
were  greatly  affected  by  both  humid- 
ity and  temperature. 

Below  64  degrees  F.  there  was  very 
little  growth  of  the  mildew  organism 


Cut-Tobacco 

STEMS 


f 


or 


Rose 


Mids^ 


Excellent  for  mulching  roses,  control- 
S  rose  Midge  and  other  insects  and 
promoting  plant   growth,   Cui-To^acco 
Stems  are  a  "must"  for  every  grower  of 
roses.  Write  today  for  prices. 

J.  K.  LONG 

Dealer  in  Leaf  Tobacco 

P.  O.  Box  II  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 
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and  above  90  degrees  it  was  almost 
inhibited  and  indeed,  practically  so 
at  86  degrees. 

A  humidity  approaching  100  per 
cent  was  most  favorable  while  any 
condition  below  95  per  cent  produced 
little  or  no  mildew.    However,  the 
mildew  spores  are  in  quite  close*con- 
tact  with  the  rose,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  humidity  at  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  or  other  parts  of  the  plant 
may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  air,  especially  on  new, 
vigorous  growth. 

Ramsay,  Butler  and  Sang  of  the 
Zoological  Laboratory  in  Cambridge, 
England,  report  that  the  results  of 
studies  with  delicate  apparatus  under 
certain  conditions  which  might  be 
met  in  the  field  or  garden,  show  that 
the  relative  humidity  above  a  leaf  or 
plant  surface  may  be  affected  to  a 
height  of  .4  of  an  inch,  or  more,  by 
water  vapor  of  transpiration.    Cer- 
tainly any  fungus  spores  would  nor- 
mally be  closer  to  the  plant  surface 
than  .4  of  an  inch. 

On  the  other  hand,  atmospheric 
conditions  may  help  to  maintain  high 
humidity  at  the  leaf  surface.    Rapid 
changes  of  temperature,  especially  if 
accompanied  bv  wind  or  air  move- 
ment may  tencl  to  produce  favorable 
humidity  such  as  is  commonly  noted 
on  September  and  October  evenings. 
Rose  mildew  is  not  specifically  af- 
fected by  light  or  darkness  so  it  can 
develop  at  any  time.  All  of  this  may 
in  some  measure  explain  the  custom- 
ary increase  of  mildew  not  only  in  the 
fall   but  during  the  summer  when 
there  are  long  periods  of  showers  or 
intermittent  rain. 

One  other  important  observation 
ot  Longree  is  that  neifher  spore  germi- 
nation  nor  growth  of  the  fungus  strands  of 


rose  mildew  occurs  in  water.  Mildew 
will  not,  therefore,  develop  during 
actual  rain  nor  on  parts  of^the  leaf 
where  drops  of  water  from  dew  or 
rain  have  accumulated. 

I  will  hazard  a  premise  that  durine 
a  period  of  fog  the  air,  and  therefore 
the  surfaces  ofthe  plants,  have  a  rela- 
tive humidity  higher   than  99  per 
cent,  which  prevents  or  inhibits  all 
or  nearly  all  mildew.  That  is  just  the 
condition  that  Mr.  McDonough  re- 
ports and  which  seems  to  support  this 
premise.    Since  much  of  the  coastal 
weather  in  spring  and  autumn  falls 
below  64  degrees,  mildew  develop- 
ment is  further  restricted  to  from  3  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  Ywq  spores,  even 
when  favorable  humidity  is  present 
at  the  leaf  surface. 

The  rest  of  us  who  do  not  My^  in  an 
area  where  a  saturated  atmosphere 
prevails  must  expect  some  mildew. 
Fortunately  the  sulphur  sprays  used 
for  other  rose  diseases  are  a  reliable 
preventative  and  possible  eradicant. 
If  the  mildew  becomes  established, 
some  injury  is  certain  to  ensue  and  a 
bad  infestation  is  difficult  toeliminate. 
Karla  Longree  (Cornell  University 
Memoir  223, 1939)  confirmed  by  care- 
ful investigation  a  circumstance  fre- 
quently reported  but  often  disputed. 
She  found  "no  appreciable  difference 
between  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  with  respect  to  the  relation 
between  relative  humidity  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fungus."    In  other 
vs^rds  upper  and  under  surfaces  were 
affected  equally. 

There  are  various  reports  that  old 
leaves  are  less  susceptible  than  new 
growth.  Some  research  by  Corner 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  thicker 
cuticle  or  outer  surface  of  old  leaves 
was  more  difficult  for  the  soft  mycelium 


w 


I 


of  the  fungus  to  penetrate.  Long- 
?ee  suggest!  that  this  thicker  cuticle 
and  ofler  leaf  tissue  may  reduce 
transpiration  so  that  the  actual  hu- 
midity at  the  surface  of  mature  leaves 


may  perhaps  be  a  few  po«>«  lo^*^ 

than  that  of  Y^^ng  f°l'f«^  °"  £ 
same  plant  or  on  other  plants  in  the 
same  environment  and  atmosphe  e. 
Both  premises  seem  to  be  plausible. 


Meeting  the  Problem  of  Spray  Injury 

L.  M.  Massev,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  Nev.  York 


ludeing  by  the  number  of  reports 
reaching  me,  many  rose  growers  are 
experiencing  injury  to  their  plants 
from  materials  applied  as  sprays  or 
dusts.  In  some  cases  the  reason  seems 
to  lie  in  unusual  weather;  in  others, 
materials  with  which  the  growers 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  are 
being  used  because  of  inability    o 
purchase    chemicals    obtainable    in 
Lacetime.  It  is  believed  that  a  bit  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  spray 
injury,  and  ways  of  reducing  it  to  the 
minimum,  may  be  in  order  at  this 

season.  ,  ,  .     -^^ 

It  is  probably  true  that  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  throughout  the  rest  ot 
the  summer  into  September,  high 
temperatures  are  generally  respons  - 
ble  for  most  of  the  burning.  This  is 
especially  true  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  sulphur  which  in  any  form, 
spray  or  dust,  may  burn  when  the 
temperature  gets  into  the  nineties  and 

*  I*n^the  Cornell   University    Rose 
Garden  a  wettable  sulphur  spray  is 
used  throughout  the  season  and  little 
or  no  burning  is  experienced.  Here  it 
is  usually  dry  as  well  as  hot  in  mid- 
season,  and  so  it  is  safe  to  make  less- 
frequent  applications.  In  actual  prac- 
tice the  garden  may  go  several  weeks 
at  a  time  without  spraying,  provid- 
ing it  does  not  rain.   The  problem  ot 


summer  burning  is  anticipated  and  a 
special  effort  made  to  have  blackspot 
under  control  by  frequent  and  thor- 
ough applications  during  spring  and 
early  summer.  Further,  withou  a 
serious  chewing  insect  probleni  arse 

nate  of  lead  is  not  used,  and  this 

lessens  the  danger  of  injury. 
The  time  of  day  when  the  dusting 

or  spraying  is  done  is   important. 

Duslg'is'best  done  in  the  early 

morning  or  evening  when  the  air  is 
nuiet     At  these  times  one  can  get 
thorough  coverage  of  both  upper  and 
ower  surfaces  ofthe  leaves  with  the 
minimum  of  material  and  greater  uni- 
formity of  deposits.  Mostofusapply 
too  much  dust  anyway,  and  heavy 
deposits  increase  the  danger  of  burn- 
inT  It  is  suggested  that  you  try  dust- 
inl  in  the  evining,  just  before  dusk 
r„|  take  advantage  of  the  cool  night 
temperature  that  follows.    Use  no 
morrdust  than  necessary— if  it  is 
^oniicuous  on  the  foHage  you  are 
using  too  much-and  leave  out  the 
Sate  of  lead  unless  you  reaUy  n^d 
if  for  chewing  insects.   Sulphur  oust 
without^senate  of  lead  is  available^ 
Xl\^  not  necessary  that  the  foliage  be 
wet  to  hold  the  dust.  .    . 

"^The  best  time  to  spray  is  m  the 
early  morning,  on  a  rising  temFra 
ture    Under  these  circumstances  the 
water  will  evaporate  quickly  and  the 
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Sprayed  foliage  will  be  entirely  dry 
before  noon  and  the  daily  period  of 
high  temperature. 

The  rose  is  sensitive  to  both  copper 
and  lime,  and  these  materials  in  vari- 
ous   combinations    should    be    used 
with  caution.    The  so-called  '"fixed" 
or  "insoluble"  coppers,  such  as  red 
copper   oxide,    copper   oxychloride- 
sulphate,  basic  copper  sulphate,  etc., 
used  without  lime  have  replaced  the 
older  "soluble"  coppers,  such  as  bor- 
deaux mixture  for  many  crops  and 
diseases.  Insoluble  coppers  in  general 
work  well  on  roses.  Copper-contain- 
ing materials  are  safer  during  periods 
of  high  temperatures  than  are  sul- 
phur materials,   and  many  growers 
turn  to  their  use  during  the  summer, 
returning  again  to  sulphur  when  the 
temperatures  are  lower. 

Weaker  concentrations  of  spray 
materials  may  appear  to  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  burning  if 
properly  used;  but  it  is  believed  that 
better  results  will  be  had  in  using 
standard  concentrations  and  giving 


more  attention  to  getting  good  cov- 
erage   without    over-spraying    the 
plants.    Adequate  pressures  and  noz- 
zles with  small  orifices  to  break  the 
spray  into  a  fine  mist  will  go  far  in 
enabling  the  operator  to  get  good 
coverage  without  drenching.    Angle 
nozzles  to  get  under  the  leaves  to  cov- 
er the  undersides  are  essential.   Also, 
all  sprays  should  have  wetting  and 
spreading  adjuvants  added  to  them, 
—most  proprietary  sprays  have  such 
wetting-spreaders,— and    if  you  pre- 
pare your  own  sprays  you  should  see 
that  such  a  material  is  added. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  newer  ma- 
terials such  as  "Fermate"  and  "Di- 
thane"  we  may  have  fungicides  that 
will  cause  less  burning.    But  current 
season  injury  from  "Fermate"  used 
alone,  and  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur, has  been  reported.   Some  50  or 
so  members  are  cooperating  with  the 
writer  this  season  in  testing  "Fer- 
mate," and  it  is  expected  that  we 
shall    soon    know    more    about    its 
efficiency  and  safety. 


tioIX:t^UTRlliH^mllX:v^>'^^%^  ^A**°  recognized  in  that  vast  institu- 
'■'■<""  ^'i*  *o«e  'n  America,  by  J.  Horace  McFarland. 


CtiriSltmaS!  Cartrg  ?  -Well,  n  i.  a  Imle  eany  but  we  want 
you  to  know  that  they  will  be  available  from  the  American  Rose 
society  this  year. 

As  a  new  service  to  the  members,  a  very  attractive  Rose  Christmas 
Card  has  been  designed  and  will  be  available  this  falL  ItTs  the  French 
&  pr  nTd'bv  t°hVf '  '°T  •"  '"  appropriate  Rose  Christma^meLlge  It 
pap       ^        four-color  process  on  excellent  quality  white  pebbled 

^"^'^  ^°'  '^^  announcement  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rose  Magazine. 
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THE  SOCIETY'S  HIGHEST  SHOW  AWARD 


To  win  the  famous  Nicholson  Bowl 
once  is  an  indication  that  one  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  along  the  ac- 
cepted line  of  a  successful  rose  grower; 
but  to  win  it  twice  in  succession, 
well,  now,  that  calls  for  comment 

This  unusual  feat  was  accomplished 
by  Mrs.  George  G.  Rogers,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Rose  Society,  at  the  1944  show,  held 
on  May  7, 1944,  wherein  she  repeated 
her  1943  performance. 

Mrs.  Rogers  really  takes  her  rose 
growing  seriously,  paying  Particular 
attention  to  those  small  details  that 
forever  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

Her  garden  consists  of  some  two 
hundred  bushes  in  about  one  hundred 
varieties,  occupying  a  space  that  one 
would  describe  as  pocket  handker- 
chief in  size-about  25  by  50  feet-at 
the  rear  of  her  home. 

Her  accomplishments  set  the  tempo 
for  the  rest  ot  the  members  of  the  ban 
Francisco  Rose  Society  who  must 
meet  this  lady's  challenge,  not  only 
at  the  show  table  but  in  her  cultural 
practices. 


Mrs  George  C.  Rogers,  twice  Nicholson 

Bow   Winner  in  San  Francisco     A  fine 

rose  grower  and  a  true  sport. 


Care  of  Roses  in  the  West 


For  those  of  us  living  in  the  West 
where  we  have  practically  no  rain 
from  the  first  of  June  until  at  least  the 
first  part  of  October,  watering  is  one 
of  our  main  items  of  maintenance. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  this. 
First,  we  can  control  the  amount  ot 
water  our  rose  bushes  receive,  and 
second,  we  can  control  the  timing  ot 
its    application.     Also   during   this 


neriod  we  are  not  troubled  with 
Sous  diseases  as  much  as  where 
the  climate  is  damp. 

Of  course,  near  the  ocean  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fog  more  trou- 
ble is  ex^rienced  with  fungous  dis- 
eases than  farther  inland.  Fortu 
nately  these  different  diseases  can  be 
""cl^JolU  if  a  person  sprays  often 
enough  with  a  good  fungicide.  There 
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are  several  on  the  market  so  be  sure 
to  use  one,  and  when  you  spray  the 
bushes,  be  sure  to  spray  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  and  the  ground 
around  the  plants  as  well. 

Water  or  irrigate  your  roses  thor- 
oughly when  you  do  it.  A  surface 
irrigation  is  of  no  value  because  the 
water  must  penetrate  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  IJ^  to  2  feet  to  be 
effective.  At  no  time  during  the  sum- 
mer should  you  let  your  roses  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  water. 

How  often  you  irrigate,  of  course, 
depends  on  your  soil  and  the  weather. 
It  is  time  to  irrigate  when  the  soil 
starts  to  become  dry.  A  light  soil  has 
to  be  watered  oftener  than  a  heavy 
one. 

There  is  always  an  argument  about 
the  best  way  to  irrigate  roses.  Person- 
ally, I  think  that  the  method  is  not 
as  important  as  how  thoroughly  you 
do  it.  If  you  are  near  the  ocean,  over- 
head irrigation  may  have  a  tendency 
to  create  a  condition  whereby  you 
are  more  apt  to  have  mildew.  As  you 
go  inland,  you  run  into  less  trouble 
from  overhead  irrigation.  Overhead 
irrigation  should  be  done  in  the 
morning,  but  however  you  irrigate, 
be  sure  the  ground  is  wet  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth. 

If  you  are  generous  in  the  use  of 
barnyard  manure  as  a  mulch,  your 
water  bill  will  be  a  great  deal  less 
than  if  you  use  no  mulch.  Mulching 
helps  to  keep  the  amount  of  water 
you  use  to  a  minimum  and  it  also 
serves  to  fertilize  your  rose  plants. 

As  all  good  growers  know,  roses 
will  respond  to  feeding  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  any  other  flower.  Mulching 
with  barnyard  manure  is  always  good 
and  should  be  done  at  least  once  a 
year  in  the  winter.  In  addition,  how- 


ever, a  summer  mulch  is  also  worth 
while.  The  use  of  a  complete  fertil- 
izer helps  you  to  obtain  those  prize- 
winning  blooms  we  are  always  try- 
ing to  grow.  A  small  amount  used 
often  is  better  than  a  larger  amount 
applied  less  frequently.  Scatter  the 
fertilizer  around  the  bush,  scratch  it 
in  lightly  and  then  irrigate. 

Scratching  in  the  fertilizer  brings 
up  another  point.  The  less  you  culti- 
vate or  dig  around  your  roses,  the 
better.  A  scuffle  hoe  is  a  wonderful 
type  of  tool  to  use  in  keeping  weeds 
out  of  your  rose  garden.  You  can  get 
under  and  around  your  bushes  with- 
out disturbing  the  ground. 


Why  Not  a  Rose  Church 
Service? 

The  rose  is  inseparably  linked  with 
all  kinds  of  human  activities,  and  it 
is  most  appropriately  associated  with 
the  activities  of  the  church.  A  recent 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Elbert  Hefner 
briefly  gives  his  experiences  in  carry- 
ing on  an  established  event  and  ini- 
tiating a  new  one. 

"You  might  be  interested  in  some 
of  our  activities  in  cultivating  appre- 
ciation for  roses.  For  15  years,  or 
until  last  October,  I  was  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  where  an  Annual  Rose 
Festival  has  been  held  for  the  nine- 
teenth time.  That  Festival  has  be- 
come an  institution  in  the  city  and 
always  a  delightful  occasion  in  the 
fellowship  and  beauty  of  the  rose. 

*  'Upon  moving  to  Anadarko,  Okla . , 
I  contacted  the  Rose  Unit  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  and  found  that  they  had 
been  having  a  Rose  Tea  once  a  year. 
When  the  Festival  as  a  church  service 


.•The  n7,b-  -teSh  wafa 
,oses  assembled  -  t^^^^  reverybody 
surprise  ??d  J^'  «  ^ed  there  were 
present,  i^o  °"^  *  .f  t^L,j  u^re    Not 

every  person  'ffj^'t^  ^^urch  was 
door  as  he  came  m.    ine  cnu 

packed. 
••Such  a  fellowship  will  stimulate 

interest  and  appreciation  in  anv  com 
•  ri    ,  g^j-s  01  expe 

"rthe  most  delightful  occasions. 
Meet  the  New  Treasurer 

was  aPP°XiJ^Ty  Pre  ident  Erd- 
ican  Rose  Society  py  ^ 

„.a„,  with  the  approval  of  the^TJ 
tees.    Councilors    anu    ^^^ 
ewrJwnTrLniSS 

nud  meetfng.  His  garden  was^on^o 

^■^"^^  ^'^'"1  °?hf  eVaW  shme'nrof 

ieVeXgMun'^ipalRo-G-'^-- 

Mr   Vize  was  born  and  reared  in 

Reading  and  was  graduated  from  the 

Readine    publ  c    schools    and    tne 

.     wt;^n£hooloftheUmve^^^^^^^^^^^ 

StT^  ba^nL'^xcV  for  two 

3Then  he  was  in  the  investmen 
Lurity  business.    At  presen^  he  ^^s 

Comptroller   of  the   °!'^'"„„  ■  ...g^ 
Trust  Company  which  is  considered 


IJ^mest  Vize,  Treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
Mr.  Ernest  vi^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

one  of  the  best  banking  institutions 
in  Pennsylvania. 

He   started   growing   toses    a 
hobby  in  1930  a^er  he  wa   attraoed 

\y  ^'^  ?KrTst1o  d  hL  "  --  La 
shop.  The^florist^o  ^^^.^^  ^^ 

^'T.'  have  Uen  something  else. 
T'^  how  he  still  prefers  fragrant  va- 
Anyhow  he  stii   p      to  varieties  of 

S  tell  fibers  and  other  jo^u- 
Tar  classes,  he  grows  about  35  differ 

nS'roses  he  is  ---^f  j. 
^r '"^  all  flowers  V^^l^^l^^ 
PgJoweT:nd"a^de:otee  of  color  pho- 

tography. 
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P.O.BOX  687 

DearA.R.S.: 

The  Gulf  Coast  is  rather  difficult 
rose-growing  territory.  Reading  Mr. 
Qaunoy's  articles,  you  learn  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  Gulf  Coast 
rose  enthusiasts.  We  have  an  annual 
rainfall  of  55  inches  and  the  land, 
mostly  black  land  prairie,  slopes  to 
the  Gulf  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  per  mile. 

Blackspot  and  die-back  are  very 

prevalent,  and  very  little  spraying  or 
dusting  is  done.  Black-leaf  40  has 
been  advertised  so  widely  that  some 
inexperienced  gardeners  use  it  for  all 
the  ailments  of  the  rose,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  aphides  are  a  serious 
pest  only  in  the  early  spring.  I  do  agree 
with  Mr.  Daunoy  that  fine  roses  can 
be  grown  along  the  Gulf,  especially 
if  the  proper  varieties  are  selected. 

More  interest  in  roses  was  evident 
here  15  to  20  years  ago.  Now  the 
Gulf  Coast  gardeners  have  gone  wild 
over  azaleas  and  camellias,  especially 
the  latter.  Men  seem  to  have  fallen 
harder  than  women.  A  sum  large 
enough  to  buy  rose  bushes  to  last  a 
lifetime  is  often  spent  for  one  camel- 
lia. Every  dog  has  his  day.  This  is 
the  day  of  the  camellia  in  Gulf  Coast 
gardens. 

The  camellia  has  been  in  eclipse 
before,  and,  having  watched  the  pa- 
rade of  flowers  and  fashions  for  Amer- 
ican gardens  for  nearly  forty  years,  I 
an  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  in 
partial  eclipse  again.  Camellias  are 
too  beautiful  to  be  forgotten  entirely. 
However,  when  the  great  wave  of 
enthusiasm  has  subsided,  gardeners 
\yill  see  them  in  their  true  perspec- 
tive. The  rose  cannot  be  kept  in  the 
background  very  long.  Here  in  early 
spring  you  rose  lovers  of  the  North 


could  discover  some  lovely  pictures 
in  and  around  Gulf  Coast  cities. 
White  and  pink  Cherokees  draped  on 
fences  or  climbing  high  in  oak  or 
gum.  Lady  Banksia  a  shower  of 
pale  gold.  Climbing  Talisman,  Col- 
umbia, Etoile  de  Hollande,  and  many 
others  in  bloom  on  fence  and 
trellis.  Here  and  there  you  may  dis- 
cover an  old  timer,  a  Devoniensis, 
Souv.  de  la  Malmaison  or  Marechal 
Niel.  In  the  piney  woods  north  of  us 
are  old  cemeteries  where  tea  roses 
flourish,  bushes  4  to  5  feet  high  and 
at  least  that  large  across, — Pink  and 
White  Cochet,  Duchesse  de  Brabant, 
Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Safrano. 

I  could  almost  prove  that  rose  in- 
terest is  not  as  dead  down  here  as  it 
seems  to  be  by  a  reference  and  com- 
pliment to  the  neighbor  city  in  the 
Southend  of  our  county.  Port  Arthur, 
Texas.  This  city  has  an  active  rose 
club  and  a  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society  far  above  the  average 
for  cities  of  the  same  size.  I  know 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  rose 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  Country. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  A.  Winkler 


THE  ROSE 

Skilful  is  man  in  inventions — 
Aeroplanes,  bombers  and  jeeps. 
Wide  is  his  scope  of  horizon; 
He   conquers   the   heights   and   the 
deeps. 

Far  hath  he  delved  into  science 
And  ever  his  keen  knowledge  grows, 
But  with  all  of  his  skill  and  wisdom 
He  never  hath  yet  made  a  rose. 

Martha  Jeannette  Daniels 


WHO   HAS   OLD   ROSES? 

Charles  A.  Dawson,  Salem,  Virginia 
Chairman,  Old  Rose  Committee, 


I 


Secretary  Allen  says  that  into  hU 
office  come  lots  of  'W'f^ -^J^^;^, 

tX:^lys  oV  lacks  thedata 
from  which  to  answer  these  ques 
rs     The  Old  Rose  Commutee  . 
minded  to  respond  to  our  Secretary  s 
call  and  to  devise  some  means  ot 
helning    out    in   this    predicament. 
We  want  to  gather  a  body  of  in  orma- 
don  that  wifl  enable  the  centrd  °ffic 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  to  teii 
searchers  for  old  varieties  of    oses 
where  they  can  get  plants,  cuttings, 

^th^o'gh'^trofd  Rose  Fellowship 


mee  in  the  Rose  Magazine  we  have 
fvf:  several  years  recorded^the  names 

nf  various  co  lectors  of  old  roses  ana 
have  comniented  on  numerous  old 
gardens  in  which  specimens  of  the 
flassic  varieties  are  to  be  found.  Our 
I       onw  is  to  get  in  hand  much 

Society.  ,  L    g  old 

Where  can  people  s^e  tnese 
sorts  growing?    Where  can  they  ^e 
rnrp  sinuinc  specimcns  for  their  own 
gST  The7e  two  questions  we 
want  to  be  able  to  answer.  We  want 


"ROSBS" 

,,  G.OW..  o.  Wood's  aoU..N-.^t'"^ 

Modern.  Rare  and  Old-Fashioned  Roses-Mosses, 
folias,  Scotch  and  Sweetbriers^  j^^^^^_^,,  „ewest  varieties.   Tree 

Hybrid  Teas,  Flonbundas  ana  v. 
Roses  for  1945  sp^^-J^^^^l-^-,  „,„,  other  items,  too-listed  in 

Cover  to  cover.  tK^^^^BXT^^^ 

natural  color.   This  is  a  catalogue  you 

East  of  Iowa;  25  cts.  elsewhere.  A   .1     '^o 

300  Patcrson  Avenue  .     ^„^  Sales  Grounds 
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to  have  our  information  accurate  and 
down-to-date. 

The  best  way  to  begin  seems  to  be 
this  call  to  our  members  for  help. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio,  a 
member  of  the  Old  Rose  Committee, 
who  has  a  splendid  collection,  and 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of 
the  Rose  Magazine,  has  volunteered 
to  undertake  the  handling  of  the 
correspondence  for  this  project.  Will 
you  who  read  this  page  and  have  at 
command  some  facts  that  might  be 
useful  to  us  please  pass  them  on  to 
him  in  a  letter? 

We  are  restricting  our  inquiry  to 
those  kinds  and  types  of  roses  that 
come  within  the  limits  outlined  by 
Mrs.  Keays  in  her  book  "Old  Roses." 
These  are  the  varieties  that  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  rose  world  before  the 
rise  of  the  hybrid  teas.  Many  of 
these  are  now  virtually  out  of  com- 
merce. Most  commercial  lists  and 
catalogs  are  of  little  use  to  the 
searcher.  Where  have  you  recently 
been  able  to  get  one  or  more  of  these 
kinds? 

For  our  purpose  the  names  of 
specific  varieties  are  of  first  import- 
ance. We  are  not  interested  in  un- 
identified specimens.  They  represent 
another  set  of  problems.  We  are  set- 
ting out  to  discover  where  a  lover  of 
old  roses  can  now  secure,  whether  by 
purchase  or  by  exchange,  authentic 
specimens  of  the  classic  roses,  the 
rare  old  varieties.  Do  not  assume 
that  somebody  else  will  certainly  tell 
what  you  know  or  that  the  Old  Rose 
Committee  must  already  know  it. 

And  please  remember  that  we  are 
not  now  calling  for  questions  about 
old  roses.  We  have  lots  of  those. 
In  fact,  such  questions  are  responsible 


for  this  call  for  help.    Information 
please! 

If  you  will  cooperate  we  shall  be 
able  to  add  one  more  important  ser- 
vice that  the  American  Rose  Society 
can  offer  its  members.  Besides,  you 
will  be  helping  to  foster  and  develop 
the  very  interesting  and  important 
use  of  these  old  roses,  and  you  will 
certainly  be  promoting  a  good  fel- 
lowship among  the  neighborly  ex- 
changers of  the  material  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  personal  garden  of 
old  roses. 


Plant 

Hunters'  Corner 


This  column  in  the  Magazine  is  in- 
cluded to  help  locate  sources  of  rare 
varieties  that  are  not  commonly 
listed  in  catalogues.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  not  old  roses,  but 
rather  they  are  varieties  that  were 
introduced  only  a  few  years  ago,  but 
are  not  now  commonly  grown,  or 
advertised  by  the  rose  growers  of  the 
country. 

Perhaps  you  know  of  some  nurs- 
eryman who  is  growing  plants  of 
the  wanted  varieties  and  lists  them 
in  his  catalogue.  Perhaps  you  have  a 
plant  growing  in  your  own  garden, 
or  know  of  one  from  which  budwood 
or  cuttings  could  be  obtained  by 
purchase  or  exchange.  If  you  do, 
won't  you  help  your  fellow  members 
by  sending  the  information  on  a  card 
to  the  Secretary's  office  where  a 
record  will  be  made  for  future  use 


PLANT  HUNTERS'  CORNER 
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1  .       u       FrnTciTY    HT.  (Clarke  Bros.,  1919.) 
and  the  information  forwarded  to  the     Fb^^^^^      ^^^     ^^^^^^    ^,., 


person  wanting  it? 
Here  is  the  starter  list: 

BkSck  Chakm.    R.     CF.    Cant,     »^^^  g^^.^,.    hT.    (A.  D.ckson. 
iql4.^  ^.,-r   ^A  1930.)  „^     ,^,^_ 


Friendship.    'hT.     (Amling    Co.. 

Gx-oiKB  DH  DyoK.    CT.    Qacotot. 
1853.) 


Coumi  OF  Stradbroke.  CHT.  (A. 

Clark,  1928.)  ^  ^3  ^ 

Daydream.  CHi.  (^n.. '-"'    > 


PoRTADOWN  Fragrance.  HT.  (Mc- 
Gredy,  1932.) 


1 


T/ie  Winners 


^  , 


i 
\ 


\ 


A  Survey  of  the  Prize-winnmg 
of  the  Country. 

Charlotte  Armstrong 

Second  best  in  the  show  at  Okla- 
homa  City. 

Comtesse  Vandal 
Queen  of  the  show  at  Reading. 

Crimson  Glory  , 

Four ''firsts"  at  Cleveland.  Second 

best  in  show  at  Molme. 

Editor  McFarland 

Queen  of  the  Show  at  Oklahoma 

City. 
Etoile  de  Hollande 

A  R  S  Silver  Medal  Certificate  at 
A.  IN.,  o.  ^^\^^  A  R  S  Bronze 
San  Francisco.  A-  ^- i^'  f:'.  _.- 
medal  at  San  Francisco .  One    tirs t 

at  Cleveland. 

Golden  Harvest 

Grand  Sweepstakes  at  Port  and^ 
Albert  S.  Samvelo  Trophy  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mirandy  ^,      ,      , 

Garden  Center  Medal  at  Cleveland. 


Varieties  in  the  1944  Rose  Shows 

Mme.  Henri  GuiUot 

H.    C.    Steffens    Trophy    at    ban 
Francisco. 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud 

A  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Certificate 
at  Cleveland.  Three  firsts  at 
Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 

Two  "firsts"  at  Cleveland. 


Mrs.  Paul  R.  Bosley 

Two  "firsts"  at  Cleveland. 

''S-n%f  the  show  at  CW^^^^^^ 
Econd  best  in  show  at  Reading. 

^Tr.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Certificate 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  Doctor  x  >r  i    « 

;,,  thf^  show  at  Moline. 
Best  rose  in  the  ^^^ri  Vprtificate 
A.  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Certihcate 
at  San  Francisco.  A  R.  S^  Bronze 
Medal  Certificate  at  Tacoma. 


Ji 
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Review  of  Views 

THE  1932  AMERICAN  ROSE 

ANNUAL* 

No  rose  lover  living  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  should  fail  to  read 
the  article  in  the  1932  Annual  by  that 
great  rosarian,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas.  By 
a  carefully  prepared  list  he  compares 
his  recommended  varieties  for  the 
South  with  the  ever-popular  Radi- 
ance family.  It  is  a  most  illuminat- 
ing summary  designed  to  help  South- 
ern growers  to  select  better  varieties. 

How  important  is  the  need  for 
beauty  in  our  every-day  lives  and  par- 
ticularly during  these  most  trying 
times?  This  thought  is  appropriately 
and  sincerely  brought  out  in  a  beauti- 
fully written  sermon  "God  and  the 
Roses"  by  the  Rev.  Wilbur  H. 
Fowler.  This  article,  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  1932  Annual,  is  recom- 
mended for  quiet  and  earnest  study. 

Those  who  love  the  old  roses  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  enjoyment 
in  articles  by  Stephen  F.  Hamblin, 
Francis  E.  Lester,  William  G.  Irwin, 
and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Keays. 

The  late  Father  Schoener  tells  of 
his  experiences  in  working  with  Rosa 
gigantea,  while  on  the  subject  of 
species  roses  Eileen  W.  Erlanson 
writes  entertainingly  on  "American 
Wild  Roses."  This  well-illustrated 
narrative  shows  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  these  natives  of  our  own 
land. 

If  you  are  tired  of  privet  and  bar- 
berry for  hedges,  read  "Roses  for 
Hedges"  and  you  will  get  a  new  slant 
on  this  possibility  to  beautify  your 

*Copies  of  the  1932  Annual  are  available  from 
the  American  Rose  Society,  postpaid  for  11.00. 


home  grounds.  On  plant  diseases,  E. 
M.  Rosenbluth,  who  pioneered  the 
development  of  the  famous  Tri-Ogen, 
writes  that  "Black-Spot  Can  Be 
Controlled." 

The  Rose  Hobbyist 

Iftosies;  to  lou 

For  New  Members  Enrolled 
During  May  and  June 

BoBBiNK  &  Atkins  Co. — 3 

Dr.  Altamont  Brace y — 2 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Clark — 2 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Clark — 2 

Mr.  H.  L.  Cobb — 3 

Conard-Pyle  Co. — 15 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Erdman-4 

Detroit  Rose  Society — 5 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest — 3 

Mr.  Paul  Frese — 2 

Miss  D.  B.  Johnson — 4 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Kallenbach — 15 

Mr.  R.  E.  Lawton — 2 

Mr.  Maurice  H.  Merrill — 2 

Minnesota  Rose  Society — 4 

Dr.  a.  H.  Norton — 2 

Mr.  Jose  F.  Ortiz — 2 

Portland  Rose  Society — 29 

Reading  Rose  Society — 5 

Rose  Manufacturing  Co. — 5 

Seattle  Rose  Society — 4 

Dr.  S.  M.  Trenouth — 2 

Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Vietor — 2 

Mr.  J.  C.  White— 2 

Mr.  Melvin  Wyant — 2 

Mrs.  J.  Sam  Williams — 2 

Mr.  p.  a.  Winkler — 2 

PORTLAND  ROSE  SOCIETY: 

For    a    well-planned     and     co- 
ordinated membership  campaign. 


MODERN 

ROSES 

hmufiht  OP  to  date  with 

16-page  supplement 


w 


I 

1 


'VJ   " 


I 


The  4833  rose  varietit^  described  in  tl^ 

,olo  edition  "f  M;tlsSi.  ns She  183 
been  supplemented  by  (kscnpt.<_ 

-r  't:txt  :Swt.lumfcontainiig 

tuin  definite  facts  about  thc--;^^^^  ,  .jg. 

can  commerce,  na'"*^'^  •  ^  "„f    introduction, 
inator,    introducer,    date    ot    mtro 

parentage  and  description. 

You  Who  Already  Have  ^"demRosesU 
May  Purchase  this  l6.page  Supplement 
^  Separately  for  only  50  cents 

Supplement  Bound  in  Modern  Roses  II 

Modern  Roses   II   -^^^   thfk  rrS^S 
bound  in  at  the  back  of  the  book^>«^egu      ,^ 


5016  ROSES 

accurately  described 


to 


AMERICAN 

ROSE  SOCIETY 

MEMBERS 

ONLY 


„AY  BUY  THE  UP-TO-DATE  B»« ^^^,rT\/ 

THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


T  RIO  GEN  3-Purpo$eTRIATMINT  .^ 

^^-^;^DU$T  or  SPR4ir        V   '^*f^ 


CROW  MORE  ^eaatip/  ROSES 

Do  as  successful  Rose-growers  and  superintendents  of  municipal 
Rose  gardens  do  .  .  . 

Spray  or  Dust  with  TRI-OGEN 

•  It  will  protect  your  Roses  against  many  insect  pests— both 
sucking  and  chewing  types. 

•  It  easily  controls  Powdery  Mildew  and  Black-Spot. 

•  It  stimulates  plant  growth  and  tends  to  promote  healthy 
foliage  and  luxuriant  blooms. 

Use  TRI-OGEN   also    for  Protecting 
Other  Flowering  Plants  and  Vegetables 

While  TRI-OGEN  is  primarily  a  Rose  spray,  it  is 
equally  effective  in  protecting  Delphiniums,  Snap- 
dragons and  other  flowering  and  vegetable  plants. 

TRI-OGEN  SPRAY— At  dealer's  or  direct 

Small  Kit  (makes  16  qts.),  $1.50 

Medium  Kit  (makes  64  qts.)#  $4.00 

Large  Kit  (makes  32  gals.),  $6.00. 

TRIO-GEN  DUST— Lb.  65c;  5  lbs.  $3.00. 

FREE  TO  ROSE -LOVERS— Our  new 
booklet,  "Rose  Culture,"  tells  how  you  can 
grow  more  beautiful  Roses.   Write  today. 

ROSE  MFG.  CO. 

106-A  Ogen  Bidg.,  Beacon,  N.  Y- 


TRI-OGEN 


2  FORMS: 
DUST  and 
SPRAY 


Rtq    U.  S.  Pnt.  Off. 


AGRICULTURAL  V^";"^,,,  fGC 
^HE  PENNSYLVANIA  STMEOOLLEGe 


V' 
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The  New  1945  Rose 


Plant  Patent  No.  m 


Brilliant  Yellow, 

High-Centered, 

Rugged  as  a  Floribunda 


S' 


Rose  Plants  Are  Scarce 
-Plant  This  Fall 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  Rose 
Plants!  From  every  corner  of  America 
there  are  more  and  more  people  who  want 
to  plant  Roses— the  supply  is  way  below 
the  demand.  Many  leading  varieties  will 
be  completely  sold  out  this  fall  and  can- 
not be  included  in  the  catalog  next  spring. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  order  all  the 
Modern  Rose  Plants  you  want  now,  and 
plant  this  fall.  As  you  know,  Fall  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  Roses— for  earlier, 
bigger  and  more  blooms  next  summer. 


MINING  symbol  of  things  to 
come,  this  lovely  new  golden- 
yellow  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  re- 
flects the  lasting  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  years  ahead.  With  all  the  rugged, 
abundant  and  continuous  characteristics 
of  the  famous  Floribundas,  Fantasia 
blooms  diligently  from  early  summer 
right  through  till  late  fall. 

The  beautifully-formed,  artistic,  very  double 
blooms  hold  their  high  center  and  open  sIowl\ ,  for 
long-lasting  bouquets.  Many  leading  florists  have 
already  used  Fantasia  in  exquisite  corsages  and  un- 
usual bouquets.  Particularly  extolled  are  the  skek, 
bright  golden  buds,  borne  in  great  profusion,  often 
in  clusters.  Intriguing  wild-rose  fragrance.  Bushy 
plants,  30  in.  tall.  Strong,  2-yr.  field-grown  phmrs, 
guaranteed  to  live  and  bloom: 

$1.50  each;  3  for  $3.75;  12  for  $15. 


We  hope  every 
m ember  o  f  the 
A.  R.  S.  can  have  the 
J.  &  P.  catalog, 
"Parade  of  Modern 
Roses,  Perennials, 

Lilacs  and  Fruits" 
for  Fall  1944.  But 
gardeners  everywhere 
have  asked  for  it — 
the  supply  is  nearly 
exhausted — if  you  do 
nf)t  have  yours,  write  i 
today  or  it  will  be  too 
late.  Sent  free  and 
postpaid. 


Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  ROSE  GROWERS 
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How  many  friends  has 

HORACE   McFARLAND? 

Each  one  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  guest  in  their  garden - 
always  cheerfully  there  to  say  "good  morning,"  and  sometimes  to  go  in 
to  breakfast  with  you. 

Who  Else  Has  Ever  Had  3 
Roses  Named  in  His  Honor? 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  introduce  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
in  honor  of  the  most  loved  Rosarian  in  America. 

They  are  quite  different.   Do  not  confuse  them. 

1931.  *EDITOR  McFARLAND,  H.T $1.00  ea. 

For  years  a  favorite  deep  pink. 

1936.  *THE  DOCTOR,  H.T.  Named  by  Dreer's. 

Large,  satiny  pink $1.00  ea. 

1944.  *HORACE  McFARLAND,  H.T.  A  lovely  apri- 
cot-pink on  a  sturdy,  healthy  bush,  always 
in  bloom.  1945  All-America  Winner.  Plant 
Patent  applied  for.   Advance  Offering. 

3  for  $5.00;  $2.00  ea. 

Several  thousand  plants  are  ready,  but  will  they  be  enough  ? 

CATALOG    ON    REQUEST 

America's  over-all  1944-1945  Rose  crop  appears  to  be  43  per  cent  of 
normal  and  demand  seems  doubled.   Fall  orders  will  be  filled  first. 


A^€^ 


a<Men^ 


The  President's  Page 


From  Office  of 

THE  CONARD-PYLE  COMPANY 

West  Grove,  Pennsylvania 


PRESIDENT 


OUR  AFFILIATED  ROSE  SOCIETIES 

Harry  L.  Erdman 

n:  •       f  ,h^  Society  the  other  day,  the  Secretary 

While  talking  over  the  affairs  of  ^h/  So<:iety  tn  ^^^  secretaries  and 

„wd  the  splendid  cooperation  he  n?1  receiveu  devoted  to 

Xr  office*  oFall  the  a^l-ted  rose  societ^e  J^^^^^^^^^^^        ^^^^  ,,,^,     e 

°Th»  Sncieties"  in  each  issue  of  the  Magazine  sn  j.  ^orth- 

bJiS  SnT^  and  what  '^^ ^ZT^^^^^^^^^^''^'''  T  ^'e^'th" 

while  activities.   This  !%f  .^f^.f  fSg  done  to  promote  the  rose  by  the 

national  officers  appreciate  all  that  S 

affiliated  groups.  service  that  the  national 

The  local  affiliated  societies  really  ^"^(f;;;^^^^  gtates  covers  a  large  area 
organtzition  is  not  in  a  P°-Se°adqua«es  to  reach,  in  an  intimate  wa^.  a 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  neaaquar  province  of  the  local 

he  Sie  -ho  need  ^elp    I^  is  ^^^^^^^^^  i„  ,  personal  v.ay . 

clubVto'^hold  frequent  meetings  and  .^  ^^.^^,^^. 

A  live-wire  local  society  can  do  an  inestimable  amoumot^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^        _ 

munity  as  well  *f  "^ttesavlls.^nd  the  like. 

gardens,  encouraging  rose  .  ^^^  ,„ 

We  need  more  local  rose  societies,  and  it  there  ^^  „  ^^^ 

youTlocluty";  why  not  gtoK'^^^^ur'Sborhood,  then  the  thing  - 

ktVge^£"o^sr  ^rtln    ^L  /^  ^d^e^ ^^f 

member.  ^  Cr^riptv  living  in  communi- 

There  are  some  members  of  the  ^f^^^^^^^S^  oi  thilocal  society 
ties  where  local  organizations  exist  that^re  norm  ^ub 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  them,  "J.^  mo'^  .         j^ubt  that  the  association 
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Gleanings  from  Rose  Day  Program' 


Mr.  Paul  Frese,  Councilor  for  the  Sec- 
ond District  (New  York  State) 

Much  credit  goes  to  Mr.  Paul  F. 
Frese,  American  Rose  Society  Coun- 
cilor, District  2,  for  arranging  with 
Dr.  William  J.  Robbins,  Director  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  for 
an  excellent  Rose  Day  program.;  It 
is  possible  that  many  other  districts 
could  put  on  similar  programs  es- 
pecially in  communities  where  there 
are  municipal  rose  gardens. 

Eastern  states  as  far  south  as  Vir- 
ginia were  represented  among  the 
160  or  more  persons  who  attended 
the  Rose-Growers'  Day  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  The  Gar- 
den's collection  of  7,000  roses  of  more 


than  800  kinds  (of  which  nearly  80 
are  natural  species  and  varieties) 
formed  an  attractive  background  for 
the  meeting,  which  took  place  be- 
beneath  the  trees  across  the  road  from 
the  Rose  Garden. 

For  several  hours  before  the  speak- 
ing program  was  scheduled  to  begin, 
visitors  were  wandering  among  the 
roses,  studying  and  photographing 
them.  By  10:30,  when  Mr.  L.  C. 
Bobbink,  donor  of  most  of  the  roses 
in  the  great  garden,  was  to  have  led 
a  tour  of  the  planting,  more  than  a 
hundred  visitors  had  assembled.  Mr. 
Bobbink,  however,  was  prevented 
by  slight  illness  from  attending.  He 
was  represented  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  C.  White,  and  by  Messrs. 
Robert  W.  Eisenbrown,  L.  A.  How- 
ard, and  Peter  Kooy  of  the  firm  of 
Bobbink  &  Atkins. 

Dr.  William  J.  Robbins  opened 
the  speaking  program  at  11:30  and 
introduced  Mr.  Paul  F.  Frese,  who 
presided  during  the  morning  session. 
The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Everett 
A.  Piester,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Parks  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a 
former  Trustee  of  the  American  Rose 
Society, who  talked  on  "The  Newer 
Varieties  of  Roses :  Their  History  and 
Promise."  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
L.  M.  Massey,  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology  and  head  of  the  department 
at  Cornell  University  and  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Rose  Society 
who  spoke  on  "Control  of  Rose 
Diseases  under  Wartime  Conditions. 

A  long  noon  hour,  accompanied 
by  picnic  lunches  under  the  trees, 
served  as  the  occasion  for  the  pro- 


fessional and  amateur  rose  growers 
present  from  many  states  to  meet 
ffch  other  and  to  discuss  their  favor- 
ite topic  informally. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  led  the 
round-table  discussion  after  lunch. 
To  answer  the  first  question  on  how 
to  select  a  good  rose  plant,  he  called 
on  Mr.  Piester,  who  said:  .. 

-Buy  with  caution,  especially  it 
you  are  buying  packaged  roses;  buy 
with  both  eyes  open.    See  that  the 
plant  inside  is  green,  not  dried  and 
Uwn.    It  should  have  a  good  sys- 
tem of  fibrous  roots,  with  not  too 
much  cut  off.    It  should  consist  of 
two  or  three  good  canes-green  ones^ 
It  is  important  to  knov^  where  your 
roses  are^oming  from    The  quality 
of  the  rose  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  reliability  of  the  grower. 


DORMANT  OR  POTTED  ROSES? 
Asked  whether  dormant  or  pot  ed 
roses  were  to  be  preferred.  Dr.  Alien 
called  upon  S.  B.  Hutton  of  Conard- 
Pyle  Company,  who  said   that  he 
Would  recommend  dormant  roses  for 
fall   or  early   spring  planting,   and 
potted  plants  for  settmg  out  in  late 
soring.    He  advised  loosening  of  the 
Sf  potted  roses,  disturbing  the 
soil  as  little  as  possible.    Puddling 
of    the    soil    around    the   roots    he 
recommended  only  for  the  planting 

of  dormant  stock.  ,  ,^„  ••  he 

"When  plantmg  in  autumn,  ne 
said  "hill  up  the^oil  6  to  8  inches 
around  the  stems  of  the  plants  and 
le^ve  it  there  until  growth  starts- 
whkh  will  probably,  be  in  Apri 
Also  when  planting  in  spring    hill 

up  the  soil  the  same  way  around  th^ 
stems  of  the  dormant  roses  and  leave 


♦Courtesy  Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Carol  H.  Woodward,  Editor. 


and  Past  President  of  *e  Ameru^n  Rose  s>oci   y 

Director  o.  the  Hew  ^o*  Bo^cal^Ga^J-  ^^^^^  .^^,  ^^^,^„ 
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it  for  10  to  14  days,  or  until  growth 

begins." 

Mr.  Hutton  suggested  autumn  as 
the  best  planting  time  for  roses  in 
northern  United  States;  but,  he 
warned,  it  must  be  done  after  frost 
has  stopped  all  possibility  of  further 
top  growth. 

THE  AGE  OF  ROSE  PLANTS 
When  a  member  of  the  Little  Gar- 
dens Club  in  Greenwich  Village  asked 
to  what  age  a  rose  might  live  with- 
out care,  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Keays, 
who   has   brought   many   long-lost 
old-fashioned  roses  back  into  culti- 
vation, said  that  she  knew  that  some 
of  the  roses  she  had  found  in  aban- 
doned settlements  were  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  Applause  greeted 
the  story  then   told  by  the  Little 
Gardens  Club  member  of  how  she 
had  brought  back  to  vigorous  growth 
and  beauty  some  long-neglected  roses 
which     were     covering     unknown 
graves  in  an  ancient  cemetery. 

HOW  DEEP  TO  DIG 
Depth  of  soil  preparation  for  roses 
elicited  much  discussion.  Dr.  Cyn- 
thia Westcott  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
said  that  she  "always  followed  the 
rules"  and  prepared  her  ground  two 
feet  deep  when  planting  roses.  Dis- 
cussing this  matter  afterward.  Dr. 
Westcott  said  that  two  spades  would 
be  more  accurate  than  two  feet  of 
depth  in  her  own  practice. 

Mr.  P.  J.  McKenna  of  New  York 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  12  to 
14  inches  of  preparation,  as  long  as 
plenty  of  good  organic  matter  and 
fertilizer  were  added  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gillies  of  Hunting- 
ton, Long  Island,  said:  "One  foot 
deep  is  enough  only  when  you  know 


what  is  underneath.    If  you  don't 
know,  dig  deeper  and  improve  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  by  adding 
farm  manure.    If  you  can  get  farm- 
yard manure,  stick  to  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  leaf  mold  or  peatmoss."   Mr. 
Gillies  grows  his  roses  on  sandy  lo- 
cations, but  each  rose  bed  is  deeply 
dug  and  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
eood  topsoil  and  farmyard  manure. 
Mr.  Edwin  Sinnock  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  heavy 
clay  in  his  garden.  He  digs  12  inches 
deep,  uses  grass  clippings  and  tobacco 
stems  for  a  mulch,  and  he  says,  he 

has  fine  roses. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Dr    Allen  reported,  found,  after  ex- 
tensive tests,  that  the  deeper  the  soil 
was  prepared,  the  more  flowers  were 
produced.    However,   the  increased 
production  in  soil  prepared  24  inches 
deep   did   not   seem   to  compensate 
for   the    additional    effort    and   ex- 
pense when  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  plants  in  soil  prepared 
18  inches  deep.    He  expressed  him- 
self as  personally  considering  that 
12  inches  is  sufficient  in  the  ordinary 
garden  and  is  a  compromise  between 
what  is  usually  practical  and  what  is 
technically  ideal. 

FEEDING  ROSES 
Mulches    and   fertilizers   used  by 
different  growers  also  varied.    Ur. 
Westcott  said   that  she   hilled  her 
roses  in  the  fall  with  leafmold  and 
did  not  remove  too  much  of  it  in 
spring,  incorporating  the  rest  in  tne 
soil.  For  those  who  have  fresh  poul- 
try manure  available.  Dr.  Allen  rec- 
ommended 15  to  20  pounds  per  Itu 
square  feet  to  be  used  as  a  top  dressing 
for  fertilizer  in  the  very  early  spring 
or  in  late  fall. 


ROSE  DAY  PROGRAM 


Ur   Harrv  L.  Erdman,  who  man- 

^'%Ttest  the  soil  in  the  rose  gar- 

'-  Td  S  in  a'^v^^akterbWs, 
''';^nlv  ourTertiUrer  according  to 

and  ^Pply j^^'^V  nP^as  of  the  plants, 
the  immediate  needs  oi  t ne  t^ 

Onr  basic  formula  is  a  4-1^  ^  ^^^ 
Uur  oasic  lu  ^     pounds 

a  full  feeding.  „  „f  -,  Kal- 

'We  eive  a  full  feeding  ot  a  bai 

J  firilirer  such  as  this  early  in 
anced  fertilizer  sucn  ^^^^^^ 

'^' 'P".at  we%We  a  half  measure. 
Xr  te^st  ngThf  soil  again  In  Au- 
:Z  a  full  measure  is  given  if  the  soil 

'^^^rrrf^lio^l^-f  New  York 

Ci^'an?Long  Island.  Present  f 
the^State  Federation  of  Garden  Club^, 
and  one  of  ^^^^:'^:i^::^i 
TnlxtTo^  the  sS^'t  of  her  suc- 
cess so  far  as  soil  treatment  was 

'°Ta"m  a  great  believer  in  cow 
manure  for  foses."  she  responded^ 
"I  have  used  much  more  of  it  than 
is  generally  recommended.  1  have  it 
applied  in  the  fall,  completely  fill  ng 
the  hollows  which   are   le^   after 
hilling  up  the  roses.   This  is  always 
fresh.' 7later  application  of  manu^ 
that  is  several  months  old  «  dug  into 
the    beds     in    the    spring.     Large 
ImouS  of  superphosphate  are  a  so 
given  in  the  spring,  and  a  great  deal 
Sf  water  is  used  all  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  Also  one  application  of  a 
chemical    fertilizer    is    given    each 
season." 
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Mr.  Everett  A   Kester^^;3^t„|„«: 

CONTROLLING  INSECTS 
While  the  majority  who  spoke 
folf  there  was  little  that  could  be 
dine  to  clTeck  the  Japanese  beede 
'once  it  got  into  the  rose  garden.  Dr^ 
WpQfcott  was  more  hopetui,  auu 
Srttosprayw^thagoo^^^^^^^^^ 

ach  poison  once  a  ^^eek  wo^^ile  the 
the  beetles  "^f  .V^'f^^m  their 
Sr;rbr;^iinVb^s  and  letting 

^^^irr^d  i"pide:  Sol.  Mr.  Erd- 
„,a„  re  om^ended  C.  P.  O.  soap  and 
Scotine  sulphate  as  a  spray  on  the 


^-    ^'^ 
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under  sides  of  the  leaves.    Tri-Ogen 
also,  he  said,  would  be  effective. 

CROWN-GALL  AND  CANKER 
When  roses  are  affected  by  crown- 
gall.   Dr.   Massey  explained   in   re- 
sponse to  a  question,  the  soil  im- 
mediately about  the  roots  of  a  dis- 
eased plant  should  be  removed  along 
with  the  plant,  or  else  it  should  be 
sterilized  before  setting  a  new  plant, 
because    the    bacteria    causing    the 
disease  can  live  for  two  years  in  the 
soil.   It  is  therefore  safe  to  set  plants 
in  the  old  soil  only  after  two  years 
have  elapsed.   Galls  at  the  crown  of 
a  rose  plant  are  especially  injurious, 
he  said. 

"For  the  canker  diseases,  such  as 
brown  canker  and  stem  canker,"  Dr. 


Massey  continued,  "the  diseased 
parts  should  be  removed  by  pruning, 
then  burned,  and  the  plants  protected 
against  new  infections  by  spraying 
or  dusting.  For  root  knot,  or  gall, 
the  soil  should  be  treated  with  a 
nemacide,  such  as  chloropicrin,  be- 
fore replanting  to  roses.  The  removal 
of  root  knots,  or  of  the  swellings  in 
crown  gall,  from  the  infected  plants 
does  not  correct  these  two  troubles- 
affected  plants  should  be  burned." 

Before  the  afternoon's  discussion 
came  to  an  end,  Dr.  Allen  asked  Mrs. 
Keays  to  come  to  the  platform,  and 
she  appropriately  concluded  the  pro- 
gram by  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Bob- 
bink  for  the  way  he  had  appreciated, 
hunted,  collected,  grown,  distributed 
and  loved  the  old-fashioned  roses. 


'/-,  'Mtvi    '■  -'-■ 


^^-  %^.rt  ^,r 


,i.    -'^■fX'--^ 


W  ^^^^   '^^ 


-Si-  .  -4,^::,'^ 


A  section  Rose  Garden  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  as  the  Rose-Growers»  Day 

visitors  began  to  amve. 
Courtesy  New  York  Botanical  Garden 


Some  Worthwhile  Climbers 

R.  E.  Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio 


It  has  been  my  contention  that 
American    nurserymen     have  over 
foXd  entirely  or  neglected  -  pub- 

icize  properly  many  climbers  that 

'::i,L,  \  f ,p:;r,::„rtroduS 

varieties  that  ^^ve  been 
in  recent  years.  Because  ott 

-iry^S^hJ^TrnTbit^^^^^^^^ 
diced.  For  that  «ason  they  may 
discount  any  comparisons  ']>«  W 
make  between  the  old  and  new  va 


^X.  may  be  some  foundation  for 

this  assumption,  and  1  wUi 

that  'ny°P'°}°';^uTi7l  grow  most 

Sfh'entTaietTetn-l."^-ly, 
ift^Tdmit  that  my  opin^ns  h-^^^ 

''^^\fvThfcommentsTf  visitors 
extent  by  the  coin  .    j   „e 

to  our  garden,     ^^f /rilg      ^en  1 
invited  to  visit  me  in  June  wnc 
bJi  ve  I  can  produce  evidence  tha 
the  "horse  and  buggy  days    did  have 

something.  Of  ^^^^^'.^ues  ^ 
varieties  listed  are  not  antique*'  ^ 
all  of  them  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  be  better  known  .^^.^^^ 
Wichmoss,  K-o^"  *..,  :js 
crossed  with  a  moss  hybrid,  as 


(©to  =  JFasitwneti  ^K<5^f,l,un.  .«.>>«. 

Many  me.bJot  the  A-S^^X^^^^-^^^^^^^ 
of  Bobbink  &  ^^^"i°^I^:J^^i.  is  often  rarem  modern  roses^^^  .^y  ^P^  ^^^^^. 
possess  genume  oW-rose  periu  ^^^  ^^^  history,  ana  app 

pellingly  to  all  who  love  the  rose,  w  ;„r„rmol  be«»«y'  ««  P"""""'  * 

,^    ^AeLv  oink  edged  with  silver. 
Jeanne  de  Montfort  (Moss)    Cl^^?^,^,  U-pink. 

K  -u»r£^^^^<>eeP  r^,  ,„,p.  vemln.  on  awMte^-^^^^^^ 
La  Rubanee  (French  or  ^aUica;.   ^  ^j^^^g  Cabbage  rose 

^Uede  eery  (Ce„t.J>Ua  or  cabbage.^  ^ ^^ 

•  ^   a^tl^K^ Lr—Joiy  ana  is  available  for  late  October 

and'^NJ^vSe^sSpment  by  raUwa^^^^^^^^  ^^^  modern  Hybn.  Tg.  as  we.^as  aU 

OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE    featur  ^g^^.        cts.  el^where^  Als^^^  perennials, 
other  cla^s  of  '"^■'^^Z^^nthmbs.  Hardy  Azaleas,  L.lacs.  Cle 

'{^X^lSogrr-^ -'^  •'eep  and  use.  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Bobbink   &  Atkins,  300  P«t*''^«"  f^;;,„  .„.  SaUs  Croun. 
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name  implies,  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  any  collection 
of  climbers  when  planted  in  an  airy 
location.  If  grown  in  a  pocket,  it  is 
valueless  because  of  its  susceptibility 
to  mildew.  Lack  of  popularity  of  this 
variety  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  proper  location  was  not 
chosen  or  the  plant  was  too  well  fed. 
Unlike  the  mosses,  which  are  gross 
feeders,  and  which  it  resembles, 
Wichmoss  is  at  its  best  when  starved. 
In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  species 
Rosa  Hugonis. 

There  is  probably  no  rose  more 
appropriately  named  than  Bonfire, 
as  its  rather  small  fiery  scarlet  blos- 
soms are  produced  in  enormous  clus- 
ters. It  is  hardy  and  vigorous  but 
unfortunately  not  recurrent. 

Hillcrest  Pillar  is  very  similar  to 
the  old  favorite,  Harison's  Yellow, 
of  which  it  is  a  seedling,  but  it  is 
somewhat  more  vigorous  and  blooms 
over  a  longer  period.  It  is  hardy  and 
resents  pruning. 

In  addition  to  being  a  parent  of 
several  of  the  Horvath  roses,  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Prentiss  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable 
climber.  It  is  extremely  vigorous, 
hardy,  and  produces  in  great  pro- 
fusion blossoms  that  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  its  pollen  parent,  the 
hybrid  tea.  Lady  Alice  Stanley.  Like 
two  other  of  the  older  Horvath  roses, 
Jean  Lafitte  and  Long  John  Silver, 
this  rose  should  be  in  commerce.  ' 

But  few  climbing  hybrid  teas  find 
a  place  in  our  garden  because  in  our 
opinion  their  performance  hardly 
justifies  the  care  they  require.  Gains- 
borough is  one  of  the  very  few  ex- 
ceptions because  it  blooms  almost 
continuously.  Its  large  light  pink 
blossoms  are  of  hybrid  tea  quality 
and  the  plant  winters  quite  well  if 


laid  on  the  ground  and  covered  with 
earth. 

Crimson  Conquest  with  its  large 
semi-double  velvety  scarlet-crimson 
flowers  is  surprisingly  hardy  for  a 
sport  of  the  hybrid  tea,  Red-Letter 
Day.  Although  it  exceeds  its  parent 
in  hardiness  it  does  not  possess  its 
everblooming  qualities.  Without 
protection  it  shows  but  little  winter 
injury. 

Royal  Scarlet  is  another  well-named 
rose  insofar  as  color  is  concerned.  The 
blossoms  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
produced  in  such  profusion  that  the 
plant,  during  the  blooming  period, 
is  a  standout  in  any  collection.  It  is 
reasonably  hardy  but  shows  some 
injury  if  left  unprotected  during  a 
severe  winter. 

Similar  to,  but  still  quite  different 
from  American  Pillar,  is  another  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  rose.  Heart  of  Gold.  While 
not  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  Ameri- 
can Pillar  it  has  a  bit  more  "life"  in 
the  blossoms.  We  prefer  Heart  of 
Gold,  but  we  would  hate  to  give  up 
either.  Both  have  but  one  season  of 
bloom,  produce  blossoms  with  white 
centers,  and  are  hardy. 

Rosella  is  a  "hardy  with  light  pro- 
tection" climbing  hybrid  perpetual 
that  blooms  heavily  in  June,  and  like 
most  other  hybrid  perpetuals,  blooms 
occasionally  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  As  the  color  combination 
is  rather  difficult  to  describe  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
Modern  Roses  II;  "Bud  long-pointed; 
flower  25^  inches  across,  single, 
slightly  fragrant,  velvety  carmine, 
yellow  base,  orange  undertone;  clus- 
ter. 

Ghislaine  de  Feligonde  is  one  of 
the  few  truly  everblooming  climbers 
or  pillars  that  require  no  winter  pro- 


JeUow.  When  grown  .}«  ;«"„'^'^' 
[hey  soon  fade  but  are  still  a««-active_ 
ThJv  are  best  when  the  plant  is 
lown  C  partial  shade  and  heavily 

piyU?sBide,  which  is  better  known 

Sr^eaUeSme'r^that 'requires 
but  slight  winter  protecnon^  The 
blossoms  are  pale,  gold  ^^  the  base, 
shaded  carmine-pink  and  are  pro 
duced  in  long  loose  clusters. 

Violette  is  described   in  Modern 
Roses  II  as  an  improvement  on  VeU 
chenblau.  This  comparison^ un^'^ 
to  Violette  as  it  is  so  far  superior  i 
Veilchenblau  that  a  comparison    s 
impossible.    The  flowers  are  a  pure 
dei;  violet  and  are  produced  in  such 
great  profusion,  in  June  ony, 
?he  plant,  when  trained  as  a  piUar, 
is  a  veritable  violet  sp're-  Thi   rose 
should  appeal  to  those  wholike  some 
thine  different  and  distinctive. 

Bliiri  II.  a  hybrid  China  of  1845. 
i«  a  foreotten  rose  to  which  reier 
nee    s  farely  made  in  modern  rose 
books.  It  is  vigorous  and  surprising 
[y  hardy.    The  blossoms  are/im^lar 
in  size  and  form  to  those  of  Silver 
Moon  but  they  are  blush  in  color. 
These  two  varieties  form  an  untor 
lettabl  "picture  when  grown  so  that 
the  canes  intermingle. 

In  our  opinion,  and  in  the  ooin 
ions  of  many  visitors  to  our  garden 
there  is  no  better  white  cUmb«  *an 
Fraulein  Octavia  H«se.    Hardy,  o^ 

nurserymen.   Like  unisi*!"'^ 


gonde,  a  change  of  name  might  cause 

"  ie^nTaTttrf  one  of  the  early 
H^h  originations  that  for  som 

reason  .has  been  ne^ec«d^    Some^ 
rraXoCiUsSsvVousand 

Kn  tt'^ser^lTa-h:  £ 
single  bright  red  blossoms  are  pro- 

^TetnTnr&r  IS -somewhat 
simflar  to  J-otte  but.  has  proved  to 
l^P  far  more  durable  m  our  garaen. 
Thosrwho  have  a  fondness  for 
the  oTd  r^ses  and  consider  Hermosa 

l^^utstanding  in  tj-^  g;-|,g 
who  doesn't?)  should  have  Se^ma, 
which  is  a  climbing  form  of  Hermosa. 
It  is  always  in  bloom. 
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Midseason  Notes  on  Roses  in  Arkansas 

H.  R.  Rosen,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arkansas, 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  delight- 
ful week-end  visit  with  our  friends 
the  R.  C.  Frambers.  The  glory  of 
their  rose  garden  with  its  2600 
bushes,  the  towering  grandeur  of  the 
lovely  Ozark  Mountains  which  hover 
around  this  garden,  the  congeniality 
and  simplicity  of  the  Frambers,  all 
make  such  a  visit  one  of  serenity  and 

joy- 

A  number  of  things  noticeable  in 
this  garden  in  early  August,  1944, 
apply  equally  to  many  rose  gardens 
in  Arkansas.  With  some  notable 
exceptions,  growth  as  a  whole  is 
not  nearly  as  good  as  it  should  be. 
Probable  reasons :  the  residual  effects 
of  the  serious  1943  drought  which 
extended  into  the  early  winter  of 
1943-44;  exceptionally  cool  spring 
weather  (fully  a  month  longer  than 
usual)  with  frosts  as  late  as  early 
May;  and  the  serious  prevalence  of 
blackspot  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Scarcity  of  good  fungicides 
made  it  necessary  to  use  substitutes 
which  failed  to  give  good  control. 

Among  numerous  varieties  of  hy- 
brid teas,  including  many  considered 
to  be  the  very  best  now  available, 
only  Charlotte  Armstrong  and  Sierra 
Glow  showed  outstanding  vigor  and 
abundant  bloom  production.  Pink 
Princess  was  not  present  in  the 
Frambers*  garden,  but  in  the  experi- 
mental rose  plots  at  Fayetteville 
this  variety  was  also  outstanding  for 
vigor  and  productivity  in  the  present 
season.  In  fact,  among  several  hun- 
dred varieties  of  hybrid  teas  under 
observation,  these  three  were  the 
only  ones  that  approached  Radiance 


in  flower  display.  Poor  old  Radiance! 
If  the  Editor  will   kindly  permit, 
and  with  Kipling's  pardon: 
"Though    I've    belittled    you    and 

flayed  you. 
By  the  living  gods  that  made  you, 
You're  a  better  rose  than  most  of 

them. 
Radiance." 

For  garden  display  year  after 
year,  and  long  after  most  current 
varieties  will  have  perished.  Radiance 
is  and  will  be  supreme.  It  blooms, 
lives,  and  blooms  again  and  again. 
Out  of  the  many  hybrid  teas  now 
available,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are 
as  many  as  six  varieties  possessing 
the  vigor,  longevity,  and  produc- 
tivity of  Radiance. 

In  the  Frambers'  garden,  Texas 
Centennial,  President  Herbert  Hoover, 

Condesa  de  Sastago,  and  Rouge 
Mallerin,  which  usually  stand  around 
4  feet  or  more  high  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  were  about  2  to  3  feet  tall 
and  showed  only  a  fraction  of  the 
usual  number  of  blooms. 

Crimson  Glory  and  Poinsettia 
showed  up  best  among  red  varieties. 
Etoile  de  Hollande  was  not  rep- 
resented in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  adequate  comparisons  with 
the  other  reds. 

The  beds  of  white  varieties  were 
among  the  poorest  of  all  in  vigor  and 
flower  production.  Numerous  plants 
were  completely  dead.  Snowbird, 
Pedralbes,  McGredy's  Ivory,  and 
various  others  were  represented. 
Strangely,  the  old  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria  exceeded  all  others. 

A  special  note  appears  necessary  on 
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Snowbird,  since  the  former  Editor 
or  The  American  Rose  So-ety  ^^^^^^^^ 
lished  a  statement  m  the  1944  Amen 
an  Rose  Annual  that  this  variety 
"is  very  definitely  resistant  to  black- 
si' 'It  Breeze  Hill.    In  Arkansas 
r shows   no  more  resistance   than 
numerous  other  hybrid  teasi^em^^^^^^ 
no  more  than  Etoile  de  Hollanae 
andTpparently  no  more  than  Kaiserm 
Auguste  Viktoria,  and  this  is  not 


usually  considered  resistant.  So  far 
as  hardiness  and  vigor  are  con- 
cerned, Snowbird  does  not  appear  to 
Wdapted  to  the  hillv  regions  of 
Arkansas,  and  cannot  be  compared 
to  Pink  Princess  either  in  blackspot- 
resistance  or  in  vigor  and  hardiness^ 
However,  among  white  varieties 
there  is  no  doubt  that  It  is  a  little 

gem  and  will  long  be  popular  and 
important. 


PUTTING  YOUR  ROSES  TO  BED 

Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


"What,"  asks  the  novice  rose 
grower,  "is  all  this  talk  about  win- 
?er  proiection  for  roses?  H^^e  roses 
suddenly  gone  sissy  or  soft?  Why,  1 
tememUr  rose  bushes  four  to  six  fee 
tall  in  my  grandmother  s  g^^den^  1 
used  to  visit  her  during  my  Christmas 
vacation  and  I  never  saw  evidence 
of  any  protection  on  her  bushes. 

"Dal,  too,  was  quite  a  rose 
grower.  We  had  many  lovely  va- 
rieties in  our  yard.  Several  of  theni 
were  there  when  I  was  born  and  they 
still  produce  plenty  of  flowers.  Once 
ma  while  a  few  of  the  bushes  ded 

and  Dad  would  replace  theni  with 
others.  These  newer  kinds  although 
blooming  all  summer,  did  not    eem 
as  strong  as  the  older  ones.  Hedidnt 
cover  his  roses  when  ^v^nter  came, 
he  never  even  heard  of  such  non- 
sense.   I  recently  started  a  rose  gar- 
den of  my  own.  and  if  my  bushes 
need   some    help    over   the   winter 
months,   I  want   to   do   the   right 

''^This  sort  of  talk  is  often  heard,  and 


the  practice  of  leaving  roses  unpro- 
tecte^d  over  the  cold  winter  months  i 
very  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many 
rose  growers  are  either  ignorant  ot 
the  advantages  of  proper  v^rmter pro- 
tection, or  are  too  preoccupied  to 
take  the  little  time  required  to  apply 

%"uf  trrndmX" .  garden  was 
probably  not  protected.  It  consisted 
of  roses  generally  known  as     old 

fasWoned'"  This  S-UP  m^^^jf! 
mostly  rose  species  and  shrub  roses 
Cos'^s,  Centifolias,  Hugonis.  Har- 
kon's  Yellow,  Moss,  Galhcas,  etc. 
This  tyf^  of  rose  is  generally  hardy 
and  nee^s  no  protection  during  the 
cCld  months.  As  a  rule  these  roses  are 
Inns-lived,  and  if  properly  pruned 
wUl  live  for  years  and  bloom  most 

satisfactorily.  u„,„<.vpr 

In  Dad's  rose  collection,  however 
there  was  a  different  situation.   His 
^arAea    being   p  anted   years    after 
fimothefl  no  doubt  had  some  of 
fhe  species  roses  and  probably  many 
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of  the  hybrid  perpetuals.  These  also 
are  quite  hardy  over  much  of  the 
United  States  and  survive  most  win- 
ters without  protection.  In  later 
years,  he  added  a  few  hybrid  teas 
which  apparently  cave  him  trouble 
and  frequently  had  to  be  replaced. 
Dad  did  not  know  that  this  type  of 
rose  was  more  sensitive  to  cold  and 
the  ill  effects  of  winter  winds  and 
sun.  If  he  had  given  these  bushes 
the  needed  protection,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  bother  buying  and 
planting  new  ones  each  spring. 

We  therefore  find  it  necessary  to 
determine  the  type  of  roses  we  are 
growing  in  order  to  know  accurately 
what  measures  to  take  to  protect 
them  properly.  As  mentioned  above, 
species  and  shrub  roses  need  no  at- 
tention whatsoever.  Hybrid  per- 
petuals, while  not  so  hardy,  will 
survive  the  average  winter.  A  little 
soil  heaped  about  the  base  will  do 
no  harm  and  is  insurance  against 
injury  during  a  very  severe  cold 
period.  Most  hybrid  teas  will  kill 
out  entirely  unless  given  some  pro- 
tection. Teas,  except  in  the  South 
and  parts  of  California,  are  hopeless 
if  you  do  not  care  to  cover  them 

completely. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  roses  grow- 
ing in  our  garden  today  are  hybrid 
teas,  and  these  are  the  roses  that  really 
have  to  be  tucked  in  their  beds  for 
the  winter  months.  Protection  ac- 
tually should  begin  early  in  August, 
or  at  least  this  is  the  time  to  start 
hardening  your  bushes  to  withstand 
the  changeable  conditions  of  the 
winter  months.  No  fertilizers  of  any 
kind  should  be  applied  after  about 
August  10.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
stop  cultivation  and  withhold  water. 
This  will  discourage  soft  new  growth 


from  appearing  and  allow  your 
bushes  to  harden  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  ordeal  of  surviving  the 
icy  blasts  of  winter. 

After  the  first  hard  frost,  when 

most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped  from 

your  bushes,  tie  up  the  top  branches 

so  that  the  wind  will  not  whip  them 

about  and  cause  unnecessary  damage 

to  the  canes.   If  the  soil  is  very  dry, 

wet  the  ground  thoroughly,  for  the 

roots  must  have  sufficient  moisture 

to  keep  them  alive  and  active.  Then 

hill  up  each  bush  with  about  eight 

to  ten  inches  of  good  clean  soil.    If 

possible,  use  soil  that  has  not  been 

contaminated  with  old  rose  material. 

It   may   be   convenient   to   borrow 

loam  from  a  bed  of  annuals  for  this 

purpose.  Be  careful  in  pulling  up  the 

soil  that  you  do  not  uncover  the 

roots.   Keep  this  mound  wet  so  that 

it  will  freeze  solid. 

It  is  advantageous  to  fill  in  the 
hollows    between    the    mounds    of 
earth  with  stable  manure  if  this  can 
be  obtained.   In  the  spring  the  ma- 
nure should  be  worked  into  the  bed  to 
add  needed  humus.    It  also  has  con- 
siderable fertilizing  value.   Salt  hay, 
straw,  or  leaves  may  be  substituted 
for  the  manure.    Evergreen  boughs 
scattered    over    this    covering   will 
prevent  it  from  blowing  away  and 
will  also  help  to  protect  the  tops  from 
wind    and    sun.     To    obtain    these 
boughs  (I  live  in  the  city)  I  ransack 
the  neighborhood  right  after  New 
Year's  Day  and  gather  up  all  the 
discarded  Christmas  trees  I  can  find. 
I  strip  off  the  branches  for  use  on  my 
rose  beds  and  save  the  trunks  for 
stakes  for  my  rose  standards. 

Most  climbers  except  the  newer 
climbing  hybrid  teas  are  hardy  and 
need  no  winter  protection  if  planted 


in  a  sheltered  spot.   If  in  an  exposed 
totion,   they  Should  be   re^^^^^^^^^^ 

from  the   supports    ^^\^f'^^^l^_ 

pinned  close  to  the  ground.    In  ex 

remely  cold  regions  they  may  be 

overed    with    earth    and    leaves 

Climbing  hybrid  teas  and  teas  should 

'  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

PROOF   OF   PUDDING 
REPORTS  DUE 

The  sooner  the  Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding reports  are  in,  the  sooner  the 
1945  Annual  will  be  issued.  Will  all 
those  who  wish  to  contribute  kindly 
mail  their  reports  to  the  Society 
headquarters    before    November    i. 

Please  send  reports  on  onl^  new 
varieties  that  have  not  previously 
been  reported  more  than  five  years. 


This  can  be  determined  by  checking 
vour  copy  of  the  1944  Annual. 
^  The  reports  should  be  sent  in  on 
3  X  5-inch  cards  or  slips  of  heavy 
paper  of  the  same  size.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  each  card  should  con- 
tain the  following  information: 

1.  Variety  name 

2.  Number  of  plants 

3.  Number  of  years  on  test 

4.  Source  of  plants 

5  Whether  plants  were  purchased 
or  sent  gratis  (not  for  publi- 
cation), u    A    n  r 

6  Your  valuation  on  the  A,  d,  ^, 
D  scale  used  for  the  All-Time 
Hit  Parade  (see  July-August 
American  Rose  Magazine). 

7.  Your  candid  comments 

8.  Your  name  and  state 


Vigorous.—      Easy  to  grow.--- 

Large,  abundant  blooms,  more  constantly. - 

Comparable  with  the  best. 

ROSE  "V  for  Victory" 

PURE  YELLOW  AND  OTHER 

SUB-ZERO  HYBRID  TEAS 

Also   Hardy  Yellow  and    Or.nse  Climbe« 

Can  live  several  decades  even  f "  ^^JJ^V^-'a^l^arffrepTfienee! 
e^peme.    Plants  thatjail,  anywhere  wuhm  2  V^ 
purchased  from  the  hybridizers.  Order  atreci 

$1.50  each  3  for  $3.75 

RROWNELL  ROSES 

5  ROSE  PARK  •-"'" 
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WESTERN  ROSES 

Fred  W.  Walters,  Executive  Secretary,  Pacific  Rose  Society, 

La  Canada,  California 


Our  hottest  weather  should  be 
over  now,  but  how  much  rain  we 
will  have  for  a  couple  more  months 
is  a  question.  Therefore,  keep  up 
your  watering  or  irrigating  program. 
In  a  few  isolated  places  where  there 
may  be  danger  of  early  frost,  the 
roses  should  not  be  watered  too  close 
to  that  time,  but  in  most  areas  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  the  rose  bushes 
must  be  kept  irrigated  until  there  is 
adequate  rainfall. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  apparently 
the  method  you  use  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  as  the  thoroughness 
with  which  you  carry  it  out.  The 
ground  must  be  moistened  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  two  feet. 

The  fall  of  the  year  brings  certam 
disease  and  pest  control  problems, 
although  fortunately  the  pests  are 
not  as  abundant  as  in  the  spring. 
Mildew  and  orange  rust  may  become 
prevalent  at  this  time  of  year.  Pre- 
vention is  far  better  and  easier  than 
trying  to  cure  any  fungous  disease 
after  it  gets  started.  There  are  sev- 
eral good  sprays  on  the  market,  so 
use  the  one  that  is  giving  you  or  your 
friends  the  best  results. 

VARIETIES 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  you 
usually  see  the  best  color  in  roses. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  very  good  idea  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the.  va- 
riety names  so  you  may  know  which 
ones  to  order  this  winter. 

If  there  are  commercial  growing 
fields  near  you  and  you  have  enough 
gasoline  to  get  to  them,  visit  these 


fields  and  observe  the  many  varieties 
in  bloom.  Look  over  the  new  roses 
carefully. 

Of  course  some  of  your  friends  in- 
terested in  roses  will  very  likely 
have  at  least  one  new  rose  that  you 
do  not  have.  Perhaps  you  can  get 
to  some  private  gardens  to  see  the 
newer  roses.  As  a  rule  there  are 
usually  one  or  more  rosarians  in 
every  locality  who  have  many  of  the 
newer  roses,  and  I  have  found  that 
they  all  like  to  tell  about  them. 

Many  of  these  rose  discussions  will 
have  to  take  place  over  the  telephone 
for  the  duration,  but  it  takes  more 
than  a  war  to  curtail  interest  in  gar- 
dening. This  is  rightly  so,  because 
in  a  garden  one  may  obtain  the  peace 
and  quiet  so  needed  in  times  such  as 

these. 

In  the  next  issue  more  will  be  said 
about  planting  and  varieties,  since 
in  this  region  we  do  not  plant  in  the 
fall  as  they  do  where  the  winters  are 
severe.  Our  best  time  to  plant  is  in 
January  and  February. 

FERTILIZING 

Many  people  say  that  it  is  now  too 
late  to  fertilize  roses.  Well,  it  is, 
except  under  one  condition.  Some  of 
you  may  live  where  you  get  no  frost 
such  as  is  the  case  in  my  region. 
There  are  several  disadvantages  to 
this.  One  is  that  the  fungus  spores 
really  carry  over  from  one  season  to 
the  next.  Because  the  roses  will  not 
go  dormant  when  they  should,  the 
spring  bloom  is  always  a  week  or  so 
late.  But  there  is  one  advantage  here: 
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,ou  may  have  -^X'A^most  aTl 

,hroughthewm«n  If youa^e     J^ 
in  this  sort  of  climate  yo        ^ 
fertilize  your  roses  up  until  aoo 
first  of  November  -f^^ 

Two   different   years    tn 

picked  over  5UUU  ^^^^   ^^^^ 

garden    at    these    uu^ 
lushes  fertilized  about  "."«    «p 
weeks  previous  to  New  Year  suy^ 

'TE.oU."£Hofr.ndSc....o,- 

Bess  will   bloom   all    througn 
winter  here  in  our  climate. 

R.  A.  Nicholson  Passes 

Word  has  recently  b^en-^^^^^^^^^ 
^ary%t  19^,-  bis  eighty-first 

'^'^r.   Nicholson   leaves   behindji 
cherished  monument  to  his  '"^^ 
cneriMit'^  American    Kose 

in   roses    and    the    Ame         j^  j 
Society  in  the  magnificent  N^^no 
Challenge  Bowl  awarded  each  y 
to  a  member  of  ^heS<^^ety^^^^3  ^^ 

i       "°'  "  ""'of  the  best  friends  of  the 
'       ^eHcLRo^elodety  and  did  much 


PLAN  NOW  for  '45 

NOW.  while   this  year's  garden  is 

rd'yoJni-^d'by  ordering  your 
Vigoro  now. 

Your  roses  will  give  you  g<;e«ter  en- 
joyment it  fed  regularly  w'th  Vigoro^ 
ijs'ed    and    recommenc^^d  J  ™^^ 

leading  ro««™°]:„^  f ^  ptent  food 
of  the  many  ~f  J„  the  soil 
elements  roses  require  iroiu 

for  finest  growth. 

A  Product  of  Surtft*  Company 


to  cultivate  the  growing  of  better 
'^"Ht.'lovrofroses  and  his  interest 

with  him  to  the  e«d-  ^^ii„,e  more 
as  January  17,  1944,  ^^ 

than  a  month  betoe  h    ^^^^^^^^^ 

r°'%ussex  ■  England,  in  his  own 
froin  Sussex,  ^  §  jj^^^j  to  go  out; 

\*"  ■  rhTis  too  cold,  but  I  can  see 
'.^' "^f  Sased-rn  veraAda,  the  roses 
from  a  glassea  u 

^"I'^To'be  sho^^g  bS  of  new 
^^'^^  I  T  hool  1  may  be  allowed  to 
iretheLSoutt^om^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'  The^San  Tose    Society  Js 

Aif-S:^&lut"h;s^s'o 

S„Sy%^en.'^We  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  rosarian. 


THE  SOCIETIES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

On  August  30  and  31,  the  San 
Francisco  Rose  Society,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Begonia,  Dahlia,  and 
Fuchsia  Societies  which  make  up 
the  San  Francisco  Flower  Show,  Inc., 
staged  the  most  magnificent  flower 
spectacle  yet  offered  in  the  city.  In 
elegance  and  splendor  it  was  un- 
surpassed and  not  only  filled  the  great 
rotunda  of  the  City  Hall  with  flow- 
ers, but  with  some  65,000  visitors 
as  well. 

The  song  of  the  flowers  was  blended 
with  an  orchestra  and  some  fine 
singers  on  the  top  landing  of  the 
grand  staircase.  Along  its  full 
length,  this  staircase  was  banked  by 
growing  plants  which  rose  high 
above  the  entire  show — truly  an 
inspiring  sight. 

Even  though  the  weather  for  days 
preceding  the  show  had  not  been 
kindly,  the  roses  were  well  repre- 
sented and  attracted  great  attention. 
They  had  it  all  their  own  way,  be- 
cause they  had  what  the  others 
lacked,  fragrance.  After  watching 
the  visitors  sniff  as  they  crowded 
along  the  aisles,  well,  we  still  know 
why  the  rose  is  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

There  were  many  entries  in  both 
the  specimen  and  the  arrangement 
classes.  The  latter  attracted  vfery 
much  attention  with  its  artistic 
touches.  We  worked  in  a  full-size 
climber  in  bloom  on  a  trellis,  and 
flanked  it  on  either  side  with  flower- 


ing plants  in  containers  to  depict 
what  might  have  been  a  small  section 
of  a  rose  garden.  On  the  lawn  di- 
rectly in  front,  there  was  a  flaj.  type 
of  basket  arranged  with  some  100 
blooms  that  nestled  like  a  jewel.  It 
was  really  outstanding. 

The  sweepstakes  were  won  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  McDonough  with  7  firsts  and 
4  seconds.  Next  came  Mr.  M.  J. 
Butler  with  4  firsts,  3  seconds  and 
1  third.  Other  winners  were  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Gallagher,  A.  Stettler,  J.  E. 
Tait,  and  T.  Di  Benedetto.  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Roth  carried  off  top  honors  in 
the  arrangements. 

TIDEWATER  ROSE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  J.  R.  McAvoy,  of  Portsmouth, 
succeeds  Mr.  Frederick  Heutte  as 
president  of  the  Tidewater  Rose 
Society. 

The  Society  will  sponsor  its  an- 
nual rose  show  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, October  21  and  22,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Larchmont  School. 
The  show  will  be  open  to  the  public 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
from  2  to  10  o'clock  on  the  twenty- 
first  and  from  noon  to  6  p.m.  on  the 
twenty-second. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Parrish  is  chairman  of 
the  show,  and  the  president,  Mr. 
J.  R.  McAvoy,  is  co-chairman.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lockyer,  secretary  of  the 
society,  will  act  as  secretary  for  the 
show. 


The  beginning  of  a  Memorial  Rose  Garden  in  York,  Pa.  Left  to  right :  Mr.  Charles  King 
(cutting  weeds);  Mr.  Clyde  F.  W.  Wallow,  city  engineer;  Mr.  M.  A.  Sprenkle,  surveyor; 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Anderson,  director  of  parks  and  public  properties;  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Forrest,  chairman  of  the  Men's  Rose  Club. 


v^rV  <>tarts  a  Memorial  Rose  Garden 

time  during  the  Re^°'""°""ied  by  the  British.  Each  year  wn  ^^^^ 


Courtesy  York  Gazette  and  Daily 
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Rose  Show  at  Corvallis 

J.  A.  MiLBRATH,*  Corvallis,  Oregon. 


The  fourth  annual  rose  show  spon- 
sored by  the  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
Men's  Garden  Club  was  held  June 
10  and  11.  This  show,  which  had  a 
list  of  415  entries,  was  the  largest 
Corvallis  rose  show  to  date  and  at- 
tracted nearly  2000  visitors.  The 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  reported 


to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  best  shows 
of  the  country. 

The  programs  of  the  Men's  Garden 
Club  which  sponsors  this  show  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
growing  high-quality  roses  in  this 
locality.  An  indication  of  this  in- 
terest is  the  fact  that  in  the  past  two 


Sweepstakes-winning  exhibitors  at  the  Corvallis  Rose  Show.  Left  to  right:  Mr.  Henry 
Hartman,  Mr.  Curtis  Mumford,  Mr.  Arthur  Bouquet,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Stone. 
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Jts  The  first  was  open  to  any  non- 
professional rose  grower. 
Division  2  was  oFn  only  to  those 

exhibitors  ^^o^^^^^^onjo^ 
rseXw.ThethiSSonwasfor 
bouquets  and  arrangements. 

Special  loving-cups  were  given  for 
the  grand  sweepstakes  winner    the 

,„  in  ouch  division,  tne  oest 
runner-up  in  each  aiv         ,         ^^ 

bouquet  of  12  roses,  ana  i 
flower  arrangement.    Blue,  tea 
white  ribbons  were  given  for  win 
ners  in  each  specific  class. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  McGredy  s 
YeTlow  in  prime  show  form  won  the 
sweepstakes  award,  but  was  closely 
crowid  for  top  honors  by  the 
division  runner-up  winners,  a  beau 
iful  specimen  o^Sa^--  f  - 
other  specimen  ot  Mcvjreoy 

low.  c 

The  following  varieties  were  hrst- 
ine  10110WU.5  respective 

place   winners    in    tneir   ^""i^r 
divisions :     White-Neige     Parfum. 
Snowbird;  Yellow-McGredysyel 
low;  Pink-Betty  Uprichard,  Picture 
Redl-Charlotte  Armstrong,  Heart  s 
Desire;  Multicolors-Saturma,  Mrs^ 

Sam  McGredy;  Poly^"*/'T;3^  sfn- 
Poulsen,  Betty  Prior,  Ro^^^»^f^£. 
gks-Captain  Thomas   Da.«^^^^^^^ 

S""rV~;nF;e:t,H«,Hash 

Siniatures-R..<»  ci'»^«^"  -''■  '"''" 
ima  (R.  Rouletti),  Sunshine. 

Plans  are  already  -underway  for  the 
1945  show,  which  we  hope  will  be 
bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

.Rosarian.  Men's  Garden  Club  of  CorvallU.  Ore. 


HOW  • 


7 

WHAT 


.  WHY 
7      ? 


At  the  suggestion  of^everal  mem- 
bers, this  new  fe«"   J'Vreisa 
aueurated  in  the  next  issue.  ""=' 
chfnce  to  obtain  the  answertoaques- 
■      Wve  been  wondering  about, 
tion  you  ve  dccu  w         up  answered 

Your  questions  wiH  be  answe 
bv    our   Committee   of   Consulting 
Rosarians  or  other  authorities. 

Is  possible.  AH  q"?'"°«i'J^%es- 
'^"Hrt  Snrt  b^TnlwI^edV 
^r^ly'tTeWine  will  be 
answered  by  mail. 


Cat-Tobacco 

STEMS 

(or 
Rose  Mids* 

Excellent  for  tn"l*««^^r>^;ecra^d 
ling  rose  Midge  and  otjer  ^^^^^ 

irrtr^a^  W^f-;er?«rower  of 
^'""r.^es    Write  today  for  pnces. 

J.  K.  LONG 

Pea/er  in  Leaf  Tobacco 

P.O.  Box  11  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 


ALL-TIME  HIT  PARADE 

The  response  to  the  request  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  has  been 
splendid.  A  total  of  86  reports  has  been  received  and  some  lists  contained 
as  many  as  265  varieties.   One  or  more  ratings  were  received  on  1136  different 

varieties. 

Before  we  are  finished  we  should  have  reports  from  at  least  1,000  rose 
growers.  It  is  still  not  too  late  to  send  in  your  ratings  and  we  need  many 
more.   Even  if  you  are  growing  but  one  variety,  send  in  your  rating  on  that. 

We  have  received  enough  reports  on  only  a  few  varieties  to  be  able  to  make 
a  regional  distribution.  By  the  next  issue  we  should  be  ready  to  show  the 
popularity  of  several  varieties  by  districts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  so  far  on  varieties  for  which  45  or 
more  reports  have  been  received.  The  table  gives  the  number  of  growers 
rating  the  rose  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  the  total  reports  received.  The  rating  is 
the  weighted  numerical  average  of  the  individual  ratings.  It  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  A's  by  10,  the  number  of  B's  by  8,  the  number  of 
C's  by  5,  and  the  number  of  D's  by  2.  The  sum  of  these  products  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  reports  for  the  variety  yields  the  rating. 

Many  interesting  points  can  be  seen.  For  example,  78  of  the  86  reports 
included  a  rating  for  Etoile  de  Hollande  and  no  one  rated  it  as  a  D  variety. 
Christopher  Stone  is  the  highest  rating  red.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot  is  the 
highest  ranking  rose  so  far.  Talisman  which  is  one  of  the  most  commonly 
grown  varieties  seems  to  have  a  low  rating,  etc. 

Send  in  your  reports  so  that  we  can  find  out  how  these  varieties  perform 
on  a  regional  basis. 

Variety  A         B  C  D     Total  Rat- 


ing 


Betty  Uprichard 21 

Charlotte  Armstrong 25 

Christopher  Stone 44 

Condesa  de  Sastago 17 

Countess  Vandal 23 

Crimson  Glory 51 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda 13 

Eclipse 25 

Etoile  de  Hollande 41 

Golden  Dawn 23 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot 30 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud 13 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 28 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 24 

President  Herbert  Hoover 21 

Signora 16 

Soeur  Th6rese 14 

Talisman 10 
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15 

10 

1 

47 

8.0 

15 

4 

2 

46 

8.6 

13 

8 

1 

66 

8.9 

21 

11 

4 

53 

7.6 

20 

9 

1 

53 

8.2 

12 

6 

4 

73 

8.8 

19 

10 

3 

45 

7.5 

19 

8 

0 

52 

8.5 

23 

14 

0 

78 

8.5 

12 

7 

5 

47 

7.9 

12 

4 

0 

46 

9.0 

25 

4 

5 

47 

7.7 

16 

12 

3 

59 

8.0 

20 

5 

1 

50 

8.5 

22 

6 

4 

53 

8.0 

19 

8 

4 

47 

7.7 

17 

12 

1 

44 

7.7 

13 

21 

13 
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5.9 

p.  O.  BOX  687 

Dear  A.  R-  ^-  , 

Tf  was  mv  good  fortune  to  spend  a 
few  dTys Sly  with  Mr.  Fred  Duf- 
ton  at  his  summer  home  on  Lake 
Kahshe  in  the  Highlands  of  Mus 
koka,  which  is  approximatel^^^^^^^^ 
liiinared    miles    north    ot    ioronto. 
Mr  Dufton  has  created  here  the  most 
dutiful  rose  garden  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  see  The  g^^en  is  s  tua^ 
ed    at    the    lake-edge  with   stately 
white    birches    in  .the   background 
and  groups  of  conifers  dotted  here 

retaining  wal  s  constructed  in  others. 
Many  ?oads  of  soil  were  transported 
for  a  considerable  distance    The  ob 
stacks  which  Mr.  Dufton  has  over^ 
come  would  have  caused  lesser  men 
to  pause   and   consider  but  the  re 
suits  which  he  has  obtained  have 
given  him  a  garden  without  equal 
in  beauty  and  setting.         . 

Consiiering  the  ^^^.^^'''Z'Z. 
peratures  which  prevail  »«  this  dis 
«ict.  Mr.  Dufton's  record  of  winter 
losses  of  only  two  dozen  plants  this 
last  year  is  quite  remarkable  and 
reflects  the  care  taken  to  pr°vide 
winter  protection.  The  ^l^^ff^^ 
well  banked  with  soil  brought  in  tor 
that  purpose.  Snowfa  1  1^/1^"^ 
heavy    and    forms    additional    pro- 

'' ThTgarden  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  ^rseverance  and  vision  of  Mr 
Dufton  and  it  is  his  intent  on  to  en 
large   it   further   when    plants   and 
labor  are  more  freely  available. 

Yours  Sincerely 
-Akthur  a.  Nortok,  President 
Rose  Society  of  Ontario 
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Plant 
Hunters'  Corner 

The  purpose  of  this  colu-  is  »  -H  .">-™; 
bers  locate  sources  of  varieties  ina 
commonly  listed  in  »^l°i\J^^°l^yol  the 
any  nurseryman  ?""'  "f  °' ''^j  a  cU  to  the 
^^rr"iv;:a1u1gefcrto'wUe  cuttings 

^.'rudwoo^  cVn"^  obtained  by  purchase  or 
exchange  will  be  helpful. 
Bralswick  Charm.  R-     F.  C«.„t     914. 
rfiarles  Lawson.    CB.    l.Lawbuu,  x        / 
CWeftaln       HT.      (Montgomery     Co., 

Dizla/^HT.   (B.  R.  Cant  1930) 
Erna  Grootendorst.  Foi.    ^.i^- 

Felicity.  HT    (Clark  BOS.   19  V^^)^^ 

Friendship.  HT.  C^mimg       ,.^^    ^^ 
Harmony.     CHr-    u^'^ 

193S.)  rRarbier.  1928.) 

?Zr'es""'HT.  "(A.  olCn:  int.  U.  S.. 
Impress,    n  *  •    v  _  ^ 

Liggit  a"d  Dreer   1929J,  j, 

•'"^ffld;^S,r  H^i  aU  Bentley. 

JuWlei  HP.   (Walsh,  1897.)  ^^^^_ 

Katharine  Pechtold.  ^^^J'^^^  h&S.. 
Pechtold;  int.  U.  b.,  ureer 

1934.)  „     .  1    Dickson,  1930.) 

t^oLrrfcn^HT.     (Nicolas,  int. 

C-P,  1931.) 

M^ei  'Abfl-  EhatraV- 'hV.  (Fernet- 
MS"L.'S.Coddington.  HT.  (Codding- 
M^'wiuir  Brace.    HT.    (Beckwith. 

1939.)    „„,  „^    HT    (Hillock,  1934.) 
Nellie  E.HiUoclc.HT.   (MU^ 

Z^XomVcni.    (Thomas;  int. 

Sordi'c^^es  Fernet.  HT.  (Fernet- 

Ducher,  1921.) 
St.  ina^ert.        ^j^^^^^.oft  Bros.,  1936.) 
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1944  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  Summary 

George  A.  Comstock,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

This  Summary  is  based  on  the  reports  on  new  roses  that  have  appeared  in 
the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  in  the  American  Rose  Annual  for  the  past  five 
years.  However,  to  make  the  Summary  more  valuable  to  American  Rose 
Society  members  there  are  265  varieties,  not  listed  in  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding"  this  year,  but  which  are  still  carried  in  the  tables.  Members  may, 
therefore,  check  the  standing  of  almost  any  modern  variety. 

This  year's  tables  include  122  reports  in  all,  as  listed  in  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding,"  30  of  which  are  new  varieties  not  reported  on  before.  Some  of 
these  are  very  important  and  destined  to  be  popular.  The  new  listings  are 
marked  by  an  asterisk.  Because  of  the  fewer  reports  they  may  be  said  to  be 
still  on  trial  but  the  listings  show  the  prospective  trend.  No  variety  that  has 
been  reported  in  less  than  two  issues  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  and  no 
variety  that  has  been  mentioned  less  than  eight  times,  has  received  con- 
sideration. 

This  year's  listings  show  5  promotions  from  last  year's  tables,  and  18 
demotions.  There  were  few  deletions,  as  each  variety  in  the  list  appears  m 
the  catalogues  of  some  growers  and  will  be  of  help  to  buyers  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Table  I  may  be  considered  to  include  approved  varieties.  Table  II  varieties 
may  be  considered  as  fair  to  good  but  not  outstanding.  Table  III  varieties 
may  be  considered  as  fair  or  poor,  while  Table  IV  contains  those  which  were 
a  general  disappointment  with  diminishing  prospects.  However,  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  of  some  regions  often  favor  a  variety  while  those  in 
other  sections  may  be  most  unfavorable  to  it. 

The  remarks  which  appear  with  varieties  represent  the  consensus  of 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  reports  and  are  not  the  compiler's  personal  opinions. 

TABLE  I 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  AT  LEAST  75  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

Years     No.       For      Fair  Against  Remarks 

VARIETY  Rptd.    Rpts. 

Adolf  Grille 4        27        21        4        2      Growing  in  favor,  a   HPol.,  HT. 

aspects. 

Angels  Mateu 8      106        77      23        6      One  of  best  productions  of  Pedro  Dot. 

Apricot  Dawn 6        33        25        4        4      Sturdy  growth,  few  blooms. 

Betty  Uprichard 3        53        46        7        0      Poor  on  Pacific  Coast;  good  else- 
where, 

Boutonniere 5        18        14        3        1      Fine  buds,  large  flowers. 

Breeze  Hill 4        18        16        1        1      LC.  with  good  petalage. 

♦B.W.Price 2        15        13        1        1      A  charming  single. 

California 6      108        81      17      10      Promoted  from  Table  IL 
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VARIETY 


Years  No. 

Rptd.  Rpts. 

3  16 

Charlotte • .  i(,\ 

Charlotte  Armstrong •  ^  ^^ 

Cheer 5  26 

Chevv  Chase ^  15 

Chieftain .  .  .^ ^  150 

Christopher  Stone ^  ^^ 

Cimarron  ■■■;■•■-' 4  58 

Climbing  Dainty  Bess ^^^ 

Condesa  de  Sastago ^  ^q 

Coral  Creeper ^3 

Creeping  Everbloom -^  ^^^ 


For      Fair  Against 


Remarks 


5 
.5 
.3 
.5 


45 
33 

25 
87 
77 


Crimson  Glory 

Cynthia 

Dagmar  Spath. . 
Dainty  Bess . .  •  ■ 

Donald  Prior ^ 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda ^      ^^^ 

Eclipse 5 

Elegance • c 

Erna  Grootendorst ^ 

Eutin '5 

Federation ^ 


Flambeau 

Flash. 
Folkestone. 


6 
.5 
.5 


I 


3 

3 

.5 

3 


Frances  Ashton •  ^ 

Girona 

Golden  Dawn 

Golden  Glow 

Golden  King.   •:,  ^ 

Golden  Orange  Climber " 

Golden  Pyramid ^ 

Good  News -■■  -_■  ' '  \ 

Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte...  4 

Henry  Nevard 

Hinrich  Gaede 

Holstein 

Improved  Lafayette ^ 

♦King  Boreas ^ 

Kirsten  Poulsen ^ 

*Koralle • 4 

Lady  Leconfield ^ 

Little  Beauty. . .  ■; 

Little  Compton  Creeper 
♦Little  Miss  Muffett .  . .  ■ 

Magic  Red ^ 

Maid  of  Gold ^ 

♦Mandalay ^ 

Margaret  McGredy 
Martha  Lambert 


65 

20 

18 

30 

24 

98 

10 

23 

90 

54 

75 

15 

12 

21 

80 


12 
122 
24 
22 
12 
128 
11 
44 
143 
27 
10 
218 
36 
31 
21 
74 
57 
135 
50 
18 
16 
23 
18 
75 
8 


3 

24 

4 

2 

2 

18 

2 

8 

29 
3 
3 

21 
8 


5 
.3 

.2 


2 
.5 


62 

10 

36 

67 

20 

13 
8 
11 
28 
64 
15 
18 
18 
16 
20 
46 
29 


20 

72 

50 

63 

12 
9 

16 
67 
50 
9 
27 
55 
16 
10 
8 


2 

4 

6 

12 

28 

12 

2 

2 

4 

4 

16 
0 
1 

10 
3 

10 
1 


1 

15 

1 

2 

1 
14 

1 

6 

U 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

8 

23 
3 


0 
0 
3 

2 
7 
2 
2 
8 


I 


Martna  i^aiiiuciu..-    ; ,  ^-j 

Mary  Margaret  McBride ^  ^^ 

McGredy's  Ivory ^  ^ 

McGredy's  Scarlet -^ 

McGredy's  Yellow ^  ^^g 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet -> 


9 
21 
48 
15 
14 
16 
12 
16 
34 
26 
37 
28 
44 
43 
94 


3 
3 
8 
5 
1 

7 
6 
1 
2 
0 
2 
3 

10 
0 


3 
2 
3 
4 
8 
2 
6 
0 
6 
9 
21 


California  likes  it.  Pink  HT. 
Does  weU.  Fall  flowers  best. 

^oXed  color  bu^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Brilliantnon-fadine  red^u 

Called  an  enriched  Golden  u 
Single-flowered  CHI. 
Dofs  well  in  California 
A  strong-growing  climber. 

^K^$-HPol. 

Dainty  single  HT 

Favorite  red  tiroi. 

An  outstanding  color,  fate. 

llfre^^Krablethisyeat. 

^3  'SZted  from  Table  II. 
gfflclimber  fades  qu.ckly. 

An  average  red  Hl-oi. 
Attractive  pink  single. 
Tall  and  vigorous,  fragrant. 

[:^Xt:i^   eXwclin...r. 

^*  Itlow  shrub  or  Pil  « --^,3. 
K'back.K^-apros^cs. 

Fine  new  rose.  Popular. 

Increasing  in  ix)pularity. 

Dependable  red  Hf . 

Has  some  blacksoot. 

A  good  red  HPol. 

An  outstanding  red  HPol. 

Small  flowers,  better  than  average. 

fnew  light  red  Pol.  Promising. 

A  fair  white  HT. 

Long  lasting  as  cut-flower. 

^V^^y^S."^^^^^^^^^^ 

X^Dc^fwdlt 
Seilent  reports^  Pr~^ 
Good  floriferous  decfative 
Sew  reports  favorable.  Red  HPol. 
A  good  fragrant  pink. 
One  of  McGredy  s  best. 

Deep  vivid  rose-color. 
One  of  the  best  yellows. 
Growing  in  favor. 


1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

7 

0 

2 

6 


3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 
1 
4 
1 
6 
2 
13 
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VARIETY 


Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin . 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud 


Years 
Rptd. 

.  .3 
.  .5 
.  .5 


Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James. 


No. 
Rpts, 

34 
161 
103 

146 


Mrs.  Edward  Laxton 4  20 

Mrs.  Oswald  Lewis 4  11 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 4  67 

*Nar2isse 2  30 

*Neige  Parfum 2  28 

*Nigger  Boy 2  9 

*Numa  Fay 4  12 

Orange  Triumph 5  40 

Pedralbes 5  42 

Percy  Izzard 5  29 

Permanent  Wave 6  41 

Phyllis  Burden 3  8 

*Piccaninny 3  9 

Picture 5  36 

Pink  Princess 5  53 

Pinocchio 3  60 

Pixie 4  33 

Poinsettia 5  152 

Portadown  Fragrance 5  39 

President  Boone 5  59 

President  Macia 4  41 

Primavera 4  12 

Raffel's  Pride 5  36 

*Red  Ripples 2  22 

Red  Velvet 4  16 

Rochester 4  40 

Rose  Anne 4  18 

Rosenelfe 4  32 

Santa  Anita 4  45 

♦Shades  of  Autumn 2  8 

Signora 6  195 

Sir  Henry  Segrave 4  60 

Snowbird 6  77 

*Sonata 2  19 

Southport 6  59 

Souv.  de  Jean  Soupert 3  25 

Summer  Snow 5  29 

Sungold 5  15 

Sunny  South 4  24 

Sunshine 3  14 

Sylvia  Groen 5  10 

The  Doctor 6  82 

*The  Fairy 2  9 

Tom  Thumb 5  27 

Topaz 6  37 

*V  tor  Victory 3  8 

W.  E.Chaplin 5  45 

Wilhelm 4  18 


For      Fair  Against 


26 
134 

75 


5 

17 
18 


3 

10 
10 


15 

4 

1 

8 

2 

1 

57 

9 

1 

27 

2 

1 

21 

2 

5 

8 

1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

34 

4 

2 

36 

1 

5 

22 

4 

3 

38 

3 

0 

7 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

32 

3 

1 

40 

8 

5 

51 

6 

3 

25 

4 

4 

122 

20 

10 

29 

6 

4 

45 

11 

3 

31 

7 

3 

10 

2 

0 

30 

4 

2 

21 

1 

0 

14 

0 

2 

30 

6 

4 

15 

2 

1 

28 

2 

2 

36 

4 

5 

8 

0 

0 

162 

18 

25 

45 

11 

4 

66 

3 

8 

15 

1 

3 

44 

9 

6 

22 

1 

2 

26 

3 

0 

12 

2 

1 

22 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

65 

12 

5 

8 

1 

0 

25 

1 

1 

32 

4 

1 

7 

1 

0 

33 

8 

4 

15 

2 

1 

Remarks 


LC.  of  Spanish  origin. 

Still  one  of  the  best. 

Beautiful   rose,   mildews  on  West 

Coast. 
Reports  favorable  to  this  beautiful 

golden   climber.     Catalogued  as 

Golden  Climber. 
Does  well  in  some  sections. 
Flowers  beautiful  but  few. 
Occasionally  weak  growth. 
Excellent  reports. 
A  very  fragrant  white. 
Very  encouraging  reports. 
Shows  fine  prospects. 
An  attractive  Pol. 
A  fine  white  that  wears  well. 
A  cream-colored  HT. 
Satisfactory  HPol. 
Decorative  with  short  stems. 
A  dark  red  single  with  prospects. 
Satisfactory;  growing  in  favor. 
Most  reports  favorable. 
First  place  among  Polyanthas. 
A  miniature.   Promoted. 
Popular  brilliant  red. 
Sprawling.   Decidedly  fragrant. 
Popular  in  spite  of  weak  neck. 
Beautiful  flowers  without  odor. 
The  few  i?eports  are  favorable. 
A  bicolor  resembling  Talisman. 
A  splendid  red  HPol. 
Reports  very  favorable. 
Good  bicolor. 
CHT.  that  is  doing  well. 
Pink  HPol.,  doing  well. 
Does  best  in  far  West. 
Seems  very  promising. 
West  Coast  very  enthusiastic. 
Fine  lemon  color. 
An  outstanding  white. 
Prospects  excellent. 
An  unfading  scarlet. 
Yellow  with  good  prospects. 
Continuously  blooming. 
Climbing  HT. 
A  strong  shrubbery  rose. 
Moderate  growth.   Yellow  Pol. 
Like  Pres.  Herbert  Hoover. 
Has  many  friends. 
Shows  promise.   No  blackspot. 
Popular  miniature  for  rock-gardens. 
This  yellow  Pol.  is  well  liked. 
Fine  early  reports. 
Good  rose  without  scent. 
Catalogued  as  Skyrocket. 


VARIETIES  RECEIVING  50  TO 

VARIETY  v,«,s     No. 


Years 
Rptd. 

Ami  Quinard 3 

AngelePernet-..- -^ 

Anne  Vanderbilt ^ 

Apricot  Glow ■■    ■  ^ 

Autumn 5 

Baby  Chateau ^ 

Baby  Gold  Star ^ 

Betty  Prior 5 

Black  Knight.. ^ 

♦Blanche  Mallenn 


TABLE 

75  PER 

For 


"cent  favorable  CRITICISM 


Fair  Against 


Rpts. 

45 
43 
28 


♦Boudoir 

Bouquet 

Brazier 

BriarcUfF 

Captain  Thomas. 

Carillon 

Carmelita 


3 
.5 
.3 
.5 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.5 


37 

55 

26 

23 

29 

63 

10 
10 
11 

108 
18 
23 
68 
19 
16 
36 


29 
28 
14 
20 
28 
14 
12 
21 
32 
5 
6 
6 
64 
12 
15 
41 
11 


7 
8 
9 
15 
18 
7 
4 
6 
10 
3 
3 
3 

29 

2 

7 

11 

3 


9 
7 
5 
2 

9 

5 

7 

2 
21 

2 

1 

2 

15 
4 
1 

16 
5 


\ 


Carol  Ann v^„^ai 

Climbing  Comtesse  Va^^^^ ,     4        22 
Climbing  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy.^        ^^ 

Climbing  Talisman^.. ^3 

ClimbingWorWsF/^:--    ;:'3        10 

168 
34 
31 
39 
45 
33 
18 
168 
63 
15 


5 
4 
5 
3 
4 


1 


I. 


Comtesse  Anne  de  Bruce ^ 

Comtesse  Vandal ■  ^ 

Contrast 5 

Copper  Glow ^ 

Dainty  Maid. 2 

Dame  Edith  Helen. . 
Daylight....- •  •  ;• 
Dicksons  Perfection 

Dicksons  Red 

Dr.  J.  H.Nicolas.. 

Dolly  Madison '^ 

Doubloons ^ 

Dream  Parade ^ 

Edith  Mary  Mee. . 
Editor  McFarland 
E.G.Hill 

Elite 

Faience 

Federico  Casas. ..  ^ 

Feu  Pernet-Ducher ^ 

F.  Ferrer ' '  "  5 

Fiesta 3 

Fluffy  Ruffles. 

Frederick  S.  Peck •  "^ 

Gaiety •.-, 4 

Geheimrat  Duisberg ^ 

Georges  Chesnel ^  ^y) 

Gloaming 3  13 

Gloria  Mundi                          '^  55 

Gloriana 


8 

24 

16 

20 

11 
7 

113 
23 
22 

25 
29 
23 
10 
86 


5 
.5 
.5 
.5 

.4 
5 


42 
25 
29 
89 
84 
25 

87 

32 
166 

14 

51 
14 

31 
31 
41 
28 


35 

8 

25 

18 

17 

56 
52 
18 
52 
16 
83 
10 
23 
7 


3 

4 
2 
9 
4 
2 
37 
10 
6 
8 
6 
5 
7 

42 
17 
6 
11 
2 
5 

18 

13 

4 

22 
6 
45 
2 
22 
2 


5 

8 
4 
0 
0 

1 
18 

1 

3 

6 

10 

5 

1 

40 
11 

1 


22 
21 
27 
18 
85 
7 
41 


3 

5 

8 

9 

30 
3 
9 


Remarks 
An  older  dark  rose. 

Flowers  burn  badly. 
Subject  to  blackspot. 
A  fair  pink  Pol. 
Losing  favor. 

Beauuful  white  flower. 

A  fragrant  two-tone. 

A  fair  Pol. 

Brilliant  Aower  fades. 
Flower  has  good  substance. 
rHT  winter-kills  in  North. 
goJdX,  but  defoliates  easily. 

Varied  reports. 
Average  Pol. 
Steadily  gaining^a^o^- 

Fine  in  California.  .    ^^      ^ 

Good  in  South.  Freezes  in  North. 

Promising.  promise. 

A  newcomer  with  some  p 
Mildews.  Just  misses  TaW^^^^^ 

T  ater  reports  not  so  lavw^* 

^^"er-Els  so-e-  ~ 
Called  a  good  hedge  PoL 

Excellent  in  South.  ExniDii- 
Fair  prospects. 
A  worthwhile  pink. 
Blooms  best  in  tall, 
cumber  with  HP.  aspects. 
Fadeless  yellow. 

Fades  quickly. 

Flowers  delighttul. 

Losing  favor. 

Increasing  m  favor 

Weak  stems,  but  tair. 

Generally  satisfactory. 

Beautiful  flower. 

Fades  quickly. 

Growth  poor. 

HPol 

Reports  on  growth  vary 
rlmelUa-shaped  flowers. 
Sg^ed  aVGolden  Rapture. 
Rkh  deep  yellow,  few  blooms, 
^autif^fflowers,  few  blooms. 

Orange-scarlet  Pol. 
Not  a  free  bloomer. 


6 
5 

7 

15 
19 

3 

13 
10 
38 

2 


6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
1 

24 

3 

15 
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VARIETY                 Years  No. 

Rptd.  Rpts. 

Glowing  Carmine 5  40 

Goldenes  Mainz 5  60 

Guinee 5  46 

Heart's  Desire 4  95 

Hector  Deane 5  123 

Heinrich  Wendland 3  46 

Hercules 5  64 

Hon.  Lady  Lindsay 4  20 

Jacotte 2  19 

Joanna  Hill  5  63 

Joyous 4  34 

Joyous  Cavalier 3  16 

Kate  Rainbow 5  15 

Kathleen  Mills 5  15 

Kidwai 5  22 

*King  Midas 2  24 

Lady  Mandeville 4  60 

Lady  Margaret  Stewart 2  44 

Lady  Nutting 5  14 

Lai 5  22 

Lilian 4  19 

Lily  Pons 5  74 

Lipstick 4  20 

Lord  Charlemont 3  25 

Lorna 4  10 

Lucy  Nicolas 5  44 

Luis  Brinas 2  73 

Mabelle  Stearns 4  44 

Majorca 4  53 

Major  Shelley 5  33 

Margy 6  33 

♦Mark  Sullivan 2  33 

Mary  Hart 4  54 

Max  Krause 3  30 

McGredy's  Pink 7  105 

McGredy's  Salmon 4  78 

McGredy's  Sunset 6  112 

McGredy's  Triumph 4  77 

Miss  America 6  119 

*Miss  Clipper 2  10 

Mme.  Albert  Barbier 3  20 

Mme.  Charles  Mallerin 5  108 

Mrs.  Lovell  Swisher 3  31 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames 4  32 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Howard 6  24 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Bosley 3  18 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 5  66 

♦Mrs.  Walter  Brace 3  9 

Mrs.  William  Sprott 5  19 

Nellie  E.  Hillock 5  98 

Ninon  Vallin 5  18 

Opal 5  31 

*Orange  Everglow 2  8 

Orange  Glory 3  9 


"or 

Fair  Against 

21 

9 

10 

36 

13 

11 

25 

12 

9 

65 

15 

15 

90 

17 

16 

23 

17 

6 

32 

24 

8 

10 

5 

5 

11 

6 

2 

36 

18 

9 

21 

5 

8 

11 

2 

3 

8 

3 

4 

10 

4 

1 

12 

5 

5 

13 

7 

4 

37 

14 

9 

26 

9 

9 

10 

0 

4 

11 

8 

3 

13 

6 

0 

37 

15 

22 

11 

5 

4 

15 

5 

5 

7 

2 

1 

23 

9 

12 

39 

16 

18 

30 

9 

5 

31 

13 

9 

24 

4 

5 

19 

11 

3 

20 

10 

3 

30 

13 

11 

19 

6 

5 

58 

21 

26 

45 

9 

24 

75 

19 

18 

52 

15 

10 

66 

29 

24 

6 

3 

1 

16 

2 

2 

60 

30 

18 

20 

9 

2 

20 

6 

6 

14 

9 

1 

13 

4 

1 

44 

13 

9 

6 

2 

1 

10 

2 

7 

62 

14 

22 

9 

5 

4 

17 

6 

8 

5 

3 

0 

5 

2 

2 

Remarks 


Good  plant  and  bloom. 

Blackspots. 

Beautiful.   Winter-kills  in  North. 

Has  weak  neck.  Demoted. 

Outstanding  fragrance. 

Good  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Has  strong  growth,  but  winter-kills. 

Has  fine  foliage. 

Buff-colored  climber.  Good  foliage. 

Excellent  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Not  outstanding.   Demoted. 

A  fine  garden  variety.  Very  tall. 

Indifferent  reports. 

Beautiful  flowers,  butjtoo  few. 

Beautiful  flowers  with  plant  faults. 

Fair  growth,  fleeting  yellow  flowers. 

Beautiful  rose  on  a  poor  plant. 

Exhibition  flowers  of  many  petals. 

Not  important.  Demoted. 

Nice  pink;  fragrant. 

Sprawling  plant,  beautiful  flowers. 

Exhibition  olooms,  indifferent  color. 

Good  flowers  on  an  average  plant. 

A  satisfactory  red. 

Trend  favorable. 

Blooms  well  in  California. 

Some  blackspot.  Good  in  Oregon. 

Good  dooryard  rose.  Balls  some. 

Fine  color,  but  poor  plant. 

Does  well  in  California. 

Bright  red  HPol. 

Good  in  West.   Fades  elsewhere. 

Red  Talisman  with  flower  faults. 

An  older  variety. 

Some  objection  to  the  color. 

Has  a  weak  plant.  Not  promising. 

Attractive  bedding  rose,  fades. 

Fine  flower  on  awkward  plant. 

A  good  average  garden  rose. 

Fragrance  its  best  asset. 

Growth  weak.   HP. 

Is  losing  rapidly. 

One  of  the  older  varieties. 

Not  improving. 

CHT.  The  Pacific  Coast  likes  it. 

Yellow  exhibition  rose. 

Plants  and  growth  weak. 

The  few  reports  encouraging. 

Reports  few  and  not  good. 

Has  some  plant  faults. 

California  likes  it. 

Vigorous    plants.    Flowers    unim 

portant. 
New  type  everblooming  climber. 
Conflicting  reports. 


Years    No. 
Rptd.  Rpts. 

...4  17 

Oratam. .  ^ 3  32 

Pan  America ^  -j-j 

Pearls.  Buck... ^.-^ 5  16 


VARIETY 


For      Fair  Against 


Peggy  Ann  Landon .••■•^        ^ 


Pink  Dawn 
Polaris 


28 


Sdent  Herbert  Hoover 5      114 

President  Plumecocq J 

Princess  Marina 

Queensland  Beauty ^ 

Radiant  Beauty -^ 

,  Radio 

I  *Raffers  Yellow 

Ramon  Bach 

Red  Boy ; 

Reveil  Dijonnais 

Rex  Anderson 

Rheingold ^ 

R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary ^        ^^ 

Rochefort 

Rocket 

Rose  d'Or 

Rouge  Mallerm ^ 

Ruth  Alexander 

Satan 

Saturnia 


2 

5 

4 

4 

5 

.5 

6 

6 

5 

3 


43 
13 

47 

81 

15 

97 

24 

28 

117 

27 

154 


11 

19 

40 

10 

28 

15 

74 

21 

26 
8 

29 

53 

9 

58 
12 
14 
69 
13 


5 

11 

22 
3 

11 
8 

25 

13 
10 
4 
13 
17 
3 
21 
8 


Scorcher ^ 

Sentinel 2 

♦Sierra  Glow ^ 

Smiles ^ 

Snowbank 

Socur  Therese 


Souv.  de  Mme  C 

Springtime 

Stargold 

Stratford 

Suntan 

Sweetness 

Talisman 


Chambard.  .4 


4 
5 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.5 


42 

31 
129 
64 
65 
18 
23 
46 
18 
50 
54 
71 

90 
42 
23 
27 
13 
8 

96 
171 


84 

46 

26 

19 

78 

33 

44 

10 

14 

26 

12 

26 

27 

44 


9 

24 

4 

34 

35 

9 

8 

31 

17 

11 
7 
5 

14 
5 

12 
11 
18 


1 
2 
15 
3 
17 
5 

15 
7 
7 
1 
5 
11 
3 

18 
4 
5 

24 
10 
36 


11 
7 
4 

20 

14 

10 

1 


Texas  Centennial ^      ^^^ 


Thor. 


70 


1 


Treasure  Island ^        ^q 


Vanguard ^ 

*Vera  Allen Z 

Villede  Paris !? 

Violinista  Costa ^ 

Viscountess  Charlemont ^ 

Walter  Bentley ] 

Warrawee 


Wilhelm  Breder j 


!. 


Will  Rogers. . 
World's  Fair 
Zulu  Queen . 


10 

53 

11 

29 

19 

68 

58 

101 

122 
68 


48 
24 
17 
19 
9 
4 

60 
118 
20 
50 
20 
7 
34 
8 
17 
10 
40 
34 
54 
86 
34 


21 

14 
3 
3 
2 

3 

15 
23 

6 
10 

7 


3 

7 

1 

6 

4 

16 

18 

23 

21 

19 


Remarks 

Orance-colored  D»mask.  Demoted. 

Sul  flowers.  Weak  stems. 

A  shv  Tune  bloomer. 

Buds  attractive.  Profuse  bloom. 

Variable  reports. 

A  vigorous  white  climber 

GooS  plant;  prolific,  popular. 

An  interesting  color. 

Has  friends. 

Sport  of  Golden  Dawn 

Improved  Francis  Scott  Key. 

A  Sne  novelty  on  good  plant. 

Does  well  in  California. 

Rose  of  unusual  form.   Blackspots. 

Has  an  even  chance. 

^gWan::  few  blooms,  bam 

^^iTbt^-^butbea^^^^^^ 

Another  sparse  bloomer. 

Just  another  red. 

A  fair  yellow. 

Does  well  in  far  West. 

Needs  winter  protection. 

Beautiful  but  not  F)rolific^ 

Brilliant  flowers  ^^^^V^?^  «' 

Needs  protection  m  North. 

Not  distinctive. 

Buds  are  outstanding. 

Good  in  spring,  blackspots. 

Tc  Insinff  ground  in  rating. 

File  fitls.    Open   flower  not   so 

attractive. 
Reports  more  un^vora^^^^^ 

Attractive  Pol.  witti  F       ^^i^^^om. 
Fadeless  yellow  HI .,  sman  u 
Kd-Uionedappearance. 

A  shy  bloomer.  De»no^f  •,.    ^,. 
Looks  promising  in  cool  climate. 

Satisfactory.  ,,:oKle  red  bloom. 

Good  plant  with  variable  reap 

Freezes  back  some,  but  ha»  *"7^,  * 
Very  much  like  Comtesse  Vandal. 

Rugosa  hybrid.  ^^^ 

A  salmon-pink  HT.  Does  no 
One  of  the  older  roses. 
Red  HT.  with  few  reports. 
A  fragrant  pink  HT. 
An  exhibition  rose. 

Needs  lartial  shade.  Fragrant. 
Growing  in  favor  .^^    p.o- 

Few  flowers,  but   oeaumu 

moted. 
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VARIETY                 Years  No. 

Rptd.  Rpts. 

Adoration 4  59 

Alezane 4  123 

Apricot  Queen 5  72 

Better  Times 5  86 

Break  O'Day 6  42 

Caledonia 4  52 

Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 5  101 

Catalonia 6  72 

Chaplin's  Pink  Climber 5  24 

Charles  P.  Kilham 4  51 

Cheerio 4  17 

Climbing  Golden  Dawn 4  23 

Colonel  Campbell  Watson 4  14 

Dicksons  Centennial 5  48 

Directeur  Guerin 4  30 

Director  Rubio 5  24 

Dorothy  James 4  34 

Dr.Kirk 5  49 

D.  T.  Poulsen  Improved 2  8 

Easlea's  Golden  Rambler 3  18 

EricB.Mee 2  9 

Eternal  Youth 6  142 

Gipsy  Lass 3  26 

Golden  Frills 5  14 

Golden  Moss 5  56 

Golden  Salmon 3  19 

Golden  Sastago 5  61 

Golden  West 6  26 

Grenoble 3  31 

Home  Sweet  Home 5  21 

Ireland  Hampton 5  53 

June  Morn 4  34 

*Kronprinsesse  Ingrid 3  13 

Malar  Ros 3  42 

Matador 6  109 

McGredy's  Coral 5  17 

McGredy's  Pride 6  50 

Memory 3  14 

Miss  Rowena  Thorn 3  44 

Mme.  J.  B.  Croibier 5  37 

Mme.  Jean  Gaujard 5  55 

Mme.  Louis  Lens 3  24 

Mrs.  Francis  King 3  30 

M.  S.  Hershey 3  38 

Neville  Chamberlain 4  38 

New  Dawn 3  28 

Orange  Nassau 4  48 

Peachblow 5  22 

Phyllis  Gold 7  45 

Pink  Profusion 5  20 

Polar  Bear 5  29 

Poulsen's  Copper 3  21 
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VARIETY 


Remarks 

Not  outstanding.  Demoted. 

Unusual  hardiness.  Color  fades. 

Not  a  free  bloomer. 

Greenhouse  rose. 

Losing  ground. 

Popular  in  sections. 

Plants  apt  to  deteriorate. 

Blackspots  and  fades  quickly. 

Good  in  sections. 

Exhibition.  Specialist's  rose. 

Gaining  this  year. 

Not  prolific  in  growth  or  bloom. 

Not  for  hot  gardens.  Demoted. 

Fragrant,  but  a  poor  plant. 

Use  your  own  judgment. 

Good  in  Texas. 

Not  impressive. 

Blackspots  freely. 

No  excuse  for  existence. 

Fades  quickly. 

Not  too  promising. 

Breath-taking  blooms,  but  too  few 

Good  color  but  small  flower. 

Growth  poor.   Flowers  ordinary. 

Not  a  good  Moss. 

Pol.  suiserseded  by  Gloria  Mundi. 

Losing  in  favor. 

Is  losing  gradually. 

Has  plant  faults. 

Not  impressive. 

Reports  growing  less  favorable. 

Not  vigorous. 

First  reports  not  impressive. 

Good  and  bad  reports. 

Not  important. 

Decadent  hopes. 

Only  just  fair. 

Loose  petalage. 

No  enthusiasm. 

Demoted  from  Table  II. 

Not  much  enthusiasm. 

Known  in  U.  S.  as  White  Briarchff 

Rapidly  losing  favor. 

Losing  ground  rapidly.   Demoted. 

Unusual  color  with  plant  faults. 

Everblooming  climber. 

Beautiful  flowers     on     miserable 

plant.  Demoted. 
Attractive  bloom  on  poor  plant. 
Has  better  prospects. 
On  the  way  out. 
There  are  better  whites. 
Reports  variable. 


Poulsen's  Yellow . . 
Prince  Bernhard . .  • 
Prinses  van  Oranje. 
Rapture 


Years 
Rptd. 

.5 

..3 

.5 

..3 

3 


No. 
Rpts. 

50 
21 
28 
20 
15 


For     Fair  Against 


Remarks 


Red  Robin ^      158 

Rome  Glory ■  '^ 

Ronsard .  ^ ^ 


♦Rosaleen  Dunn 
Rose  Bampton. 
Roslyn 


5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
.5 
.4 
.5 
.5 
.3 
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55 
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33 

34 

15 

13 

42 
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11 
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34 

17 
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9 

6 

14 

11 

9 

10 

6 

3 

5 

5 

12 

20 

15 

9 

8 

6 

5 

3 

6 

10 

5 

3 

14 

8 

3 

7 

30 

24 

16 

8 

3 

5 

6 

7 

17 
1 

14 

10 
2 

42 
34 
12 
13 
13 
8 

15 
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Sam  McGredy ^ 

San  Diego ^ 

Sarah  Darley ^ 

Senateur  Potie ^ 

Senora  Gari . .  •  • 

Sequoia 

Silver  Jubilee. .  • 

Sonia 

Sunny  Days ... 
Sweet  Memorie 
Symphony .  .  •  • 

*Tango 

The  Chief 

Token 

Virginia ^ 

Yosemite 

TAB"  IV  .^vORABLE  CRITICISM 

VARIETIES  RECEIVING  tESS^THAN  25JER  CEN  ^^^^^^^ 

Has  progressive  decadence. 

Not  desirable. 
A  disappointment. 
In  decadence. 
^piSruClSheCas  friends. 


3 

10 

10 
3 

11 

5 

7 

9 

0 

17 

39 

3 

10 


Fades  and  blackspots. 

An  ordinary  red. 

Mlt.  not  so  good. 

Diversity  of  opinion. 

An  intermittent  bloomer 

Flowers  large,  fragrant,  lasting. 

tte'^fdeserves  a  better  rose. 

Not  impressive. 

Not  outstanding.  ^^^^^ 

Exhibition  rose.  ^oj^VJes  Table  111. 
Not  important.  Just  makes  laDie 

Diminishing  P^-o^P!^^'^,  1 
Lacks  petalage.  ^^''f^^^ 
Beautiful  rose  on  poor  plant. 
Has  lost  favor. 
No  enthusiasm. 
Of  little  value. 
Not  desirable. 
Not  important. 
Not  important. 

^Btt'^rSnofragrance. 

^KirCTp^-ant. 
Disappointing. 


VARIETY 

Alice  Harding.  •  ••  •  •    • 

Allen's  Fragrant  PiUar 

Blaze. 

Buff  King 


Years 
Rptd. 

...7 
..  .4 
..  .5 
...5 
4 


No. 
Rpts. 

120 
13 

100 
19 
30 


Dorothy  McGredy ^      ^^^ 

Golden  State ^ 

Jean  Cote ^ 

*Koronet 

Lilette  Mallerin 

McGredy's  Orange 

*Mercurius 

Mrs.J.  D.  Eisele 

Nigrette 

Patrick  Anderson 

Poulsen's  Pink 

Reveille 

Riviera 

S.  &  M.  Perrier 

Shenandoah 

Souvenir 

Spun  Gold 

Sunmist 

Thomas  A.  Edison 


4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
.5 
.4 
.3 
.5 
.3 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.5 
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79 
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18 
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10 
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18 
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51 

12 
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17 
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49 
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23 

59 
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23 
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12 

22 
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12 
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11 
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10 

44 
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17 
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18 

12 

12 

13 

11 

5 

13 

10 

19 

3 

5 

7 

14 

rh°o7dr:Xve  been  born. 

Kr-Was  in  Table  III. 
Losing  position  badly. 
Not  important. 
Not  much  to  commend  it. 

Not  worth  while.         ^^.-e^ts 
?oor  growth  and  poor  prospects. 

LC.  that  winter-kills. 

poor  reports. 

General  disappointment. 

»K:rGeneral  disappoint- 

ment. 


Review  of  Reviews 

THE  1930  AMERICAN  ROSE  ANNUAL* 


In  my  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Magazine  I  recommended  that 
all  serious-minded  readers  consider 
the  sermon  on  roses  by  a  famous 
American  clergyman.  I  will  start 
this  one  in  the  same  vein  and  suggest 
that  you  be  sure  to  read  "The  Eng- 
lish Parson  as  a  Gardener"  by  our 
past  president  Mr.  Richardson 
Wright.  All  who  have  read  and  en- 
joyed Dean  Hole  will  find  real  pleas- 
ure in  this  carefully  prepared  study. 

"Hybridizing  Roses  without  a 
Greenhouse"  by  Joseph  Lavender  of 
Wales  tells  how  any  amateur  can 
cheaply  and  effectively  do  his  own 
experimental  work  in  this  interesting 
field,  while  Dr.  Whitman  Cross 
shows  the  "Rewards  for  Budding 
Roses  at  Home."  These  two  articles 
are  of  unusual  value  to  anyone  anx- 
ious to  try  his  hand  at  this  work. 

We   find   the  usual   timely   sum- 


maries on  rose  diseases  by  Dr.  L.  M.i 
Massey,  "Dusting  Roses"  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Meyer,  "Blackspot  and  Brown- 
Canker  Control"  by  Dr.  Richard  P. 
White,  and  a  suggested  treatment  for 
the  Japanese  Beetle  infestation.  Also 
there  are  articles  on  rose  growing  in 
Iowa,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  even  Manitoba." 

In  a  fascinating  manner  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  describes  "Mrs. 
Henry  Ford's  Rose  Garden."  A  map 
shows  the  general  lay-out  of  this 
splendid  project.  Mr.  Sulliger  ex- 
plains "The  International  Rose  Test- 
Gardens." 

The  1930  Rose  Annual,  like  all 
others  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
a  rose-fancier's  library. 

—The  Rose  Hobbyist 

♦The  1930  Annual  is  available  from  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society,  postpaid  for  $1.00. 


Registrations 

The  following  variety  names  have 
been  tentatively  registered  with  the 
American  Rose  Society.  Unless  ob- 
jections are  raised  within  thirty  days, 
the  names  will  be  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  varieties  described  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  American 
Rose  Society. 

No.  848  Goldilocks.     HPol.    Jack- 
son &  Perkins  Co. 
No.  849  Grey  Pearl.    HT.    Jackson 

&  Perkins  Co. 
No.  850  Dandy.     Pol.     Mr.    S.    L. 

Wiseman. 
No.  851  City  of  Harvey.   R.   Mr.  S. 

L.  Wiseman. 
No.  852  Best   Regards.     HT.     Ger- 
main Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


WANTED 

If  you  know  where  any  of  the  following 
items  can  be  purchased,  please  commu- 
nicate with  the  Editor. 
The  Rose  Manual  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas, 

new  or  used. 
1916  American  Rose  Annuals 
1920  American  Rose  Annuals 

Ctosies;  to  Sou 

For  New  Members  Enrolled 
During  July  and  August 

Mr.  C.  N.  Hurst— 8 

Mr.  Pat  Jordan — 2 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Kallenbach — 3 

Pacific  Rose  Society — 5 

Potomac  Rose  Society — 5 

Rose  Manufacturing  Co. — 2. 


The  Rose  Ch 


d 


1 


The  American  Rose  Sodety  '',  jft/lSVL": 

in  natural  color  on  white,  P*''^''^;;^    ;^  ^..^.^^  ^.^.ge 
On  the  inside  aPP««VV?Kds  are  Vx  5>A  Inches, 
written  by  one  of  our  members.  The  cards 
with  envelopes  to  match. 

$1  50  per  doz.;  25  for  $2.50 
50  for  $5. 00;  100  for  $10.00 

.dded  service,  your  name  may  be  imprinted 
Personalized,    ^n'.tl-orde,.  (o,  fO  or  mo,e  c.^,^  ^ 

Charse  for  imprintins  (one  line)  =  1 00  or  le..,  $1-50, 

I'oo;  500  to  1000,  50  cts.  per  100.  Hovember  1,  1W4. 


Orders 


Place  Your  Order  Today 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


'^S~P^M^'UWi  or  SPRAV 


I 


Prepare  Your  Plants  for  Winter 
with  TEROGEN  Soil  Treatment 

<|  We  hope  that  you  have  sprayed  or  dusted  your  plants  regularly  with  TRI- 
OGEN  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  free  from  insects.  Now,  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, give  your  rose  garden  a  scientific  soil  treatment  with  TEROGEN. 

4  Should  you  have  been  too  busy  this  summer  to  give  your  rose  plants  their 
usual  care,  the  TEROGEN  treatment  is  more  imperative  than  ever.  It  gently 
conditions  plants  which  have  suffered  from  summertime  neglect  and  prepares 
them  to  go  safely  through  the  coming  winter. 

Apply  As  Ground  Dressing  After  Freezing  Weather 

H  TEROGEN,  applied  to  the  soil  just  before  you  cover  your  rose  plants  for 
winter,  will  supply  vital  chemical  elements  needed  to  strengthen  the  plants. 
This  treatment  will  assure  sturdy  spring  growth.  It  will  also  promote  that 
healthy  dark  green  foliage  which  true  rose  lovers  are  so  eager  to  see. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  from  us 

5-lb.  Can  TEROGEN  $2.75 

Enough  to  dress  50  sq.ft. 

10-lb.  Can  TEROGEN $4.75 

Enough  to  dress  100  sq.  ft. 

25-lb.  Bag  TEROGEN $11.00 

Enough  to  dress  250  sq.  ft. 
Write/or  literature  describing  TEROGEN,  TRI- 
OGEN  and  other  OGEN  Products,  all  manu- 
factured by  specialists  in  garden  chemicals 

ROSE   MFG.  CO. 

106-A  Ogen  Bldg*        Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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4  WORD  TO  THE  WISE! 


There  will  be  a  real 
shortage  of 
this  natural  color 
catalog  for  1945 

If  you  are  not 
on  the  list  and 
wish  to  receive  it, 
please  send  a  post- 
card right  away, 
indicating  you 
are  a  member  of 
the  A.R.S. 


The  Parade  of  Modern  Roses 
Perennials  and  Fruits 

for  1945 


DIRECT  FROM 

THE 

ROSE  CAPITAL 

OF  AMERICA 


I 


N  natural  color,  see  the  new  Hybrid  Tea  for  1945,  namec 
Grev  Pearl  by  the  celebrated  Metropolitan  Opera  and 
Radio  star,  Helen  Jepson.  Also  pictures  from  the  1944  Festivu; 
of  Roses,  including  photos  of  Rose  Arrangements  by  na 
tionally-known  authorities  on  the  art.  In  addition  to  th. 
Modern  Roses  available  for  1945,  there  is  a  glorious  displa) 
of  new  improved  Perennial  Flowers— 17  pages  of  them- 
many  of  which  will  intrigue  you  in  planning  your  garden 
for  1945. 


Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

World's  Largest  Rose  Growers 
«70  Rose  Lane  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 
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We  Apologize 


^ 


We  publicly  confess  that  we  have  been  ''snowed  under."  Quanti- 
ties of  orders  and  catalog  requests  were  literally  buried  under  ones 
received  earUer  and  not  yet  attended  to. 

Here  at  Star  Rose  Gardens  we  believe  that  everyone  is  entitled  to 
prompt  and  courteous  treatment.  We  continued  steaddy  to  fill  orders 
but  we  did  get  behind.  As  to  quality,  we  have  continued  to  get  letters 
like  this.  "I  think  you  send  out  as  good,  if  not  in  some  respects  better, 
roses  than  any  rose  man.  And  from  comments  I  hear  in  this  vicmity, 
that  is  about  the  common  opinion."     Good  quality  is  our  Guiding  Star. 

We  have  a  wonderful  crew  of  workers.  Many  are  emergency  helpers,  less  expe- 
rienced but  of  good  wiU.  Fortunately,  our  firm  is  large  enough  to  have  a  good  direchng 
staff  and  how  they  have  worked!  Mr.  Graves,  head  of  our  office  saff  is  here  at  the  office 
at  6.00  A.M.  It  is  distressing  to  find  two  or  three  helpers  not  able  to  report  tor  duty;  a 
husband  just  back  from  the  front  for  a  short  furlough  or  a  member  of  the  famUy  sick  who 
must  have  care  since  nurses  are  unavailable.  Mr.  Hutton,  our  general  manager,  is  every- 
where, guiding,  directing,  lifting,  stopping  to  mend  a  scotch  tape  machine,  all  the  time 
watching  every  department  because  the  harvesting  also  has  had  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Ohlhus,  our  head  Rose  Grower,  heretofore  directed  the  budding;  this  year  he  both  di- 
rected and  budded  what  ought  to  be  as  good  a  crop  of  roses  next  year  as  this  year  s  has 
proved  to  be.  On  Armistice  Day,  this  devoted  staff  had  shipped  out  50%  more  roses 
than  last  Autumn. 

We  shall  have  roses  for  Spring;  a  more  limited  list  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  limit  the 
number  to  each  customer.  Our  experience  is  duplicated  by  every  rose  merchant  and 
rose  grower  that  we  know!  A  supply  less  than  half  of  normal  quantity,  the  demand  tor 
Roses  has  been  four  times  that. 

If  you  have  been  disappointed  or  had  to  wait  for  a  reply  to  your  re- 
quests or  letters  or  for  your  orders,  we  ask  your  patience  because  we 
expect  by  Thanksgiving  Day  again  to  be  shipping  promptly. 

P.S.  No  more  ''Horace  McFarland''  Roses  till  Autumn,  1945 

Is  it  any  wonder?  A  November  4th  letter  that  came  to  us  from  a  friend  who  is  in  touch 
with  Rose  folks  in  about  every  state  in  the  Union  said:  "I  am  very  fond  of  the  Doctor 
(J.  H.  McFarland).  Wherever  I  go,  I  find  him  the  *Idol  of  the  Rose  World,  and  I  strongly 
support  that  description  of  him,"  as  do  we. 

SEE    1945    CATALOG 


From  Oflice  of 

THE  CONARD-PYLE  COMPANY 

West  Grove,  Pennsylvania 


/\^S^eju^  /^ 


rz:L 


PRESIDENT 


The  President's  Page 


««: 


A  PERMANENT  HOME  FOR  OUR  SOCIETY 

Harry  L.  Erdman 

,  ..  so.y  .0.  .embers  -M  ^  have  ".^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Even  though  the  "^^^'^^fnTthe  betterment  of  the  Society.   Some  of  these 

Will  be  put  into  enect  j  operation. 

and  planning  befote  they  can  be  put  pe  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

1  would  like  to  discuss  my  ^"Sf„f'°"sSty's  Office.  As  you  no  doubt 
olans  to  provide  a  permanent  home  for  ?^[^°"^;{„„ease  in  membership  and 
t  w'e  are  now  in  rented  quarters^^ ^uh  our^.nc  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

the  resultant  need  for  more  equipmen  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

fast  becoming  inadequate  to  house  our  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

In  thinking  about  a  F^"*^""'^^ '^ome    /eel  we  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^  gociety 
a  site  of  sufficient  size  or  acreage  to  ""D'sn  a  buildings  to  meet  the 

rose  garden  as  well  as  provide  a  s"i"''l£'/^''ciUties  as  are  required  now  or 
needs^of  the  Society  in  office  space  and  other  tacmt  ^  .^  ^  ^^^^^^„  „f 

m!v  be  needed  in  the  future.  Jhis..  in  my  opinion^  ^^  ^^  maintain 

r/rountrv  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  win  necessarily  be 

uccessfu   y  aT  large  a  variety  of  roses  as  possib k    It  neej  ^.^^.^ 
ocated  in  the  center  of  a  city  or  town,  bu  rather  '"  »  P    ^  ^^^  ^e  so  far  from 
Shoad,  bus.  automobile  or  a.r  tra-L     t^^^^  ^^^  business  relationships 
a  business  center  as  to  make  postal,  DanK    g, 

mconvenient.  ,    ,      \A  h.  the  nucleus  of  a  series  of  public 

This  home  garden  could  and  should  be  the  nuc  e  ^^^  ^^ 

rib;.fi  - -='-^-"™' '-  "^'" '"  ■'""'  "■" 

out  of  existence.  :„,prp«;t  to  any  person  who 

enjoys  roses.   It  shouW   '"  j    j       ^^  ^js,t. 

information  as  well  as  a  ceautuu   y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  annual 

As  your  President  1  was  instrvicted  by  ^  ""^'[^""^o,  ^  permanent  home 
meet  ng  to  appoint  a  planning  and  6"^ « 'i^^^'f  "^'hich  all  members  will  be 
Tor  thelocietV.  However,  since  ^h- -  ^^^^^/^pTnion.  especially  from  the 
interested,  I  would  like  to  have  ^^  «f  fjfj°^eeting.  before  appointing  this 
members  who  were  unable  to  attend  tne 

committee.  .        continue  in  rented 

proposal? 


^f^  f^       ",      J.  **tai-T-«p^       ^-i  ^'  % 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  45th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  be  a  credit  to  his  efficiency. 
American    Rose    Society,    held    in  At  the  close  of  K43  the  Socierv 
nrrrisbure,  Pa.,  on  October  4,  1944,  had  a  total  membership  of  3666  mem- 
was   opened   by   President   Erdman.  bers  which  represented  a  gam  of  176 
Dr    T    Horace  McFarland  welcomed  members   over   the   preceding   year 
the  52  people  assembled  to  Harris-  On  October  1,  1944,  we  had  a  total 
burg    Twelve  different  states  and  the  of  4525  members  as  compared  to  3585 
District    of   Columbia    were    repre-  on  the  same  date  last  year.     Ihis 
sented     Those  from  farthest   away  means  that  we  have  an  increase  ot 
were  Mrs.  George  Doolittle  of  Al-  940  members  on  October  1, 1944,  over 
buquerque,  N.  M.,  and  Mrs.  Steier  the  same  date  in  1943. 
and  Miss  Bancroft  from  Salt  Lake  The  members  were  distributed  as 
City,  Utah.  follows: 

Annual  New ^^^^ 

SECRETARY-EDITOR'S  REPORT        Annual  Renewal ^962 

Secretary  Allen  reported  that  since  ^l"^^^/  Annual'. '. . . .  lo 

the  last  meeting  the  Society  had  made  ^^^^ 158 

excellent  progress.   It  was  important  Sustaining 51 

in  the  history  of  the  organization  Research ^ 

because  it  was  the  first  year  that  the  Commercial ^^ 

Society  was  guided  by  a  full-time 

paid  secretary.   In  this  the  American  Of  the  3376  renewable  annual  mem- 
Rose  Society  is  unique  from  all  other  bers  of  1943,  88  per  cent  have  re- 
single  flower  societies  in  the  United  newed  to  date  in  1944. 
States;  furthermore,  the  increase  in  Since  January  1,  1944,  nearly  700 
membership  and  activity  of  the  or-  books   have  been  lent   to   members 
ganization    now   demonstrates    that       hrough  our  lending  library, 
the  step  was  a  profitable  one.  If  there         To  date  in  1944  we  have  sold  54(^"^ 
was  ever  any  doubt,  we  now  know  copies  of  former  issues  of  the  Ameri- 
that  the  Society  can  stand  on  its  own  ^an  Rose  Annuals  and  484  copies  or 
merits  and  function  as  a  progressive,  miscellaneous  books, 
non-profit   corporation   designed    to  Beginning  with   the  July-August 

promote  all  aspects  of  rose  growing,      j^g^^^  ^^e  American  Rose  Magazine 

the  richest  of  all  hobbies  and  pro-      appeared    in    a    new   format.     This 

fessions.  change  was  necessitated  to  make  the 

It  was   regrettable   that  our  late      Magazine  better  adapted  for  accom- 

Secretary  Mr.  R.  Marion  Hatton  was      modating  advertising. 

stricken  before  he  could  complete  his 

first  year   as  a  full-time   secretary;  TREASURER'S  REPORT 

however,    in    the    10    months    he 

served  he  laid  a  firm  foundation  by         Treasurer  Vize  gave  a  statement 

way  of  establishing  routine  proced-     from  the  auditor's  report  for  1943  as 

ures  and  office  policies  that  will  long     follows: 
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INCOME 

General 

Reserved 

EXPENSES 
Editorial  Department.. 

Secretarial  Department 

Special  Funds 

General 


.$15,785.87 
528.91 


$7,579.10 

5,824.79 

200.00 

1,619.21 


Lrenci  Al 

NET   GAIN    BEFORE   iNVENTORy^^ 
JUSTMENT * 

REGISTRATION  COMMITTEE 
nr    1    Horace  McFarland,  Chair- 

preventing  duplications. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

J-    -r^  f^         \r        (^  r^ITt* 


In  the  absence  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Covell, 
cinianM^Dav^dWa^^^^^^^^^^ 

SLE-i  Society -t  ke^P 
the   grand  refinement   that   it   has. 
We  Lst  work   as   individuals  fo 
iacreasing  our  membership.    We  are 
happy  that  the  Secretly  has  worked 

S  r^afwe^Tnot^need  CO  go  our 

on  membership  drives,  but  each  and 

every  one  of  us  has  the  "SPO""^'^  ^ 
c,f  bringing  with  us  into  the  Society 
some  other  lovers  of  the  rose. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 
Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  Chairman  of 
,he  Research  Committee  reported  by 
avine-  "I  think  that  the  best  that  i 
can  rfport  will  be  the  progress  we 
haveS,  but  I  would  like  to  give 
,      you  a  little  idea  as  to  how  we  are 
thinking,  with  the  hope  that  per 


haps  we  can  get  some  help  from /ou^ 
This  committee  could  he  «"«  ot  t 

'"'''\'"Tr'the°"?ewpointofth'e 
may  have  from   he  v^ewpo  ^^^ 

importance  of  its  activity 

results   that   we   may  expect   from 

■■".^The  ■  Research  Committee  came 
i„,o  existence  some  year^  back    and 

Trs  commercial  concerns  where  there 
l^Tsiderable  research  goin^  on  an^d 

rJag^rnrwe^oS    to    those 

'^°- A  good  place  for  the  present  com- 
mittee^to  start  might  be  to  make  a 
furvev  of  the  work  now  going  on^ 
Most'of  the  work  with  roses  is  pre   y 

rufsu'Tort^uurr^at^is 

L^^aSonmayg^^^^^^ 
ulate  this  research  ana  ui^v^ 

"beS  we  can  do  a  lot  in  the 
way  of  coordination.    We  can  ^-e 
enc'ouragernent  -d  |e    a  lo^  of^- 
operation    from  ^he^e  ^^  Pf„ee   is 
station  people.     ^J"^  ^   c  problems 
getting  together  a  /isr  ot  proD 
and   we   may   want   to   survey  __ 
membership  to  get  its  comments. 


NEW  BUSINESS 
n  j^r     "New     Business,"     Mr. 

o  ^       r  crresse^  the  desirability  of 
Sweetser  stressed  tne  jidates 

knowing  more  about  the  canoi"'' 
Ke  offices  of  the  American  Rose 

cJcietv     Since  everyone  was  in  full 
society.    ^  ^  . ,  motion 

agreement  with  the  idea  _ 

was  passed  that  it   be  t 

SrmtStmmiSrpWare  and 
Sd  the  ^retary  a  brief  statement 


■»."   ^«    ,u"       ■■        - 


.,.«.     .»«»• 


^^  AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 

on  various  important  problems  such  t:ne  /vmer  c 

as:  the  reduced  production  of  rose  SOCIETY 

plants  this  year;  the  offering  of  dead  A  HUMii  r^i^.    ini:. 

rose  plants  for  sale  by  unscrupulous  When  the  meetmg  reconvened  in 

merchandisers;  giving  fuller  instruc-  ^he    afternoon,     President    Erdman 

tions  for  planting  roses  in  each  pack-  pointed  out  the  desirability  ot  estab- 

aee  of  rose  plants;  the  evils  of  mis-  Hshing  a  permanent  home  for  the 

labeling  varieties,  etc.  Society.     After    much    enthusiastic 

discussion  and   the  presentation  ot 

ROSES  FROM  SEVERAL  STATES  manyjiverse  '^^^^J^lXZ  ^J- 

At  noon  the  meeting  recessed  for  poj^^ej  ^y  the  President, 
lunch.    The  tables  were  beautifully 

decorated  with   roses,   mostly   new  ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS 

varipries     brought    or   sent    to    the  i    x/r 

meet  ng  by  Thf  California  Nursery  President  Erdman  appointed  Mr. 

CTOny      Niles,     Calif.;     Melvin  George  Sweetser,  Mr.  Niels  Hansen 

Wy^rMentor,  Ohio;  Conard-Pyle  and  Mr.  Jerry  Kafton  as  tellers  and 

Company,  West  Grove,  Pa. ;  and  the  they  reported  as  follows :             vom 

Tackson     &     Perkins     Company     of  PraiJent,  Harry  L.  Erdman 1076 

kwark,  N.  Y^    The  Portland  Rose  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Society  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  ]/"  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 1078 

Fred  Edmunds  also  sent  a  beautiful  Trustees,  term  expiring  1947,  4  to  be  elected : 

box  of  roses,  but  unfortunately  they  G.  A.  Comstock °° 

arrived  a  little  too  late  to  be  used  on  Mrs.  Charles  Doscher •  «^3 

the  tables.    The  arrangements  were  ^  f  MacDonough 943 

made  by  Mrs.   David  I.    Miller,   a  a.  F.  Webster •■'   \'I}n 

Harrisburg   member   of  the   Society,  Nominating  Committee,  term  expiring  1947, 

and  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Jacobs,  also  of  ^  ^^b^de^'''^.^ 381 

Harrisburg.  Sumner  C.  Burgess 336 

Through   the  courtesy   of   the  Fa-  Douglass  Houghton 376 

loon  Brothers,  makers  of  Tri-Ogen,  g-^^\L/,°^»" ; ...:.. . : : .  332 

every  person  attending  the  meeting  ^^  ^  Warner 362 

wore  a  rose.    At  the  dinner  in  the 

evening,  another  rose  was  presented  Article  II,  Section  I  shall  read  as  ^""0^^ ; 

CVCU1115,  «tiiu           ^      t;    c  ^Rnprnpr  "The  President,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 

to  each  guest  by  Mr.  E.  b.  Boerner,  ^^^jf^e  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Director  of  Research  ot  the  Jackson  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  o^e  year  from  the  first 

&  Perkins  Company.  day  of  January  succeeding  their  election.  The 

The    highlight    of    the    luncheon  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  ot 

Erogram  was  the  talk  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Trustees." 

)uval.  Councilor  from  Norfolk,  Va.  The  vote  in  favor  was  1077;  against,  43- 
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T   ekoU  read  as  follows: 

Article  IV,  Sec"0"  1.  f^elrof  one  hundre^^ 

■Life Members.-The Pavmen  ^^  ^^.j^ 

dollars  i^^^'^^^^^^X^^lZxX^^-^^V' 
The  vote  in  favor  was  1051;  agamst.  70. 


The  President  then  declared   the 
•         f  Horrv  L   Erdman,  rresi- 
election  of  Hajry  ^y    Covell,  Vice- 

rrr'?orocrMrf.Charles 
Sosctr.^Dr.B  P.Jon,  and  George 

F   MacDonough;  Nominating 
become    effective   January    ^, 

tion  was  accepted. 


.egret  at  cheir  unti-ly  ^^^^^^^^ 
^'  Tl^a      that        this     meeting. 

Its  greetings  and  best  wishes. 


RESOLUTIONS 


»,     i   c  Triiex  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey 

Rose  Society  has  suffered  t       ^.^^ 

of  two  of  '«^,X1'  McGinnes, 
Hatton  and  Clyde  k.-  ^  f:„iess 
whose  unfailing  devotion  and  "reless 
efforts  have  contributed  so  substan 

assembled  in  its  Annual  Meeung.    o 

acknowledge     us     '"^f^^/^fdeep 
those  men  and  to  express 


QUESTION  PERIOD 
The  official  business  meetmg^ 
'r\  "Indent  Erdman.  Mr.  Ed- 

"i-  S  "rrquSi  flew  thick 
of  experts,  ine  h  ,  rose-growing 
and  fast  on  ^f^^/^/j  however! 
problems .  It  "!'^«"  '  j^g^  more 
^hat  the  board  of  e^F«^  "^J^hich 

K  oFn  discussion   of  our  rose 
growing  Problems-  ^^^ 

The  toastmaster  oi  i."t     ^     .   p 

n°'V    M  ^Massey  spoke  briefly,  and 
S^'Drvid^wltUcounc^^^^^^^^^^ 

Meeting  was  adjourned. 


MY  NEIGHBOR'S  ROSES 

The  roses  red  upon  ^  "^^^^"'eirso  mine. 
Are  owned  by  ^.m,  but  they  »re» 

7i:^^farrii:t»inesstoview. 

n  "r.ln  wTo  give^h^rU  hl/«re; 
As  for  the  man  "h"  g    \        ^  ^^„     ^^ 

K-ctd"vtt*aThis''neighbors' v.ew. 


*»?-#t: 
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Our  Duty  to  the  Future* 

David  Watson,  Councilor  District  9,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  future  of  the  rose  itself  lies 
in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  powerfully 
affected,  it  may  be,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  hybridists  and  growers  of  roses 
and  by  the  skill  which  science,  with 
ever-increasing  insight,  research,  and 
precision,  is  gradually  placing  in 
their  hands.  The  loyalty  with  which 
members  have  stood  by  the  rose  and 
its  societies  during  the  present 
troublesome  times  must  be  regarded 
as  a  happy  omen  for  the  future.  Some 
who  would  have  helped  in  more 
quiet  times  were  unable  to  do  so, 
and  in  view  of  the  adverse  war  con- 
ditions the  position  of  the  Society 
is  highly  satisfactory.  The  fact  that 
this  Society  has  been  able  to  continue 
its  work,  strengthen  its  position, 
and  emerge  full  of  vitality  after  three 
years  of  war,  must  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  proof  of  a  deep  and  abiding 
love  for  the  Queen  of  Flowers  but 
also  as  strong  testimony  of  the  val- 
uable work  still  to  be  done. 

*From  an  Address  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


If  we  think  only  a  moment,  we 
must  see  that  our  Societies  are  no 
longer,  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
exhibitors.  There  is  every  sign  that 
even  the  present  disastrous  war  can 
only  temporarily  overshadow  the 
love  of  roses  that  is  in  the  breast  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Con- 
sequently a  great  future  is  open  to 
us,  if  we  can  only  manage  to  gauge 
accurately  and  meet  judiciously  the 
requirements  of  the  vast  multitude 
who  will  wish  to  participate  in  any 
national,  state,  city,  or  community 
memorials  in  honor  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

After  four  years  of  desert  and 
trench  warfare  in  World  War  I,  I 
joined  the  Canadian  War  Trophies 
Commission.  Our  work  was  to  find 
certain  types  of  cannon  and  instru- 
ments of  war  captured  from  the 
enemy  for  shipping  to  Canada  to  be 
put  on  display  in  the  parks  and  boule- 
vards.   For  what,  I  ask  you?    Con- 


,,n„eminders  of  a  viccoo;?  Jer^^^ 

^„,  of  the  Vf^'.'^^'^  be  turned 
when  the  sword  will  ag^'"  "^ 
,,otheplowJare.   Thenwj^^^^ 

start  now?  Des  roy  a  y  P         ^^^^^^ 


start  now?  ^^"°y^'"{/Zd  beauty 
,    -  'J'^fifmirhSlnTss  of  waJ. 


A  beautiful  display  of  cups.   They  were  all  won  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lewin  of 
Hawthorne,  California,  with  roses  grown  on  a  50-foot  lot. 
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,0  disfigure  our  pa-»i„;,,  ^j  ^,r. 
spots  with  the  trign  ^^^^ 

H^of';:r''wrrtrv:^d\trn°d 

Tufalt    ^-e  the  canno     .nonu- 

ments  of  g^^'.^f./^^ids  of  fnghtful" 
•^S^V't^rp  ou   P S,  boulfvards. 

rnd'r'ecSnal  frounds^  free  froni 
the  malice  and  hatefulness  o^  w» 

Joes  seem,  ^'^-7^°'-^;/^a;ance  their 

'"'T'woTk    by    cooperating    with 
good    worK    vy  r  ^^^^ 

tocal    ^"^hoLities   who    ha^^ 

their  care  the  l»y'"S  °    -         with  a 

make  to  man  s  life  '^at  is 

^^•^^.''^SoueTn  of  Flowers,  the 
faith  in  the  ^"f f  °  f^m  war 

^°l'    "er^a'teT  demanf  for  things 
with   a   greater   ut  what 

beautiful  and  peaceful     ^nd  wn 
indeed  will  serve  more  qu  c^'y  ' 
alleviate  the  memories  of  this  terriD 

"T^^'^  o'oinion'  e°v"y  municipality 
wll7wTrrWhIrVenoughforit. 

&'"  rrsii^CefS^s 

L^cirsrbe^ccof^^^^^^^^^^^ 

l"orw[th"ometrm  of  the  rose  as 


fli  •  1   flrvwpr     The  establish- 
the  official  flower,     lie 

tnent  in  every  ^^"'''^'X^ould 
public  Memorial  Rose  Garden  ^° 
afford   pleasure   and   instruction 

multitudes.  ^ 

With  the  establishment  of  peace 
there  will  be  many  who  will  seelc 
comfort  in  things  beaut. W.  They 
will  find  solace  walking  a'°"g  P      . 

°S^-:r-Sng  TsheVedV^S^^ 
r;UVoT;llyanthas   -d^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

teas.  There  is  a  nrf/°;fi,7  Won't 
Rose  Garden  in  Y^°^^'^^^^,  its 

y°"  ^'",;Ldon  your  contribution  to 
materialization  youi  v. 

the  future  of  the  rose? 


MR.  JOHN  BALCH 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we 
learned  of  the  passmg  of  Mr.  Joh^ 

Balch  of  ^['1^°"/ .^Tmerl^an  Rose 
been  a  member  of  the  Amer^a  ^^^^^ 

Society  ^'n^^^lj^^,„;-friends  were 
!i"  ""rhimbecTusJ  of  his  appeal- 
drawn  to  mm  p*^^*"  j  ^  com- 

'"S  ■'l"^''?;  b^ca'usTof  the  worth- 
SVntsKlch  he  stood. 

"^  T  Sr^Sood  he'drdX 
claimed  "edit  for  the  go  ^^ 

the  rose  or  the  American 

n^^^dtffovlto&iswill 
K'sutTntl'contributiontothe 

work  of  the  Society.  ,  .  •      „ 

We  are  proud  to  have  had  him  as 

jvlrs.  Balch. 


^^^7^'. 
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What  Rose  Organizations  Mean 

W.  M.  Keller,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Individual  trial  and  error  in  this 
age  of  organizational  activity  can 
never  hope  to  compete  with  co- 
operative effort.  Outside  the  field  of 
highly  trained  specialists  there  would 
be  little  dissemination  of  rose-grow- 
ing information  for  the  rank  and  file 
if  it  were  not  for  the  rose  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  purpose.  We 
owe  much  to  those  who  blazed  the 
trails  in  rose  society  organization. 

Those  of  us  who  think  we  have 
learned  enough  in  the  realm  of 
amateur  rose  growing  so  that  we  no 
longer  need  the  benefit  of  our  local 
societies  and  our  national  organiza- 
tion, should  think  again.  We  should 
stop  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
do  not  secretly  feel  a  moral  obliga- 


tion to  continue  our  membership  and 
thus  assist  in  helping  others  who  are 
lacking,  as  we  once  were,  in  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
loveliness  of  some  of  God's  handi- 
work epitomized  in  the  beauties  of 
the  rose. 

Moreover,  we  who  devote  some  of 
our  time  and  energy  to  our  societies 
know  full  well  that  the  good  coming 
from  it  is  not  restricted  to  members 
alone.  There  is  always  that  outer 
fringe  of  rose  lovers  who  come  to 
know  us,  appreciate  what  we  are 
doing,  and  ask  us  about  rose  grow- 
ing; but  who,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  never  become  mem- 
bers. 

Municipalities"'  become    interested 


.hrnugh  efforts  at  beautification  and 
tsTnstUl  their  citizens  wit^^^^^ 
ciousness  of  ^ose-growing  possibiU 

-^-  ^^i^^^r  TsT  Lake  atf  f^^^ 
of  the  officials  ^^  ^f  La^e       y 

many  long  years,  ^ut  today  we 
Kgrnning  to  have  its  effect  even 

Sal:    Lake    vfuey    advertised    and 


known  nationally  as  th^ro'l™^ 
of  the  Intermountain   West 

tnfinformation  by  b^l°"f "^Xse 
'rofe  society,  compared  w^jp-ha^| 
of  books,  -'Xr  i^we '  dev'eloi. 

pleasure  of  social  contacts. 


WILD  ROSE  FRUIT 


The  small  red  fruits  of  the  w.W 
rose,  now  adding  brightness  to  the 
countryside  in  many  parts  ot  the 
United  States,  are  rich  "«  ^^^^^ 
color  but  also  in  vitatnin  C^n^  •n ^ 
k  made  into  jam,  jelly,  beve^ges, 
and  desserts.    Rose  hips  have  long 

•'^-"tScuia^fnSd.nrv^^n 
^^u^^derbut  thefr  vitamin  C  value 
haXn*  appreciated  only  m  recent 

'^T^ts    at    the   Idaho   Experiment 
ScJtlon  showed  that  rose  hips  -^ 

"■■^  ^"UTof  thLfsmall  f'uits  ma" 
SIX  to  eight  ot  tnese  suii  ,  •, 

be  enough  to  supply  an  ^f^^''^^^'^ 
reeds  for  this  vitamin.    A^everage 

made  from  rose  hips  P^o^^^^^^^. '^\^ 
ia  C  as  orange  and  tomato  )u.ce^ 
Rose-hip  jam  is  not  as  rich  in  C  as 


.h^  fresh  fruit  but  still  provides  con- 
?le«bte  quantities  of  the  vuam^^^ 
However,  when  the  hp  /ire  dr  e 

1  pound  of  fresh  rose  h'ps  ^  ^  "p^ 

°^^f"^Pre^s"tlU"h-Srto 
minutes,    rress  tnruug  enough 

remove  -eds    ^"^,_f  S -e  tL 

water  to  make  4  cups.    ^^^^ 

Uquid  like  raspberry  luice  to  make 

^"'^f  vie^'dtf 'Equ'au'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

T, trained  pulp  and  water  with 
the  strained  pup  j      ^nt  fruit 

sugar  to  taste  make  a  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^^,. 

Jin  produass  much  like  raspberry. 

^Ss    or  rose-hip  sirup,  soup. 

Recipes  ror  r  desserts  may 

SndKndin'vian  cookbooks. 

__U.  S.  D.  A.  Release 


A  section  of  the  beautiful  Salt  Lake  City  Municipal  Rose  Garden 
Courtesy  of  Miss  Mildred  Bancroft 
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ACCENT  ON  PRODUCTION 

Judith  Hills  Packard,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Here  it  is  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
time  again.  It  always  rolls  around 
just  at  the  height  of  our  best  roses. 
I  wish  you  could  see  my  Phyllis 
Gold,  Fred  Edmunds,  and  the  rich 
colors  of  Faience  this  morning. 

It  was  away  back  in  1931  that  I 
sent  in  my  first  reports.  Most  people 
join  the  Society  when  time  hangs  on 
their  hands,  but  I  went  in  at  the 
busiest  time  of  my  life.  I  had  two 
boys,  one  three  years  and  the  other 
just  one.  They  were  the  world's 
worst  for  getting  into  mischief,  so 
while  watching  them,  I  busied  my- 
self in  the  yard  with  the  roses.  In 
this  way  I  had  recreation  and  kept 
the  boys  from  falling  in  the  fish  pond. 
Jerry  is  now  6  feet  tall  and  wearing  an 
R.  O.  T.  C.  uniform. 

My  garden  is  only  a  tiny  patio 
enclosed  by  a  6-foot  wall.  When  a 
iwo-story  flat  was  built  on  the  va- 


cant lot  in  back  of  us,  we  added  a 
3-foot  lattice  to  the  wall  for  privacy. 
Some  day  it  will  be  covered  with 
climbing  roses,  but  I  change  my 
mind  (and  the  roses)  so  often  that 
they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  do  much 
climbing. 

I  have  had  my  difficulties  in  grow- 
ing roses  in  this  oil-well  formation 
soil,  but  things  are  improving.  Since 
I  have  such  a  small  space,  I  grow 
only  varieties  that  really  produce 
lots  of  flowers.  As  I  cut  off  the 
withered  flowers  I  count  them,  and 
the  unproductive  plants  are  tossed 
out. 

The  accompanying  table  shows 
how  one  can  increase  the  number  of 
flowers  by  the  right  care  and  better 
varieties. 

FLOWER  PRODUCTION 
OVER  A  SIX- YEAR  PERIOD 


J*  :Ml 


■'%.. 


Year 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Total 

No.  of  No.  of 

1 

blooms 
per  plant 

plants 

blooms 

plants  plants 
with       with 
less        over 

' '    \f 

..i^ji;;'^..., ;   si^ 

than        100 
ten      blooms 
flowers 

!          1938 

M*^     Vr 

w  j^^^. 

16.0 

88 

1,414 

29          0 

itW'' 

*ffp     /m/t\V' 

1939 

18.2 

82 

1,494 

28          0 

-'#■ ' 

*^*      '^m" 

1940 
1941 

18.2 
39.7 

100 
105 

2,698 
4,170 

19          2 

9          8 

•-- 

1942 

48.11 

100 

4,812 

5        11 

*    ' 

•* 

1943 

38.8 

120 

4,661 

16          5 

r»   ff^'f^* 


V    ?^ 


A  view  in  the  patio  garden  of  Mrs. 
Fred  L.  Packard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in 
which  she  grows  110  bush  and  climbing 
roses. 


This  year  should  be  very  good  but 
I  cannot  calculate  the  data  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  I  have  discarded 
a  few  like  The  Doctor  that  just 
won't  grow  for  me. 


WESTERN  ROSES 

— Planting  and  Pruning 

P.„  W.  W.„.„,  E«»u..«  S«,,»,y,  P»6c  Ro.  Sccie,,, 

La  Canada,  California 


It  is  now  time  to  say  ^om^f^^ 

lS^^  fur"al«ese«  coun- 
?rv  Planting  should  be  done  as  soon 
//the  bare  root  roses  are  obtainable 
^hthirsometimeintheea^b^par 

r.f  Tunuarv      Planting  at  ttiis  time 

i5T^r»p=K 

the  middle  and  the  last  part  of  April. 
PLANTING 


\ 


I 


If  a  person  will  prepare  the  soil  a 
month'r  two  before  he  pl-nt    his 
rose  bushes,  he  will  be  ^^I'^'^VfJ^^ 
the    added    growth.     This   advance 
preparation  consists  mainly  of  add 
mg^barnyard  manure  to  the  soil  and 
working  it  down  to  a  depth  otu 
to  18  inches.  Incorporating  the  «na 
nure  at  least  six  weeks  before  plant  ng 
gives  it  time  to  decompose  egard  e  s 
of  the  type  you  use.   Many  hesitate 
tius^  h'o?:e'manure,  but   t  IS  one  of 

the  very  best  types  provided  it  is  dug 
nto  the  grounTn  to  18  -ches  deeP 
and  from  six  to  eight  weeks  ahead  ot 

''Tfinf  it  easiest,   when  planting 


several  bushes  along  in  o^^ ^°Z\Z 
dig  r trench  12  to  18  inches  deep  and 

th!n  spade  the  ---^^'f  ^.^^can 
in  the  bottom.   The  same  rebu 

proper  depth  and  addmg  ^^^ 

°^    nTmoistChat  the  manure  will 
ground  moist  so  tn  ^.^^  ^^ 

decompose.   When  it  ^^^       ^^^ 

Snch  rhoirto  Ihe  proper  height 

^^make  a  cone  of  the  earth  so  that 
and  maKe  a  coi  ^^^  ^^ 

the  roots  of  the  bush  wu    g  ^ 

all  directions^    The  hole     ^^^  ^^^^ 

-^curoAj?ots\r  bend  them 

nittv:afstm:V- 

ablu':?he  ViplX^^lS 

roEtU'lleve/wth^'he  surface  of 
should  be  level  ^ 

the  ground.    If  the  bua 
the  plant  niay  smother    a        ^^^^ 

rmrpfor|^£i.*^Li! 

%e'trto"h::ftt7o^- packed 
we^      round  the  roots  because  the 
S  growth  of  a  bush  may  be  re 
wrded  if  there  are  air  Pf^ets.  Plenty 
S  water  should  be  "^-d  to  s^^^^!^^^ 
«:oil  and  the  water  should  be  apF": 
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ROSES-PLANTING  AND  PRUNING 
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bonemeal  to  the  soil  but  I  do  not 
recommend  using  any  other  kind  of 
fertilizer  at  the  time  of  planting. 

PRUNING 

Of  course,  newly  planted  rose 
bushes  have  to  be  pruned  more 
severely  than  established  plants.  As 
we  do  not  have  killing  frosts,  we 
never  have  to  protect  our  bushes  in 
the  winter.  This  makes  our  pruning 
problem  very  different  from  that  in  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States.  Our 
bushes  can  be  allowed  to  grow  very 
much  larger,  and  more  and  more  rose 
growers  are  pruning  less  and  less 
drastically.  In  fact,  they  are  getting 
awayfromthisso-called  "whacking," 
although  some  still  prune  very 
severely  and  maintain  that  this 
practice  is  best.  Where  the  space  is 
limited  it  may  be  necessary  to  prune 
more  severely  in  order  to  keep  the 
growth  restricted. 

One  reason  why  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  Talisman,  and  Texas  Cen- 
tennial are  particularly  popular  and 
do  so  well  here  is  that  we  do  not  have 
to  prune  severely.  Plants  of  these 
varieties  will  not  stand  hard  pruning. 
If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  winter- 
killing completely  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  I  am  sure 
that  all  three  would  be  in  the  over 
75  per  cent  group  in  the  "Proof  of 
the  Pudding"  summary. 

In  pruning  it  is  desirable  to  cut  out 
the  crossing  branches  and  the  fine 
spindly  growth,  but  the  main  part  of 
the  pruning  should  consist  of  cutting 
out  some  of  the  older  branches  clear 
down  to  the  bud-union.  This  will 
usually  force  some  new  canes  to  come 
out  right  at  the  union.  In  this  way 
you  will  be  constantly  renewing  the 


growth,  and  none  of  the  wood  will 
be  over  three  years  old. 

Some  of  the  top  growth  has  to  he 
cut  off,  but  do  not  cut  more  than  is 
necessary.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much,  tor  it  varies  from  one-third 
to  one-half  depending  upon  the  va- 
riety. You  will  learn  all  of  this  as 
you  learn  to  know  your  roses  and 
what  is  best  for  them.  If  you  pick 
your  roses  properly,  you  will  save 
yourself  part  of  your  winter  pruning. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE 

One  cannot  set  any  definite  time  to 
prune  by  the  calendar.  The  best  that 
I  can  suggest  is  to  prune  when  the 
bushes  are  the  most  dormant.  This 
is  usually  during  the  last  part  of 
January  and  the  first  part  of  February, 
but  it  varies  somewhat  with  the 
season. 

VARIETIES 

Always  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  is:  "What  varieties  shall 
I  plant?"  To  help  answer  this,  the 
Pacific  Rose  Society  each  year  asks 
its  members  for  their  favorite  varie- 
ties within  the  different  color  groups 
and  also  for  their  favorite  dozen.  As 
most  of  the  answers  come  from  the 
Southwest,  this  list  is  a  very  good 
answer  to  the  above  question. 

Here  is  the  last  list  published  in 
the  early  part  of  1944'. 

SEPARATE  COLOR  CLASSES 
RED— 

1.  Etoile  de  Hollande 

2.  Victoria  Harrington 

3.  Heart's  Desire 

PINK— 
L  J.  Otto  Thilow 

2.  Picture 

3.  Santa  Anita 


I 
I 

! 
I 

I 


MULTI-COLOR- 

1.  President  Herbert  Hoover 

2.  Talisman 
3   Sienora 
4.  Condesa  de  Sastago 

COPPER  SHADES— 

1.  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 

2.  Hinrich  Gaede 

3.  Apricot  Queen 

SlNGLES- 

1.  Dainty  Bess 

2.  Innocence 

3.  Isobel 

YELLOW— 

1.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn 

2.  Eclipse 

3.  SoeurTherese 

FLAME  AND  CARMINE- 

1  Texas  Centennial 

2  Charlotte  Armstrong 
3.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot 

SALMON-PINK- 

1.  Comtesse  Vandal 

2.  Lulu 

3.  Los  Angeles 

WHITE-  ^^.,       . 

1    Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria 
2.  McGredy 's  Ivory 
3    Frau  Karl  Druschki 

\  m"  e"p. "hot  6.  Chadotte  Armstrong. 
5.  mrs.  c.  -^      Thilow,  9-  Eclipse, 

lo^'S^rMcGleru.  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria,  12.  Lulu.  ^^„^r,n 

1.  Charlotte  Armstrong,  2^Heart^ 
5   California,  4.  Apricot  Queen,  5. 
tor,  6.  Mark  Sullivan. 
THREE    BEST    CLIMBING    ROSES    FOR 

™^^hIrncauforniaj      ^^,,^„,^ 

1    CI.  Talisman,  2.  LI.  ctoue  uc 
3  CI   Louise  Catherine  Breslau. 

THREE     FAVORITE    POLYANTHAS    OR 
FLORIBUNDAS: 
1.  Snowbird,     2.  Crown     of    Jewels,     3- 

World's  Fair. 


9 
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?ste'«rY^l"-thors  on  pacific 
Coast  Rose  Growing. 

AH,  THE  ROSE! 

A  traveler  in  Ireland  stopped  for  a 

brick. 

■.'ite-'t  explained,  -is  off 
,he  g^ve  of'che  man^hat  threw  the 
brick." 


The  Naming  of  Horace  McFarland 


Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  again  been  honored  by 
the  naming  of  a  new  rose  variety. 
This  new  variety,  which  will  hence- 
forth be  known  as  "Horace  Mc- 
Farland," is  a  flower  of  exquisite 
beauty  of  form  and  coloring,  and  a 
large  arrangement  of  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  President 
of  the  Conard-Pyle  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  who  is  introducing  the  variety. 
The  rose  was  originated  in  France 
by  the  famous  rose  grower,  Charles 
Mallerin,  and  budwood  was  shipped 
to  this  country  just  before  France  fell 
to  the  Nazis. 


Dr.  McFarland  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  leading  rosarians 
of  the  world.  From  1930  to  1932  he 
served  as  President  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  and  is  now  President 
Emeritus.  For  29  years  he  held  the 
office  of  editor,  and  the  29  issues  of 
the  American  Rose  Annual  which  he 
edited  are  a  monument  to  his  interest 
in  roses.  He  has  written  several 
books  and  scores  of  magazine  articles 
on  roses  and  rose  growing,  and  his 
Breeze  Hill  Rose  Garden  is  a  Mecca  for 
rose  lovers  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  rose  naming  ceremony  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  cele- 


Mr.  Harry  L.  Erdman,  President  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  naming  the  new  rose 
Horace  McFarland.  Left  to  right  are:  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Erdman  and  Mr.  Robert  Pyle. 

Courtesy  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
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NAMING  HORACE  McFARLANO 
bration    of   Dr.    McFarland's    85th 

'''"Horace  McFarlar^d"  is  the  third 
Horace  wxt  McFarland. 

„,e  to  be  ^^^'{l^J^'^Edhor  Mc- 
The   first  was  caUed^^^^^^ 

Farland      i"  f?,'=°f  ^-^^ov  for  the 
momentous  ^""^f  *i'„^'' The  second 

'TcaTled^'le  S^  ^he  "ame 
was  caliea  ^^  ^rr^^^ionatelv  known 
H  -hich  he  -  aff  -nateh'of  these 
renerdecora';:d  the  room  where 
the  ceremony  took  place. 

SALUTING 
CAPTAIN  WATKINS 

Those  who  attended  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  Oklahoma  Qt^  a  te^ 
years   ago   ^lU   temember  J 
Catkins  from  ^^»^4°'Sf  courte  then 

^^'^:^ 

magnetic   f^^^^^^'^^^.tkins.  Liaison 

SceTaJd  Bauery  Commander  m 
?he83rd%ield  Artillery  wnh^he 

Third  Army  in  F""f^-^Sed  fp '« 
,he  Army  as  a  prva^e  worked    p.^^ 

a  sergeant  and  receivea  ^gju 

officer  s   training   at   ri. 
Oklahoma. 

In  one  of  his  latest  letters  he  says^ 
•Tdliketobehomewh^nthe^roses 

start  to  bloom  again;  I  m  homesiCK. 
or  the  sight  of  a  Wing  r-e-field^ 
It  will  take  considerable  blasting  to 
ever  get  me  away  from  East  Texas 
again  when  I  get  back  there. 

"Vm   still   in   command   ot     ^ 
Battery  and  I'm  exceedingly  proud  of 
ft'"rhas  had  some  experiences  in 
the  past  few  months   and  it  bore  up 
like  the  veteran  outfit  that  it  is. 


SI 
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T  V  r  Watkins,  Liaison  Officer 
Capt.  Jo^^:^^w^r  83rd  Field  Ar- 
and  Battery  f  ^"f^^fthe  service  he  was 
tUlery.  before  ^^\sXther  and  ^^^ther  in 
associated  with  ^^  ^^^'^Tyler,  Texas, 
the  Dixie  Rose  Nursery,  iyi«  . 

When  he  was  stationed  near  Lon- 
aorh^^'5  .Chance  .ote^uf^h,; 

active  '»««'  XcWly  ??»<1  »'  •"« 

by  his  father  is  now  a  stanaar 

u  A    rViP    distinction    ot    being 
had    the    ^^^^""l    r  ^u^  Xvler  Rotary 
youngest  member  ot  the  lyie  / 

huh    His  wife  IS  ^^l^l^l^l,  f)e- 
J  ^u^v  have  a  son,  born  ias>t  i^j^ 
and  they  nave  a        ,   ^     innately 

rownbrhisf:niTas  Johnny  Og). 

Ba«eri  C.  83rd  Armored  R  A.  Bn. 
A.  P.  O.  339,  c/o  Postmaster 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SEATTLE  HOLDS  DINNER 
MEETING 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
25,  the  Seattle  Rose  Society  held  its 
first  dinner  meeting  at  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  special 
event  was  planned  to  welcome  the 
newly  elected  president,  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Clements,  and  his  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
evening  program  was  gratified  to  see 
such  a  large  attendance.  A  highly 
interesting  program  was  arranged 
for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Richardson,  a  past  president  of  the 
Society,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Gale  S.  Robinson,  a  member  of 
the  Board,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  newer  varieties  and 
highly  recommended  some  newer 
introductions  to  the  northwest  gar- 
deners. 

Our  "Rose  Petals"  for  the  month 
had  suggested  that  members  bring 
roses  to  the  dinner  meeting,  since  a 
small  rose  show  was  to  be  held  as 
part  of  the  evening's  activities.  The 
cooperation  of  the  membership  and 
the  fine  fall  weather  resulted  in  a 
splendid  display  of  roses. 

As  part  of  the  educational  program, 
a  group  of  lady  members  was  selected 
to  assist  in  judging  the  roses,  and 
each  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
varieties  selected  and  to  give  reasons 
for  the  choices  made.  Since  the  roses 
had  to  be  judged  later  by  more  ex- 
perienced judges,  the  chairman  ex- 
plained to  the  ladies  that  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  the  prettiest  rose,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  always  the  best  rose 
in  the  show.    In  the  final  and  official 


judging,  a  Frau  Karl  Druschki  dis- 
played by  Dr.  L.  L.  McCoy  won 
first  place. 

The  evening's  activities  came  to  a 
close  with  the  showing  of  one  hun- 
dred rose  slides  especially  selected 
for  the  occasion.  Members  were 
asked  to  comment  on  the  different 
varieties.  Comments  at  times  were 
rather  amusing,  for  even  in  a  small 
section  of  the  country,  we  differ  re- 
garding the  behavior  of  our  favorites. 

—Dixon  Vallance,  Past  President, 
Seattle  Rose  Society 

TRI-CITY  ANNUAL   MEETING 

The  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  &  Garden 
Club  held  its  third  annual  meeting  on 
October  17,  at  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Club,  Davenport,  Iowa.  For  the 
second  time  Mr.  Gene  Pfister  of 
Mundelein,  111.,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening  and  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  of  the  70  members 
present. 

The  tables  were  decorated  with 
roses  supplied  by  the  members,  and 
all  around  the  room  were  large 
bouquets  of  garden  chrysanthemums. 

A  special  exhibit  of  specimen  roses 
entered  by  members  was  a  highlight 
of  the  evening.  There  were  about 
18  choice  blooms,  and  Mr.  Pfister 
served  as  the  judge.  In  his  lecture 
Mr.  Pfister  showed  beautiful  and 
instructive  slides,  which  included 
some  clear  illustrations  of  how  to 
plant  and  cultivate  roses. 

On  the  morning  after  the  meeting 
the  flowers  were  sent  by  the  Red 
Cross  to  the  Schick  Hospital  at 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

— Berg  Madison,  Moline,  111 


i 


NEWS  FROM  DETROIT 

Af  the  September  meeting  of  the 

^         D^c^  Society   a  committee 

Detroit  R.o^%^?""L  president  to 

"".arKst  ofle  t:n'^£^st  hybrid 
SKoi: beginner  in  thU region. 

?he  following  var^et^s  we^e  se^ 
lected:    ^nmson     Glory  ^^^ 

?r"'  ^Z'  HWt  Hoove;.  Edith 
M  nff PerkTns  cSesa  de  Sastago. 
Se  ct" 'K.  Douglas.  Margaret 

A  s'aSnt  feature  of  a  fine  October 
•I    was    the    presentation    of 

in  Michigan. 

Our  much-esteemed  president,  Ur^ 
Jerome    W.    Ankley.    received    the 


Gold  Medal  of  The  M«J^«'„^^"^f 

cultural  Society  ^-^fi'%^o.i- 
his  educational  «h.b"  ot^.^^^^    of 

mately    130    <^'"^    ,,,.„, how  last 
hybrid  tea  roses  at  our  rose  stiow  id 

•'"T'his  local  society  was  also  well 

^A  ot  the  annua  meeting  of 
represented  at  the  »m  ^^^^.^_ 

T'%TS>i^otZJzh.n  seven 
Susia^k  r^embers  being  present. 

rose  show  in  June. 

— Wm.  R.  Marshall  (Corr.  becy.; 


PORTLAND'S  FALL  ROSE 
SHOW 

When  it  comes  ^  rose  shows  1  a^n 
reminded  of  that  old  saying.    A  man 


Part 


^^^■^^  a  lecture  by  Mr.  ZTb^'^-  «»  *«  «""^*  ^"'^ 
of  the  audience  Ustemng  to  a  U^e  ^^^^^ 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 


A  beautiful  specimen  of  Warrawee 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Rice,  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  It  was  judged  the  "best  rose  of 
the  show"  at  the  Tidewater  Fall  Rose  Show. 

Courtesy  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot 

is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country. ' '  We  in  Portland  grow 
the  most  gorgeous  roses  in  the  world 
— but  it  appears  that  in  the  cities  or 
towns  adjacent  to  "The  City  of 
Roses,"  they  grow  them  still  better. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  years  at 
least,  rose  growers  outside  of  Port- 
land have  taken  the  grand  sweep- 
stakes (and  usually  the  runner-up  be- 
sides) in  our  famous  rose  shows!  But 
we  in  Portland  like  it  just  the  same, 
and  it  makes  us  try  to  grow  finer  and 
better  roses  all  the  more  zealously. 

Our  recent  fall  rose  show,  headed 
by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolford  as  General 
Chairman,  was  another  successful 
exhibition.  The  show  was  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Meier  &  Frank 
Department  Store  on  October  17  and 
18,  and  approximately  8000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  was  necessary  to 
display  the  many  roses  brought  in. 


The  grand  sweepstakes  went  to 
Dr.  P.  W.  Miller,  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology,  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, Corvallis,  Ore.  Dr.  Miller's 
winning  rose  was  a  stately,  breath- 
taking Poinsettia.  The  noted  pro- 
fessor was  in  a  winning  mood  that 
day,  so  he  walked  off  with  the 
runner-up,  a  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy. 

Sixteen  decorative  shadow  boxes 
with  their  colorful  rose  arrangements 
added  greatly  to  the  enchanting 
effect  of  this  year's  show.  The  Park 
Bureau  display,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Frecl  Edmunds,  Curator  of  the 
International  Test  Gardens,  and  the 
many  tables  of  roses  exhibited  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  College,  were  out- 
standing exhibits. 

Mr.  Bob  Broeren,  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Portland  Rose  So- 
ciety, is  enthusiastically  at  work 
already  planning  for  next  year's 
"Victory"  rose  shows. 

— George  L.  Koehn,  Past  President, 
Portland  Rose  Society 

TIDEWATER  ROSE  SHOW 

More  than  700  attended  the  fall 
rose  show  of  the  Tidewater  Rose 
Society,  held  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
October  21  and  22  in  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Despite  a  near-hurricane  during  the 
week  of  the  show,  there  was  a  large 
and  representative  display  of  roses. 
A  Warrawee,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Rice,  of  Norfolk,  was  selected 
by  the  judges  as  the  "best  rose  in 
the  show. ' '  Second  honors  also  went 
to  Mrs.  Rice  for  her  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong, and  third  honors  to  Mr.  Roy 
Nichols  for  a  bloom  of  Sterling. 

Outstanding  in  arrangement  was 
Mr.  Nichols'  "Victory"  in  which  a 
large  "V"  of  roses  stretched  across 


,he  backdrop  of  the  stage  in  the  show 
the  Tidewater  R/«f  ^ociej  a 

last  one  he  d  in  1941.   "  ■    ^^^^ 

,,lue  in^"^t"rrla    lervice  men 
ierfadSSN-.   -d   many  at- 

tended  the  show. 


NEW  ORLEANS  ROSE  SOCIETY 
HONORS  MR.  DAUNOY 

Harry  L.  Daunoy.  former  president 

f  fhe  New  Orleans  Rose  Society. 

ot  the  iNew  v^       ^i--.p(i   honorary 

was  unanimously  f  «f  J^^^^p  ^t  i 

lifetime  president  ot  the  gro  ^ 

recent  meeting.  „-„ker  of  the 

Mr.  Daunoy  '^^f ^,7  Orleans 
advisory  board  of  the  Ne  _ 

Floral  Trail,  of  f  |X  and  serves 
T^r^  Tnf  councilor  of 
?he  American  Rose  Society. 

TWO  NEW  ROSE  SOCIETIES 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  two  new 

we  are  gi"^  .  recently 

Rose   Societies    that    have        .^  ^^^ 

been  o'S^^'^fS^^iy  of  Water- 
Watertown  Ro^e  Soc  «y  o^  ^^^^^^^ 

town  S.D..  with  Mr  ^^^^^ 

m"'-'^' Rose  Sub  of  Tulsa.  Okla.. 

^f,h  D^  1  W  Childs.  President. 
We  ex^end'the  best  wishes  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  to  both  or- 
ganizations. 

AN  OFFER  TO  ROSE  SOCIETIES 

The  Seattle  Rose  Society  has  a 
laree  collection  of  colored  slides 
which  are  available  to  rose  groups  at 


a  smaU  rental. charge.    Mr-  ^x- 

Vallance.  ^^""''SXto graphed  this 
Society,  who  hf  ^,  f  °  ^ "o  hear 
collection,  will  ^e  ple^sM 
r  „.«    rhe    secretaries    oi    any 
from    tne    scv.it  reserva- 

^•^Tto'useXcdleatn.    Write 

Xolxon  Vallance.  4501  44th  Ave. 
S.W..  Seattle  6.  Wash. 

DR.  JOHN  C.  RATSEK 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the 

-n^^tf  fof  t°he  it"  SSi 
Ratsek.   vvho   tor    tne    f 

years  has  been  in  <^^Xer  E^^ri- 
investigations  «  J^e  lyie     ^^^^^ 

ment  Station.  Tyle^'.  wn  in  Texas. 

few  years  that  he  had  D^en  in 

r  had    contributed    m^ch    to  our 

knowledge  of/°^«„  vS  i"  the 
articles  have  been  published  in 

American  Rose  Annual. 

He  frequently  attended  ro^^  me^^ 
ir,a«  and  was  responsible  tor  an  oui 
Sing  exhibit  l^is^Xma  Gty' 
tJetldThe'fst    ct?on%ng  tL 

Sly  lll^tfrne  rose  research  man  in 
^ny'state  experiment  station^^  and  he 
was  highly  respited  by  the  co^^^ 
mercial  growers  and  the  noD  y 

*^'S'  Ratsek  was  graduated  from 
u  ilniversity  of  llinois  in  1929, 
'^'^M  the  Graduate  School  of 
Sfl  Unfver?ty  and  served  on  t^_ 
Sty  of  the , Department  of  Flori 
culture  before  leaving  for  Texas. 

Ratsek  in  the  rose  w 

""^^ndfic  Pa^^rst  "s^^^^^^     and  had 
Tne  mucKadvance  rose  growing 

In  a  practical  way  as  well. 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 


A  beautiful  specimen  of  Warrawee 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Rice,  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  It  was  judged  the  "best  rose  of 
the  show"  at  the  Tidewater  Fall  Rose  Show. 

Courtesy  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot 

is  nor  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country."  We  in  Portland  grow 
the  most  gorgeous  roses  in  the  world 
— but  it  appears  that  in  the  cities  or 
towns  adjacent  to  "The  City  of 
Roses,"  they  grow  them  still  better. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  years  at 
least,  rose  growers  outside  of  Port- 
land have  taken  the  grand  sweep- 
stakes (and  usually  the  runner-up  be- 
sides) in  our  famous  rose  shows!  But 
we  in  Portland  like  it  just  the  same, 
and  it  makes  us  try  to  grow  finer  and 
better  roses  all  the  more  zealously. 

Our  recent  fall  rose  show,  headed 
bv  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolford  as  General 
Chairman,  was  another  successful 
exhibition.  The  show  was  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Meier  <Sc  Frank 
Department  Store  on  October  17  and 
18,  and  approximately  8000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  was  necessary  to 
display  the  many  roses  brought  in. 


The   grand    sweepstakes   went    [  > 
Dr.    P.    W.    Miller,    Department   if 
Plant  Pathology,  Oregon  State  Co! 
lege,    Corvallis,    Ore.     Dr.    Miller  s 
winning  rose  was  a  stately,  breath 
taking   Poinsettia.     The   noted    pru 
fessor  was  in  a  winning  mood  thai 
day,    so    he    walked    off    with    tlu 
runner-up,  a  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy. 

Sixteen  decorative  shadow  boxc^ 
with  their  colorful  rose  arrangemenl^ 
added  greatly  to  the  enchant in,u 
effect  of  this  year's  show.  The  Park 
Bureau  display,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  FreJ  Edmunds,  Curator  of  the 
International  Test  Gardens,  and  the 
many  tables  of  roses  exhibited  b\ 
Lewis  and  Clarke  College,  were  our- 
standing  exhibits. 

Mr.  Bob  Broeren,  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Portland  Rose  So- 
ciety, is  enthusiastically  at  work 
already  planning  for  next  year  s 
"X'ictory"  rose  shows. 

Georc.e  L.   Koehn,  Past  President, 
Portland  Rose  Society 

TIDEWATER  ROSE  SHOW 

More  than  700  attended  the  fall 
rose  show  of  the  Tidewater  Rose 
Society,  held  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
October  21  and  22  in' Norfolk,  \ir- 
ginia. 

Despite  a  near-hurricane  during  the 
week  of  the  show,  there  was  a  large 
and  representative  display  of  roses. 
A  Warrawee,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Rice,  of  Norfolk,  was  selected 
by  the  judges  as  the  "best  rose  in 
the  show."  Second  honors  also  went 
to  Mrs.  Rice  for  her  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong, and  third  honors  to  Mr.  Rov 
Nichols  for  a  bloom  of  Sterling. 

Outstanding  in  arrangement  was 
Mr.  Nichols'  "\  ictory"  in  which  a 
large  "\'"  of  roses  stretched  across 


,,,,  backdrop  of  the  stage  m  the  show 

^-rn.  McAvoy^^p-dent^of 
,H,  Tidewater  R°f^^f„''J,he  show 

,„ce  which  was  greate  ^^  ^^^^ 

1  icr  one  held  in  iv^a-    *^^  .     ^_„^j, 

:'ere  admitted   free,   and   many  at- 
tended the  show. 

NEW  ORLEANS  ROSE  SOCIETY 
HONORS  MR.  DAUNOY 


Harrv  L.  Daunoy,  former  president 

f  rhe  New  Orleans  Rose  Society, 

i)t  trie   i>iew  ^\^rpi\   honorary 

.vas   unanimously  ^l^"f  ;„°     ^,  \ 

lifetime  president  ot  the  gro  y 

recent  meeting.  _,„ber  of  the 

Mr.  Daunoy  is  »  ™«^;^^o^,,,„, 

•;^^'^rtr'rr  of    he  boarT  of  com- 
Floral  Trail,  oi  t  j  ^^^^^ 

':r:;r:n:ilta'nt  rnfcoundor  of 
the  American  Rose  Society. 

TWO  NEW  ROSE  SOCIETIES 

We  are  glad  -welcome  two  new 
Rose  Societies  that  h-e  recen^^y 
Heen  organized-    One  ot  ^^^^^. 

Watertown  Rose   boce^   ^  g^^,^y_ 

Se'nt^Tr  other  IS  the  Tulsa 

^^^DrT  r cfiS'^p'teSnt. 
^W  'ex'Jau^he  best  wishes  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  to  both  or 

ganizations. 

AN  OFFER  TO  ROSE  SOCIETIES 

The  Seattle  Rose  Society  has  a 
l.rse  collection  of  colored  slides 
which  ari  available  to  rose  groups  at 


a  small  rental  charge. .  Mr.  Dixon 

o  lecnor,  will  b^.  ple-J  -  he 

f^"-"  ''^hrw""-  .n  k^  i^serva- 
«-'°"P'oi°eX  collection,  Wr.te 
tions  to  use  i "c  ,    ^  g 

Mr.  Dixon  Vallance,  4501  44tn  a 
S   W.,  Seattle  6,  Wash. 

DR.  JOHN  C.  RATSEK 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the 

''""'hasteenn  charge^rf  the  rose 
years  has  been  ii  »  Experi- 

investigations  at  jhe  ly 'e        K 
ment  Station,  Tylfr.   Ifxas.    i 
!?  „  rVi-jr  he  had  been  in  lexas, 

few  years  that  ne  ua." 

standing  exhibit  o*  "'^,  ,  .  yn,,,  citv. 
tletldThTdfstmc^on^Xing  the 
rie  neiu  lhw  ^^c^irrh  man  m 

mercial  growers  and  the  n       . 
''or'    Ratsek    was    graduated    from 

A"'r '^Gr!d:;  ;r"sch"ooV-i 

entered     the    »-"•'  ^„rved  on  the 

Cornell  University  and  i'er\eu  u 
facukv  of  the  Department  of  Flor. 

ultu«  before  leavmg  for  Texa. 
U  will  be  difficult  to  replace  D- 

Ratsek  in  the  --  world.  Jhoug^ 

""'^  nfic  Pal^rst^  -  ^^^^^^ 
rem-hTJadvance  rose  growing 

,n  a  practical  way  as  well. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


They  Grow  Big  in  Colorado 

J.  R.  Walts,  Canon  City,  Colorado 


THE  SOUTH 


Midwinter  Care 


This  has  been  one  of  the  best  rose 
years;  only  this  morning  (Oct.  26)  I 
picked  a  bloom  of  President  Herbert 
Hoover  that  measured  over  7  inches 
in  diameter.  The  flowers  of  The 
Doctor  are  also  glorious  and  may  be 
6^  inches  across. 

Souv.  de  Georges  Pernet  does  the 
best  of  all  of  the  more  than  300  va- 
rieties, for  there  are  over  50  large 
flowers  open  at  all  times.  Souv.  de 
Claudius  Pernet  is  one  of  the  best 
yellows  with  me,  and  I  have  nearly 
all  the  new  varieties.  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher  certainly  picked  two  lovely 
roses  to  dedicate  to  his  sons  who 
served  in  World  War  I. 

Some  of  the  older  varieties  that  do 
well    here    are:    Premier,    Hoosier 


Roses  in  Colour  and 
Cultivation 

By  T.  C.  MANSFIELD 

A  popular  new  English  book  on 
roses  with  text  chapters  on  Rose 
History,  Cultural  Suggestions, 
Choosing  Varieties,  Planting,  Prun- 
ing, Pests  and  General  Maintenance. 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
Glossary  of  Roses  which  includes 
some  1500  varieties  with  brief  de- 
scriptions and  specific  cultural  notes 
which  are  designated  by  key  letters. 

There  are  80  color  plates  made 
from    natural    color    photographs. 

Price  $3.7S 

American  Rose  Society 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SEE   ORDER   BLANK 


Beauty,  E.  G.  Hill,  Victoria  Harring- 
ton, Rouge  Mallerin,  Hadley,  Etoile 
de  France,  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Poin- 
settia,  Christopher  Stone,  The  Doc- 
tor, Columbia,  Rapture,  Briarcliff, 
Dame  Edith  Helen,  Frau  Karl  Drusch- 
ki,  McGredy's  Ivory,  Kaiserm 
Auguste  Viktoria,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Snowbird,  President  Herberc 
Hoover,  Talisman,  also  Yellow  Talis- 
man, Condesa  de  Sastago,  Mevrouw 
G.  A.  Van  Rossem,  Lady  Margaret 
Stewart,  Betty  Uprichard,  Contrast. 

Many  of  the  newer  roses  do  ex- 
ceptionally well  here  but  some  of 
them  are  not  adapted  to  my  garden. 
There  is  a  great  comradeship 
among  rose  lovers,  and  hundreds  of 
people  visit  my  rose  garden  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  2000  plants.  We  dis- 
cuss such  rose  problems  as  "to  whack 
or  not  to  whack"  and  other  cultural 
treatments.  In  my  garden  it  seems 
jbest  to  cut  out  only  diseased  and  old 
wood  that  is  losing  its  vigor.  I  try 
to  keep  the  plants  well  shaped  and 
not  too  thick. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  ir- 
rigation. My  roses  are  watered  once 
each  week— flooded,  not  sprinkled. 
Of  course  the  drainage  has  to  be  good, 
as  water  should  never  stand  around 
the  roots. 

Black  Leaf  40  takes  care  of  most  of 
the  insects  that  are  troublesome  here. 
Dusting  sulphur  controls  blackspot 
and  mildew  if  used  often  enough  and 
if  one  is  careful  to  dust  both  the  under 
and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  In 
hot  weather  the  dust  should  not  be 
put  on  too  heavily.  I  always  try  to 
dust  just  before  a  rain  if  possible, 
otherwise  once  each  week. 

r6 


j^coB  H.  LoWKEY,  Augusta,  Georgia 


1 


of  activity  for  the  ^o^^  SJ^g^^^^heast. 
warmer  sections  "  ,  .^  .aponica 
Plants  budded  o'^f"'"  ^r^onth  of 
are  best  set  o/V«  ^^^^^l  personal 
the  year;  and  ^^'^^^^^^^  roses 

rSon  Ragged  Robin  or  Odorata. 
^'  "iTedtn&ua"}.  planting 
that  it  is  best  to  hill  sou  ar  ^ 

Sef  aTd  ref^^'«-  ^^^^ 

cember  f  "'^"'^^^Sushed  roses 
1  have  found  that  esiau  ^^^ 

are    most    ^or'nant    from 

Christmas  ««"!, f«'fS L which 
n,akes  it  -«  f  ;^^  f  Tthe  eyes  show 
'°  "'":£  Tt    s  also  the  proper 
no  swelling,   1^  ^=»       ct^ravine  with 
,ime  to  do  dormant  ja^ng^  ^^^ 

fairly  strong  s°l^"°"'iiY  ufeless  it 

foliage  becomes  ^i«'?'';'Lad  leaves 
,s  time  to  remove  the  dead         „4 

and  burn  them.  .|*^^,^""off  with 
'^^''  let'hem  FalUoV  ground, 
I'nT^ice   them"  up  before   leaving 

the  garden.  u    that   I 

The   one  midwinter   task   that   1 

deem   most   >niportant   in   the 

garden  is  to  remove  spent,  disea      . 

I    awkwardly    g^-S.^^^^:  not 
their  entire  length-     l^s 
mean  that  such  c^nes  are  cut  t 
ground  level  unless  they  arej> 
canes.    An  unwanted  shoot  may 


^h"7'^Tdic"e^'«"ttfi!Te 
Wafers  cuSstwith  the  one  that 

is  to  remain.  j^ 

1    also    temove    twiggy  ^^^ 

f/^^  ^ttluTerr  usually  find'that 
left  on  until  l«er,  i  J^  ^^^^  ^he 

new  growth  has  P"sne  ^ 

eyes  at  their  base     Ato*^^^,,„« 
have  elapsed,  1  paint  t  s^^  ^^^^ 

v,ith  any  °f„^H"dldrnot  paint 
paint  I  have  on  hand.  ^^^ 

'•?' '"f  the  e  Is  to  more  danger  of 
'*''•'  .over  the  dormant  eyes  than 
From  yib!:  >n^tion  due  to  prun- 

ing. 


MY  FRIEND 
THE  ROSE 

By  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER 

There  are  104  Pa^?' ^'^,f p^^f^. 

tone  reproduction,  ot  the 'osep^ght- 
i„gsoJMaryUv,ance.»j^  Jeal 
iul  reading,  «'«»'"° "7,-1',  library, 
addition  to  any  rose  lover 

$2.50 

American  Rose  Society 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
See  Order  Blank 
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AROSE 
ODYSSEY 

By  DR.  J.  H.  NICOLAS 

Interesting  stories  about  famous 
arose  varieties  and  the  famous  rosa* 
rian  who  worked  with  them.  It  is 
rich  in  the  romance  of  rose  hybrid- 
izing and  rose  tradition. 

$2.50 

This  book  is  now  out  of  print,  but 
the  American  Rose  Society  still  has 
a  few  copies  while  they  last. 

American  Rose  Society 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
See  Order  Blank 


My  final  round  of  pruning  is  left 
until  growth  is  starting,  and  it  is 
then  that  I  shorten  the  wood.  The 
cuts  in  this  instance  are  also  painted. 

The  idea  that  only  the  wood  of 
past  season's  growth  should  be  left 
on  the  plants  is  idiotic.  All  good 
wood,  regardless  of  age,  should  be 
left.  In  most  instances  many  of  the 
canes  that  grew  out  in  late  summer 
will  be  damaged  before  spring  even 
though  they  look  sound  enough  at 
the  midwinter  pruning  time. 

This  method  of  pruning  twice 
(which  was  first  advocated  by  Wil- 
liam Paul  in  1848)  has  served  me  well. 
I  like  to  grow  my  hybrid  teas  into 
large  plants,  and  each  year  marks 
progression  toward  their  ultimate 
stature.  Not  all  varieties  will  grow 
into  giants  such  as  Etoile  de  Hol- 


lande  (I  grow  them  up  to  8  feet  by 
season's  end).  I  have  a  Picture,  bud- 
ded on  a  12-inch  standard,  that  now 
stands  8  feet  although  that  variety 
in  my  beds  is  quite  dwarf.  Beverley 
Nichols  is  another  giant,  and  there 
are  a  few  others.  Some  of  the  plants 
I  am  proudest  of  are  by  nature  rather 
low.  The  superb  Sierra  Glow,  which 
I  regard  as  Lammert's  greatest  hy- 
brid, is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
"sprawler."  Actually,  it  spreads 
only  for  its  first  year  after  trans- 
planting provided  judicious  upward 
pruning  is  practical.  At  this  writing 
(in  mid-October)  I  have  a  few  great 
Sierra  Glows  58  inches  from  the 
ground,  although  most  of  the  blooms 
are  quite  a  bit  lower. 

Somewhere  I  once  read  the  remark 
of  a  rose  grower  to  the  effect  that  he 
liked  his  roses  "to  have  bark  on  the 
canes  near  the  ground."  Hybrid  teas 
strong  in  China  blood,  such  as  Feu 
Pernet-Ducher,  push  up  each  year 
like  bamboo.  You  can't  get  "bark" 
on  that  sort,  but  take  a  dowager  like 
Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  which  just 
hates  to  send  out  a  basal  cane,  and 
you  have  to  grow  "barked"  speci- 
mens if  you  want  big  bushes  that 
flower  their  heads  off.  Another  big 
advantage  in  a  bush  having  an  entire 
base  of  old  wood  is  that  those  light- 
but- very-late  spring  freezes  can't 
harm  them.  Due  to  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  temperatures  at  the  ground 
line  and  a  few  inches  above,  the  plant 
that  has  soft  wood  coming  out 
through  the  soil  is  severely  damaged; 
old  wood  isn't  harmed. 

In  December  when  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do  in  the  garden  I  like  to 
stand  before  a  rose  and  perform  a  lot 
of  mental  pruning.  I  find  it  helps 
the  actual  job  later  on. 


GOLD  MEDAL  ROSES 


^A  TnhnR  Van  Sickle,  Chairman 
,^/-  fc?"  and  Awards  Committee, 
of  the  P"^^* 'f,„';:_„  recommenda- 
""'^^  Iwchw^  unanimously  ap- 
Pdt;l  Board  of  T^^^^^^ 
^  The  Gertrude  Hubba^JtfOa^^^ 
was  awarded  to  the  rose        ^ 

Armstrong,     °^Yf„„^A^ctdi  by  the 

'"S  «d.,  wHi..  y™. -s 

*Tof Th?  n.».  co...ea  .».,*  o( 

the  Society.  .^.^na"    is  a  va- 

■'^'t^'Tas  Sen'husiastically 
Hety  that  h-^  J«^"i^^^  j^^j  states, 
accepted  all  over  luc  ,         ^. 

It  is%ery  vigorous  a"^  Pr°d  ^^ 

pecially  long,  trim,  shapely 
^ich,   scntillatinf  red^    It         ^^ 

^""""co's'tand  summer  heat.    The 
^f°ir;;;nrwers  are  lovely  in  color, 

--Sride^-^SCr^ri^an 

three  years,     .^^is  was 

last  roses  originated  by  the  i* 

J.  H  Nicolas  and  was  ntrodu^^^^^   y 

^^^wlt^N.^atr  Dr.  Nicolas- 

death.  -^.^g  is  ad- 

This  outstanding  new  rose 

mired    particularly    *°^^l',-7arge, 
form.  The  blooms  are  double  lag 

and   high-centered.      «  ^°;;;i    i„k 
Suser;t^h   shlmSng   golj. 


awarded   this  yea  promising 

••Brandy wine,     the  mos    V^^^ 
„ew  American  rose  for  g^^^^^^^^^ 

culture.  This  va"ety  Kennett 

by  J.  H.  Thomison^Son  .  ^^^^^^^^ 

Square.  Pa.,  and  IS  beig  ^ 


Square.  Pa.,  a*"^ '^p^^^^s  Company, 

^°s\tr??To:;Va"y 

house,  it  has  also   pr°vea  j^. 

while  as  a  garden -se^in^^^^y, 

cahties.     ^he    du  ^^j^^ 

pointed   and   butt  yeuovv 

^he   Wly,  Tant     and    blutifully 
yellow,    fragrant,    ana 

shaped. 

ROEDING'S  QUALITY 

ROSES  FROM 
CALIFORNIA 

Roses,    pictured   ana 
m  our 

Orchard  and  Garden  Book 

(Ready  December  1»t) 

CALIFORNIA      , 
NURSERY  CO. 

MILES,  CALIFORNIA 
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INDOOR  WINTER  SPORTS 

Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Another  rose  season  is  over,  a  most 
successful  one  as  a  whole,  but  some 
disappointments  did  crop  up  to  mar 
an  otherwise  perfect  picture.  A  few 
bushes  did  not  perform  according  to 
my  idea  of  how  good  roses  should. 
I  have  now  decided  what  laggards  to 
dispose  of,  so  the  question  arises  as 
to  what  new  ones  to  order  to  replace 

them. 

Undoubtedly  the  sensible  thing 
would  be  to  buy  additional  plants  of 
those  varieties  which  have  proved 
adapted  to  my  garden.  But  I  am  by 
nature  an  inquisitive  soul,  so  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  decide  on  several  kinds 
which  I  have  never  grown  but  which 
seem  to  be  good  from  the  descrip- 
tions I  have  read.  The  information 
on  these  roses  was  obtained  as  I 
indulged  in  my  favorite  indoor  win- 
ter sport  of  scanning  the  new  rose 
catalogs.  Shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year  the  spring  issues  will  arrive  to 
give  me  many  additional  hours  of 
enjoyment. 

It  would  simplify  making  out  an 
order  if  we  could  take  literally  the 
glowing  descriptions  which  accom- 
pany the  dazzling  colored  pictures  in 
the  catalogs.  It  is  not  as  easy  as  that, 
however.    Now  please  do  not  mis- 
understand me;  the  nurserymen  are 
truthful  men  and  are  not  given  to 
false  advertising.    All  of  the  roses 
will  perform  exactly  as  described  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  and  for 
son«  growers;  but  our  land  is  so  vast 
and  there  are  so  many  different  con- 
ditions of  soil,  climate,  and  cultiva- 
tion, that  not  all  will  grow  the  same 
in  all  areas.    It  is  well,  therefore. 


before  ordering  to  check  with  other 
rose  growers  in  your  locality  who 
have  grown  the  varieties  you  have 
decided  upon.  Here  is  the  method  I 
use  and  have  found  most  satisfactory. 
After  studying  the  catalogs  care- 
fully, reading  them  up  and  dovyn, 
inside  out,  and  sideways,  I  decide 
upon  Beautiful  Baby  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  long-budded  pink.  Pearly 
Gates  a  dazzling  white.  Twinkle 
Star  a  brilliant  yellow.  Bullfighter  a 
vivid,  lasting  red,  and  Vera  Gaited 
a  gorgeous  bicolor.  Oh  boy!  if  they 
will  only  perform  for  me  like  the 
descriptions. 

Now  for  the  check-up.  I  take  the 
latest  copy  of  the  American  Rose 
Annual  and  turn  to  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding."  Just  what  is  recorded  here 
on  Beautiful  Baby?  In  York,  Pa., 
Philadelphia,  and  Beacon,  N.  Y., 
this  rose  is  well  liked.  These  re- 
porters live  fairly  close  to  my  New 
Jersey  home,  so  I  can  feel  safe  in 
ordering  this  pink  rose. 

Now  reports  from  Reading  and 
Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  say  that 
Pearly  Gates  balls  badly,  but  m 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  it  is  the  best  white  rose 
ever  seen.  This  shows  that  it  would 
never  do  in  my  garden,  as  it  needs  a 
hot,  dry  climate  to  develop  properly. 
No  reporters  in  the  East  seem  to 
have  had  success  with  Twinkle  Star, 
but  in  San  Francisco,  Arcadia,  and 
Los  Angeles  it  rates  tops  among  the 
yellows.  Here  is  a  rose  decidedly  for 
California  growers. 

Bullfighter  seems  well  thought  of 
by  all  reporters  in  my  vicinity.  In 
fact,  the  reports  are  excellent  on  this 
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soil  in  the  other  gardens  is  prepon 
derantly  clay. 


rieties  has  proved  very  successiu 
checked. 


Can  We  Be  More  Democratic? 

Enw.KO  W.  BUKX,  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts 


k^  the  result  of  serving  as  Chair- 
.a^n^  o?*:  Nominating  Commu^ 

l^Vr~mco'n^tcStt^ 

t,re!^/t  system  of  nominating  and 
EV^s  not  only^  outmoded^^^^^^^ 

Sfrco;nX"outc^4£eT^^^^^ 
1-  r  arr^eft  of  L  S^P' 

only  one  comes  from  this  area^ 

We  should  devise  a  plan  to  give 
each  section  of  ^^^^^^7^^^ 

an   appointed   Councilor   for   each  • 
These'^Councilors  act  with  the  irus 

rees  making   n  effect  26  Trustees. 

WhTnot  let  each  district  elect  two 
Trusses  in  much  the  -me  wa^  a 
n  S  Senators  are  elected?  mis 
would  insure  a  good  attendance  at 
r  meetings,  and  give  representation 
to  every  part  of  the  country. 


he   results   aj.j^bso-f^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

^'"°//tit3  to  a  choice  of  Trustees 
are  entitled  to  a  nominees 

and  should  have  a  us  ^^^^.^ 

present  only  4  tor  w  .^^^■ 

JSmTtee°'vir-rl?cUrsofthe 

nftLteXs  of  the  Nominating 
Committee    are   scattered   over    tne 

SuTry^  and  C^^\^^^Z\\Z 
out  of  the  question.  Each  7^^  ^.^^^^ 

tSina'uSsnamesfromwhich 
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4  would  be  elected  as  Trustees,  and 
to  send  4  names  for  the  Nominating 
Committee  from  which  the  members 
could  select  two. 

Neither  I  nor  any  member  ot  the 
Committee  had  such  a  country-wide 
acquaintance  with  the  members  ot 
the  Society  that  we  were  able  to  do 
this  to  the  extent  that  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  nominees  could  be  made. 

If  each  district  elects  its  Trustees, 
it  will  have  its  own  Nominating 
Committee,  and  the  Nominating 
Committee  can  be  abolished  in  the 

A.  R.  S. 

I  believe  that  my  suggestion  is  a 
progressive  step  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  constructive  criticism. 


A  Word  from  France 

Mr.  Will  Tillotson  of  Redlands, 
Calif.,  sends  us  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  from  Sgt.  Joseph  J.  Honus  of 
the  333rd  Engineers,  somewhere  in 
France.  Sgt.  Honus  is  another  Red- 
lands  member  of  the  American  Rose 

Society.  , 

"I  have  met  many  an  old  triend 
here  in  France,  namely  roses  of  the 
varieties  that  are  in  my  garden  and 
yours.    It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 


the  proud  beauty  of  a  rose  defying 
the  gods  of  war.  It  will  take  La  Belle 
France  many  years  to  recover  from 
this  war  of  ruin  and  devastation.  In 
my  travels  I  occasionally  run  across 
an  area  which  is  untouched  by  war. 
If  at  all  possible  I  stop,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  to  give  a  silent  prayer  ot 
thanks  for  a  spot  of  peace. 


THE  ROSE* 

Robert  Sparks  Walker 

Aeons  of  time  before  the  settlers  came 

To  claim  prairies  of  the  west, 

And  long  before  the  plains  had  found  a  name. 

And  while  all  Nature  was  at  rest 

There  lived  this  pioneer  among  the  plants 

Which  knew  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  romance. 

This  floral  settler  of  the  western  land, 

Held  comradeship  with  buffaloes. 

And  then  at  nomenclature's  stern  command, 

Received  the  regal  name  of  Rose, 

In  whose  sweet  petaled  cheeks  are  seen 

Where  beauty  of  the  ages  rests  serene. 

The  Rose  that  knows  the  hardships  of  the  past 

Collector  of  all  revenue 

Of  beauty  for  the  future  years  more  vast 

In  loveliness  and  friendship  true, 

Finds  Iowa  a  worthy  friend  today 

Among  the  States  where  winds  with   Roses 

play. 

♦The  State  flower  of  Iowa. 


"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  Ratings* 

To  make  information  usually  included  in  the  Annual  available  earlier 
this  year,  the  first  two  tables  of  the  variety  ratings  of  the  Proot  ot  tnc 
Pnddlne"  are  here  presented.  These  ratings  were  calculated  by  Mr  H.  M^ 
Levens -dXseTuJon  the  data  supplied  by  Dr.  George  A.  Co-tock  in  :h 
"v-ntember-October  Magazine.  They  follow  exactly  the  same  pattern  a. 
SsfpubS  in  the  iV  Annua  J  For  an  explanation  of  the  terms,  sym- 
bols, and  abbreviations,  see  American  Rose  Annual  1944,  page  175- 


100  Per  Ceat 

Class  AA  imer  30  «?<»■") 


.-PROOF  OF  PUDDING-  RATINGS 

TABLE  I 
Favorable  Reports  DowntoJO^"^ 

Class  A  (30  reports  and  under-) 
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AA  1  Golden  Dawn 

AA  2  Crimson  Glory ^ 

A  A  3Picture  .  .;  g 

A  A  4  Betty  Uprichard \^ 

AA  5  Snowbird \^ 

A  A  6  Pedralbes. .  . .  _  ■■  ■■  ■ 
AA  TMrs.SamMcGredy. 
AA  SRaffel'sPride.  ...  ■• 
AA9Mme.HenriGulllot 

AAIO  Signora I  p 

AAU  Sterling p 

AA12  Good  News.  ■■■■•  ■•■^ 
AA13Grande  Duchesse 

Charlotte \^ 

A A14 Christopher  Stone..  .    ^ 

AA15Girona ^ 

AA16Cynthia.. p 

AA17  Santa  Anita 


B 
B 
P 
B 


36  88.8       A 
53  86.8  11    A 
77  85.7 
42  85.7 
67  85.1 


Y 
P 


R 
B 
R 


AA18  Poinsettia 
AA19  McGredy's  Yellow 
A  A20  The  Doctor.....  •- 
AA21  Mary  Margaret   Mc 

Bride ••    ■  • '  "^ 

AA22  McGredy's  Scarlet. .  . 
AA23CondesadeSastago.. 

A  A24  President  Boone 
AA25  Charlotte  Armstrong    R 
AA26  Apricot  Dawn  \^ 

AA27  President  Macia  ^ 

AA28  Pink  Princess ^ 

A  A29  California 

AA30  Little  Beauty 

AA31  Sir  Henry  Segrave....^ 

AA32  Hinrich  Gaede ^ 

A A33  SouthDort .  _•         ^ J  p 
AA34Portaaown  Fragrance 

AA35puquesa    de     Penar-   ^ 

AA36  Margaret ^^^'^^7  •,    ^ 
AA37  Mml.  Cochet-Cochet 

AA38  Hector  Deane^.      - 

AA39Mme.     Joseph     fer- 

raud 

AA40  Major  Shelly 

AA41  Eclipse... 

AA42  Angels  Mateu^ 

AA43lTreasureIsland 


6 

6 

5 

3 

6 

5 

5l    36183.3 

5  161  83.2 

6  195  83.1 

5  41  82.9 
4      80  82.8 

4      62  80.6 

6  160  80.0 
6  1    90  80.0 

45  80.0 
4I  45  80.0 
5    152  79.6 

5  5479.6 

6  82  79.3 


2 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

2 


12  91. 
30  90.0 
10  90.0 
18  88.8 
25  88.0 
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3  47  78.7 

6  56  78.6 

6  183  78.1 

5  59  76.2 

5  161  75.8 

6  3375.8 

4  4175.6 

5  5375.5 

6  108  75.0 
6  64  75.0 
4  60  75.0 
3  36  75.0 
6  59  74.6 


6      59  74.6 


llShades  of  Autumn. 
2McGredy'slvory.    .    1  ^ 

3  Numa  Fay \^ 

4  Narzisse « 

A  5  Sylvia  Groen 1 

A  6 Magic  Red  ...^  • 

A  7  Souv.de  Jean  SoupertY 

A  8  Phyllis  Burden \^     ,      ,  g  137 

A  9V  for  Victory.^ ^    L  ^387. 

AlO  Frances  Ashton 2  15  86. 

AH  B.W.Price p     U  25  84 

A12painty  Bess p       4  12  83- 

AI3  Primavera \^      2  20  80. 

A14  Mandalay \^      5  15  80 

A15Chieftain ^      4  14  78 

A16  Cimarron p     U  18  77. 

A17  Boutonniere 1  ^        ^  77 

A18  Piccaninny \^     U        9  177 

A19  Nigger  Boy 4      13 

A20  King  Boreas 1^    1  5      29 

A21  Percy  Izzard .  .  _ U^   1  4      28 

A22  Lady  Leconfield I         ^      ^8 

A23  Neige  Parfum . .  •^•^^-  ^0 

A24  Mrs.  Edward  Laxton.    ^     11^ 

A25Charlotte ^      5      23 

A26  Stargold.  •  ■  Vt    '  ;L       R      4  H 
A27Mrs  Oswald  Lewis.    B     p 

A28  Mrs.  Paul  R^Bosley.r^  31     ^ 

A29  Dream  Parade  1  5      25 

A30  Elite. _^...-. p  5      14 

A31  Lady  Nutting ^  K      ^7 

A32  Stratford p  |  4  )  10 

A33Lorna. U 

A34  Vera  Allen •  ■ 

A35  Comtesse     Anne     dej  ^ 
Bruce 


5 
5 

0 
.7 
.0 
.3 
,0 
.0 
.6 
7 
,7 
.7 

76.9 

75.9 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

73.9 

,72.7 

72.2 

72.0 

72.0 

71.4 

70.3 

70.0 

70.0 


10 


10  70.0 


77  74. 

46  73. 
p  1  5  1  128  73 
B     p  P^M"73 

B      5     103  72, 
R    I5I    33172 


0 
9 
.4 
.2 


Y  5  186  72 
B  8  106  72 
B     15      70I7I 


8 
7 
6 
.6 
.4 


♦Complete  tables 
„ill  be  published  in 
the  1945  Annual. 
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All -Time  Hit  Parade 

We  still  need  more  reports!    This  is  a  feature  in  which  everyone  can 
pardcipa  e  regardkss  of  how  long  he  has  grown  roses  or  the  number  of 

in  the  t'Lble  Ind  the  varieties  listed  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  widely  grown 
;:;  SeUnk^d  states.   We  need  more  reports  for  a  regional  distnbution^  ^^^ 
Q«-^onrr*^lv  pnniiph.  Frau  Karl 


?  ?  ? 


HOW  .  WHAT  .  WUy 


1    7    ? 


the  table  and  the  varieties  listed  may  be  said  to  De  tne  raosi  wiu^^  6- 

the  Un«d  States.   We  need  more  reports  for  a  regional  distribution^ 

Stranee  V  enough  Frau  Karl  Druschici  heads  the  list  as  the  best-liked  and 

mo!t  gefer'alirsa't^factory  rose,  with  Crimson  Glory  coming  in  a  close 

A      ^\.     ^^      ^-^      ^^       ^^ 


second. 
Order 


Variety 

1.  Frau  Karl  Druschki. . 

2.  Crimson  Glory. . 

3.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot. 

4.  Christopher  Stone. 

5.  Etoile  de  Hollande.  .     lyi-y 

6.  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy..     1929 

7.  Charlotte  Armstrong.  .1940 

8.  Eclipse 1935 

9.  The  Doctor 1936 

10.  McGredy's  Yellow.  .     1933 

11.  Good  News 1940 

12.  Comtesse  Vandal.  .         1932 

13.  Betty  Uprichard 1922 

14.  Grande  Duchesse  Char- 

lotte   1939 

15.  Mrs.  FierreS.du  Pont..  1929 

16.  Golden  Dawn 1929 

17.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet .  .1934 

18.  Pres.  Herbert  Hoover.  .1930 

19.  Poinsettia 1938 

20.  SignoraPieroFuricelli..l936 

21.  Condesa  de  Sastago. .     1933 

22.  Radiance 1908 

23.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud.  .  1934 

24.  Girona 1939 

25.  SoeurTherese 1930 

26.  Mrs.  Erskine  Pembroke 

Thom 1926 

27.  Joanna  Hill 1928 

28.  Red  Radiance.  ,     1916 

29.  Kaiserin  Auguste  Vik- 

toria 1891 

30.  Duquesa  de  Penaranda .  1931 

31.  Talisman 1929 


Year  Rating   A    B    C    D  Total 

Intro. 

.1901 

.  1935 

.  1938 

.  1935 

1919 


9.13 
9.11 

8.82 
8.80 
8.64 
8.62 
8.47 
8.45 
8.36 

8.35 
8.32 
8.07 
8.06 

8.00 
7.96 

7.91 
7.90 
7.98 
7-89 
7.85 
7.75 
7.72 

7.71 
7.50 
7.46 

7.46 
7.39 
7.34 

7.09 
7.05 
5.81 
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36 

79 
40 
63 
63 

38 

33 

38 

35 

21 

29 
32 
26 

21 
36 
32 

17 
28 

25 
24 
29 
23 
18 
16 
17 

19 
13 

17 

16 

15 
11 


13 

15 

16 

21 

31 

27 

29 

24 

13 

22 

10 

27 

19 

17 
21 
20 
21 
33 
26 

25 
33 
20 
33 
21 
28 

21 
21 
16 

18 
22 
19 


4 

6 

7 
11 
18 

8 

5 

12 

8 

8 

8 

18 
12 

10 
15 
11 
11 
11 
13 
11 
14 
15 
8 
9 
19 

13 
15 
15 

18 
17 
28 


0 
4 
1 
1 
0 
1 

3 
1 

4 
0 

3 
1 


2 

5 
6 
1 
4 
3 
4 
6 
3 
5 
5 


5 

2 
4 

5 
6 

17 


SPRAYING 

„^.d  gardens  U  made  I'^fj l\„,,  sprayers.    U 

tkre  '»».^,.^«*%'^s:New  Jersey. 

,kar,atyl  -H.  N-  »■.  .      „„  be  eased 

The  Uborious  if  °;,  fJ^/ed-Tor  equipment, 
only  bv  using  g<f<J',n' "'er  run  by  elec- 
"  know  of  no  5-g»»°"  ;P  Xid  be  available 

satisfictory.-L-  M.  M. 


53 

104 

64 

96 
112 

74 

70 

75 

60 

51 

50 

78 

59 

50 

77 

69 

50 

76 

67 

64 

82 

61 

64 

51 
66 

58 

51 

52 

57 
60 
75 


process.  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas  M.se.^^^^ 
be:2rirfh:t^H/ont^l.awooa.-E.S.B. 

ONLY  ONE  SHOOT 

,  1  J„  to  hep  my  r.se  bushes  from  send- 

What  can  I  do  """?,'"■?,   j    Ohio. 

M«  up  one  lo«l  '*«  -T     .„  of  the  "one  shoof 
*I  believe  that  >f  'he  "?  %*«=^  i„auced  to 
were  cut  off  other  buds  m.gn  ^^^^  j^. 

break  from  the  crown,  but  ot    ^^^  ^^^ 

pends  on  the  ^""y/ J^  "hu"^h  that  exces- 
^'  '°°  ■*,  V&ionf  o°  commercial  fertilizer  may 


f 


! 


PRUNING 

«:r/MW-^-.rr:rtrelarge.flowered 

Pruning  hardy  <=>''"'*';  °,Vspring  before  the 

tv^  should  be  t°"VouTlndffi  there  is  no 
shoots  actually  break  out  am, 

longer  danger  of  »"  "l^7°he  weather  in  the 
the  extreme  variability  o^t  ^^^^  f,^. 

past  few  years,  fa""'^'"™;  beneath  the  trim- 
^uently  shown  '^^"^"^"V seldom  as  severe 
S  rrr  ^oodTl^ft  on  in  the  faU.- 

Lastyearlr-'-^^^^^'i^^^^^^^^^ 

'>'^'^*"'*'       •      li.htlv  you  remove  the  dead 

If  in  F^"^"^.^^S,he Vactice  ought  not  to 

and  weak  wood,  the  F*^  ,  ^^^  or  cold 

above  eyes  to  avoid  leaving 

r.     r   M   Nicolas  pillar  rose  with  de- 

I  have  a  Dr.  J.  H.  /^;^';^  ^^^  ,/  growth. 

cided  hybrid  perpetual  f^!"^''^^,^,]  What  is 

the  best  method  of  pruning  im 

Pennsylvania.  ^„^  if  ions    the  Dr. 

Under  some  g^^^^^S  '^^^"tyS  pe^P^ 
1   H  Nicolas  rose  retains  Its  hyDrw^^ 

Ihrracteristics  for  ^o^J^^l^^^^^  ^.^^ed  the 
Eventually  the  same  lament  ^X^s  ^^y^ 

original  plant  ^^  g'°^  '"'^^elf  all  of  the  wood 
will  appear.  ^V^HverSy  spring  bloom 
^^:X^  t^rCeltly'  s^eds  the 


FRESH  MANURE 

,  .f;  J     ^  fnr  the  winter  ana 
When  bushes  are  ''f.^Jf^'Zer.  danger  of 
fresh  manure  fut  '"/'-JfZ'psinto  the  soiP.^ 
its  burning  the  roots  as  >t  seep 

H.  N.S.,  New  Jersey^  J  ^j^^^^i 

Possibly,  «Pf"»"7 '"^  "ie  have  never  used 
much  rain  *ndlitt^e  frosty         ^^„  ^as.    Any 
it  and  have  not  found  any  ^^^^^  „ittogen.- 
in)ury   would  be  cue 
E  "^  ^-    CUTTING  BLOOMS 

2    ■  ,  „f  the  future  health  of  plant, 

from  the  '"«*""'' 1„  W  thm  with  long 

is  it  best,  in  cuttmg  flowers  «  i^j„,a 

ste«>s  or  with  short  stems^-l^_J  ^^^  , 

In  cutting  fl°«^"„°"\uX  t  '■^<>  '"  't^ 
weak  plants.-R.  ^  ^' 


LIME 

m  several  beds 'h^  If JjtffsflrT^'^'^- 
^i-ye':7lZslei7i''^^^^^ 

cause  of  bot^        s..  New  Jersey. 
annuallf.—^-  ^-  "  '  ■     t^,  directly. 

Lime  probably  d^  n°t  cause  dea^^  ^^^^^^ 

It  apparently. ':a"«^  lich  produced  the  tre- 
amounts  of  nitrogen  ^^^ichp^   ^.^^^^^^ 

mendous  g™^'^^!  of  the  new  plants  which 
have  caused  the  death  ot  t  r  ^       ledge 

were  not  established    As°a        >^^^^^  ^ 

of  the  soil  texture  .„lo«anic  matter  conten 
,ge  condWons^a^^^oa  °rjj^  ^^.^^     A„„ual 

is  necessary  ^^  gi^l_G  A.  S. 
soil  tests  may  help.-^-  ^• 
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WHO'S  WHO? 


P.O.  BOX  687 


MR.  ANDREW  J.  FISH 

This  is  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Fish  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  an  old  veteran  in 
the  rose  world.  Mr.  Fish  is  now 
ninety-four  years  old  and  is  still  an 
enthusiastic  rose  grower.  While  his 
age  precludes  much  active  work  he  is 
as  interested  as  he  was  years  ago. 

His  appreciation  of  roses  dates 
from  the  time  when  he  worked  as  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
gardener.  Later  he  began  to  raise 
roses  on  his  own  account  and  has 
been  at  it  ever  since.  While  climbers 
have  been  his  special  field,  he  has  in 
later  years  exhibited  a  growing  in- 
terest in  hybrid  teas. 


He  has  won  many  awards  at  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  Newport  and  other 
cities.  The  backbone  of  his  exhibits 
has  always  been  Silver  Moon.  He 
also  has  a  seedling,  a  double  Silver 
Moon,  which  he  calls  Full  Moon. 

Here  is  a  contemporary  of  Van 
Fleet,  Thomas,  and  Walsh  still  going 
strong.  He  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  value  of  rose  growing  as  a  hobby 
which  lasts. 

He  has  two  very  strong  convictions 
which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  says  that  any  rose,  climber  or  not, 
can  be  safely  moved  to  a  new  location 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  thus  permit  it  to  get  a 
good  start  for  next  spring;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  it  to  become  dor- 
mant.  Again  he  says  that  when  one 
buys  a  climber  from  a  nurseryman,    „ 
he  should  receive  the  whole  plant    || 
and  not  a  chopped-off  bush.    This    I' 
may  be  convenient  for  the  nursery-    11 
man  to  handle,  but  it  deprives  the 
buyer  of  one  or  two  years'  growth. 
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Victory  Garden  Program 
for  1945 

Although  no  definite  goal  is 
planned  for  Victory  gardens  in  1945, 
the  War  Food  Administration  rec- 
ommends that  the  present  Victory 
garden  organizations  be  maintained 
to  give  service  and  encouragement 
wherever  needed  since  many  of  those 
who  started  gardening  as  a  war  ac- 
tivity will  want  to  continue.  These 
volunteer  organizations  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  success  of 
the  Victory  garden  program. 


ohve-drab    guns  ,hree-day  or 

0  £o  visiting  rose  society 
°J  their  fine  rose  g-'^e--        ^„„. 
I  can  only  begm  to  say  how       ^^ 
derful  it  has  been  to  be  a  rnem  ^  ^^ 

-^  n"  onvfeges   t  offS-   Every 
en  oy  the  P"^''^?'^'  Ugen  well  spent, 

SanK  th:  SSip  directory^ 

^':le  Woodward  Paxk  gardens  .„ 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  ;h     osej^^ 
built  on  a  hill  an'i  '°^  jj     Qne 

^^"^"v,'^ressUaThe^cendsthe 

gains  the  '"Pf^^'^^bing  six  floors  of 
hill  that  he  1   climbing       ^^^  ^^^^ 

roses,  and  if  ^^e  be^u^y  ^^ 

isn't  enough  to  »""'■       ^   of  either 
not  help  noticing  th^P^f  ^^^^it  for 
goldfish  or  trout.  J^'J^n  c 
this  garden  must  go  to  Mr. 
Truex.  ,       w.  Tj-uex  also 

SeS  ^4^  ^-  "-^- 

ward  Park  g-<lj-.    ^^,  ^^,  d.  B. 
In  Arkansas  I  vis^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^ 

Johnson    at    ^^^y,     u„  garden,  even 

V^'rKness  has  kfjt  her' from 
though  her  Illness  n      j^^^  ^ 

Ta'she  destrX  However,  she  has 
managed  to  keep  nut  grass  and  black 

«;r>ot  to  a  minimum. 

^Mrs.   John   W.    Carte^^ J-d^' 

"'If^  r  iSTvery^S"  The 
in  Fort  Smith,  is  very  ix  ^j 

roses  are  «nte  |J .  "J^J^^^ded  com- 
the  gf^t^Vrees  Mr  Carter  doesn't 
S%ow  ver  ■  with  the  beauty  of 


her  garden  but  carries^ito^^^^^^^ 
indoor  flower  arrangements       ^^^^^^ 
has  many  plans  for  new 
and  trellises.  „„^eners  I  visited 

°^^^rf  R^r^oiTarroll.  Dr^ 
were  Mrs.  k.uu  f^oulton.    To 

Stevenson    ^^^d  Dn    M  ^.^_ 

^r  '  SThei    gard  ns  was  more 
£%mtle--ar'^  for  the  traveling 

-'S  in  Tulsa  agaui.  1  visUed  Mr. 

»•   °.  cKge  of  his'awn.   Setoff 
around  the  edge  ^^„    ^is 

from  the  grass  by  a  malevo- 

plants  have  resisted  f^\^^^^^  his 

SlKglownTnd  bloomed  beau- 

"^"^^y.",  fnrloueh    I  visited  Dr. 

,  ^^'VAnkK  garden  in  Detroit 

S"'l  wat  shoZn  fome  of  his  latest 
where  i  w*  growing.    He  is 

experiments  ;» /^^  f    R„,|society. 
President  of  the  Detrmt  ^^^  ^^^ 

and  in  spue  »/  a"  h  ^^  roses.    His 
time  to  care  lor  over  y  ^^^  by 

efforts  have  gen  b^nfh^^,,  and 
KVeVfatlsT^rLg  color  and  art 
into  each  exhibit.  grower 

•  r  ^'w^  r£  hT  f  st^ 

,s  Mr.  Wm.  K.  ^^^^^^  ^   ^er 

In  mv  travels  l  nave  *        'r#>vas 
^    ^  •«    r-iHfornia    and    lexas. 

e;UeriSXe  S.^^^^ 
bers    have    ^ade    my      tun 

traveling  rich  in  rose^^'PI"^"     ,eful 
enjoyment,  and  1  am  very  g 

to  them.  Yours  truly,    ^^ 

Pre.  Melvin  C.  Meyka 
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LIVING  MEMORIALS 


REVIEW  OF  VIEWS 


The  time  is  approaching  when  each 
of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  do  his 
part  in  helping  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
nation's  heroes.  Will  we  again  give 
our  time,  our  money,  and  our  homage 
to  cannons,  trench  mortars,  bazookas, 
bomb  cases,  and  other  relics  of  the 
greatest  strife  in  human  history,  or 
will  we  choose  to  honor  with  living 
memorials,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  sacrificed  all? 

History  should  have  taught  us  that 
these  salvaged  implements  of  war 
are  without  beauty  or  sentiment.  At 
best  they  have  but  transient  interest 
and  as  the  years  roll  by  serve  little 
more    than   to   remind    the   current 


generation  of  the  inferior  war  equip- 1 
ment  of  its  forefathers. 

The  American  Rose  Society  is 
proud  to  give  its  support  and  in- 
fluence to  Living  Memorials.  As 
members,  you  are  asked  to  give  your 
personal  support  and  assistance  in  the 
initiation  of  a  Living  Memorial  in 
your  own  city  or  town. 

To  help  you  to  start  such  a  project, 
the  American  Rose  Society  in  co- 
operation with  "Living  Memorials, 
Washington,  D.  C."  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  without  charge  a  copy  of  a 
beautiful  brochure  on  how  to  plan 
and  organize  a  Living  Memorial. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


MODERN  ROSES  II 

Brought  up-to-date  with  a 
16-page  supplement 

256  PAGES,  46  ILLUSTRATIONS  (24  in  Color) 

Gives  definite  facts  about  5016  rose  varieties,  namely:  the  correct 
name,  originator,  introducer,  date  of  introduction,  parentage,  and 
accurate  description. 

To  Members  of  the  American  Rose  Society  $4.00 

Including  the  16-page  supplement  bound  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

16-page  supplement  alone,  which  includes  only  varieties  introduced 

since  1940,  50  cents. 

American  Rose  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SEE  ORDER  BLANK 


The    very    first    words    of   Ethel 
Milman's  little  book  My  Roses  and 
How  I  Grew  Them*  clearly  set  forth  the 
reason  for  her  writing  this  treatise. 
"This  is  only  a  book  for  amateurs, 
gardeners  might  scoff  at  it,  experts 
would    doubtless    jeer.     But   every 
word  in  it  is  the  result  of  ex^rience 
and  after  all,  experience  is  a  nrst-rate 
teacher.   When  1  began  gardening,  1 
knew  nothing-absolutely  nothing, 
and  I  gloried  in  my  ignorance,  be- 
ause  then  I  could  ask  advice  from 
everyone;  and  I  received  it-gratis- 
with  the  result  that  nothing  wou.d 
erow,    because    everyone  s    advice 
differed!  Then  I  turned  my  attention 
to  books.   They  were  all  jery  long 
and  difficult  to  understand,  and  so 
technical.     So    now    to    my    great 
amusement,    after  seven  ye^s    ex- 
perience, friends  lay  the  request  at  my 
feet  to  write  a  short  booklet  on  Rose 
growing." 

She  has  indeed  compiled  an  ex- 
cellent little  manual.  It  is  admirably 
clear,  and  though  brief,  it  contains 
in  its  ten  chapters  all  the  information 
that  the  amateur  can  desire  in  every 
phase  of  rose  culture     As  this  book 
was  written  and  published  in  Eng- 
land in  1900,  the  views  expressed  are 
at  times  slightly  at  variance  with 
present-day  ideas.   As  a  whole  how- 
ever, if  toiay's  gardeners  will  follow 
the  author's  suggestions,  they  should 
obtain  most  gratifying  results. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  de- 
scriptive list  of  varieties  which  the 
author  recommends.  This  list  in- 
cludes 36  different  kinds,  comprising 
mostly  teas,  with  a  few  hybrid  teas 


and  hybrid  perpetuals.    It  is  to  be 
remembered  th^  this   garden   was 
planted  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  many  of  the  names  are  either 
pleasant  memories  or  entire  strangers 
to  most  readers.   La  France,  Captain 
Christy   and  Kaisenn  Auguste  Vik- 
toria  «e  familiar  to  all,  but  such 
varieties  as  Francisca  Kruger,  Madame 
de  WatteviUe,   G.   Nabouand,   and 
Marquise  Litta  are  museum  pieces,  so 
to  speak. 

The  book  abounds  in  cheerful  ex- 
pressions: "My  roses  carried  summer 
to  many  hearts  and  they  seemed  to 
bloom  just  to  return  some  of  the  love 
bestowed  upon  them.         ^e  may 
have  to  do  without  many  things, 
but  let  us  at  least  have  perfect  roses! 
"There  can  be  summer  in  our  hearts 
without  flowers;  but  there  can  be  no 
summer  in  a  garden  without  roses^ 
••I  think  one  reason  I  get  so  many 
(blooms)  is  that  I  pick  them  so  freely, 
and  the  flowers  are  glad  to  carry  )oy 
outside  the  garden,  and  to  show  their 
gladness  they, form  fresh  buds  for 

me."  r 

And  this  most  excellent  piece  of 
advice:  "If  you  can  only  have  one 
bed  of  roses,  at  least  have  them 
perfect.  It  is  far  better  and  wiser  to 
buy  half-a-dozen  well-grown,  well- 
known  plants,  than  to  buy  a  big 
cheap  lot  for  the  same  money  I 
have  tried  both,  and  so  I  ought  to 

know.  _^^^  ^^^  Hobbyist 


SlrJvril'/.ieTibmJiaV/o;  boot  num6er  -„. 
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AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 


The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  help  mem- 
bers locate  sources  of  varieties  that  are  not 
commonly  listed  in  catalogs.  If  you  know  of 
any  nurseryman  growing  or  listing  any  of  the 
following  varieties,  please  send  a  card  to  the 
Editor.  Even  a  suggestion  as  to  where  cuttings 
or  budwood  can  be  obtained  by  purchase  or 
exchange  will  be  helpful. 
Beauty  of  Rosemawr.    C.    (Van  Fleet, 

'04.) 
Captain  Thomas.   CHT.    (Thomas;  int. 

Armstrong  Nurs.  '38.) 
Charles  Lawson.  CB.    (Lawson,  1853.) 
Chieftain.   HT.    (Montgomery  Co.  '36.) 
Cimarron.   HT.    (Hillock,  '38.) 
Dicksons  Centennial.    HT.     (A.   Dick- 
son, '36.) 
Erfurt    Shrub.    (Kordes,  '39.) 
Everest.   HP.    (Easlea,  '27.) 
Ghislaine  de  Feligonde.    R.     (Turbat, 

'16.) 
Hiawatha.   R.    (Walsh,  '04.) 
Jubilee.   HP.    (Walsh,  1897.) 
Lubra.   HT.    (Mrs.  Fitzhardinge,  '38.) 
Marie  Lavalley. 

Mary  Lovett.    LC.    (Van  Fleet,  '15.) 
Mikado.   C.   (Dobbie,  '29.) 
Mme.      Maurice      Cazin.      HT.      (A. 

Schuartz,  '31.) 
Mme.  Suzanne  Herve.  HP.    (R.  Herve, 

'36.) 
Miss  Marion  Manifold,   CHT.    (Adam- 
son,  '13.) 
Mrs.    L.    B.   Coddington.    HT.     (Cod- 

dington,  '31.) 
Nellie  E.  Hillock.   HT.    (Hillock,  '34.) 
Nigger  Boy.   HT.    (G.  Knight,  '33.) 
Nigrette.    HT.    (Int.  C.-P.,  '34.) 
Phyllis.   Pol.    (Merrvweather,  '08.) 
Phyllis  Bide.    R.    (Bide,  '23.) 
Radiant  Beauty.    HT.    (Cleveland  Cut- 
Flower  Co.,  *34.) 
Setina.  CB.    (P.  Henderson,  1898.) 
Solfaterre.  N.    (Boyeau,  1843.) 
Sophie  Thomas.   CHT.    (Thomas, '31.) 
Star  of  Persia.   HFT.    (Pemberton, '19.) 
Sunglow.    HT.    (Wheatcroft  Bros.,  '36.) 
Wasagaming.   HRug.    (Skinner,  '38.) 
William   E.   Nickerson.    HT.     (Easlea, 
'28.) 


Ctosfesi  to  Hou 

For  New  Members  Enrolled 

During  September  and 

October 

BoBBiNK  &  Atkins — 2 
Conard-Pyle  Co. — 5 
Detroit  Rose  Society — 4 
Mr.  E.  a.  Duval — 3 
Mr.  Donald  Hastings — 2 
Mr.  Frank  Levin — 2 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland — 2 
Pacific  Rose  Society — 5 
Portland  Rose  Society — 14 
Potomac  Rose  Society — 4 
Reading  Rose  Society — 4 
Rose  Manufacturing  Co. — 3 
San  Francisco  Rose  Society — 2 
Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden 
Club — 3 

Registrations 

The  following  variety  names  have 
been  tentatively  registered  with  the 
American  Rose  Society.  Unless  ob- 
jections are  raised  within  thirty  days, 
the  names  will  be  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  varieties  described  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  American 
Rose  Society. 

No.  853  Velvetier.   HT.   The  Brown- 
ells. 
No.    854    Cherry-Rose.     HT.      The 

Brownells. 
No.  855  Kathleen  Nash.    HT.    Rose 

Farms  Corp. 
No.  856  Pink  Satin.    HT.    Bobbink 
&  Atkins 


A  BINDER 

for  your  Rose  Magazines 

an  3(ltal  Christmas  ©ift 

the  American  Rose  Magazine. 

Indexes  will  be  furnished  in  the  last  number  of 
each  vXme  beginning  with  Volume  V. 

These  new  binders  are  -^PV>^^^lf\^^^Jl 

Li^erS-fed;^  '-    -   —   -^  '^' 
back-bone  in  gold  leal. 

They  are  designed  to  hold  12 
issues  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  and  a  copy  ot  the 
Members'  Handbook. 

Copies  of  the  Magazine  may 
be  placed  in  the  binder  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  to  protect  tliem 
from  loss  or  damage,  bach 
issue  is  held  in  place  by  a  wire 

running  through  the  center 
fold  so  it  is  easily  put  m  or  re- 
moved and  requires  no  punch- 
ing or  other  mutilation  ot  tlie 
copies. 

Binders  will  not  accommodate 
copies  of  the  Magazine  issued 
prior  to  Volume  VI  which  be- 
qan  with  the  July- August  num- 
ber, im- 
Binders,  ppd.,  $1.25  each 

See  special  order  blank 

American  Rose  Sodety,  Harrisburj,  Pa 
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TRI-OGEN  3-PurposeTREATMENT  ' 

^^-M^'UUSW  or  SPRAY  . .  _  ;v   ^ 


I\^miMlliilBiMMiii4ii""^^  * 

As  Winter  Approaches 
Apply  TEROGEN  to  Your  Rose  Plants 

TEROGEN  is  a  specially  formulated  dressing  for  Rose  Plants  intended  to  aid 
them  in  making  a  quick,  strong  comeback  in  the  «P"."f  •  ^^PP^^ .|f  f,^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
dressing  just  before  you  cover  your  rose  plants  for  wmter.   It  will  supply  vital 
chemical  elements  needed  to  strengthen  the  plants. 

5-lb.  Can  TEROGEN  (For  50  Sq.  Ft.)  $2.75 

10-lb.  Can  TEROGEN  (For  100  Sq.  Ft.)  ^$4-75 

25-lb.  Bag  TEROGEN  (For  250  Sq.  Ft.)  $11.00 

Here's  a  New  Low-Cost  TRI-OGEN  Kit 

Those  who  have  never  tried  TRI-OGEN  on  their  Roses  and  Flowers  can  now 
do  so  for  as  little  as  90c,  the  cost  of  our  new  '  E    Kit. 

Those  who  have  used  TRI-OGEN  in  the  past,  will  prefer  to  buy  it  in  the 

larger  packages:  -..  aa 

Small  "A"  Spray  Kit  $1-50        Medium  "B"  Kit  $4.00 

TRI-OGEN  also  comes  In  Dust  Form,  at  65c  per  lb. 

* 

How  TRI-OGEN  Protects  Your  Rose  Plants 

Clean,  healthy  foliage  results  in  larger,  finer  blooms.  TRI-OGEN  is  desired 
tokeep  foliage  healthy  and  free  from  fungus  growth  Black  Spot  and  Powdery 
Mildew  are  practically  unknown  where  TRI-OGEN  is  regularly  used. 

TRI-OGEN  may  also  be  applied  to  other  Flowering 
Plants.  It  may  safely  be  used  in  the  Vegetable 
Garden  if  directions  are  carefully  followed. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  TEROGEN  and  TRI-OGEN 

Write  for  literature  describing  TEROGEN,  TRI- 
OGEN  and  other  OGEN  Products,  all  manufactured 
by  specialists  in  garden  chemicals. 

ROSE   MFG.  CO. 

106-A  Ogen  Bldg*        Beacon,  N.  Y. 
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Plant  Patttit  No.  JPO 


Brilliant  Yellow, 

Hish-Centered/ 

Rusfsed  as  a  Floribunda 
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Rose  Plants  Are  Scarce 
— Please  Order  Early 


MINING  symbol  of  things  to 
come,  this  lovely  new  golden- 
yellow  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  re- 
flects the  lasting  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  years  ahead.  With  all  the  rugged, 
abundant  and  continuous  characteristics 
of  the  famous  Floribundas,  Fantasia 
blooms  diligently  from  early  summer 
right  through  till  late  fall. 

The    beautifully-formed,    artistic,    very    double  i 
blooms  hold  their  high  center  and  open  slowly,  for 
long-lasting  bouquets.    Many  leading  florists  hav 
already  used  Fantasia  in  exquisite  corsages  and  un- 
usual bouquets.   Particularly  extolled  are  the  sleek, 
bright  golden  buds,  borne  in  great  profusion,  often 
in  clusters.    Intriguing  wild-rose  fragrance.    Bushy 
plants,  30  in.  tall.   Strong,  2-yr.  field-grown  plants    • 
guaranteed  to  live  and  bloom. 

$1.50  each;  3  for  $3.75;  12  for  $15. 


There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  Rose  Plants!  From  every 
corner  of  America  there  are  more  and  more  people  who  want 
to  plant  Roses,  and  the  supply  is  way  below  the  demand. 

Natural  Color  Catalog  FREE 

"The  Parade  of  Modern  Roses,  Perennials  and  Fruits"  shows 
in  natural  color  the  new  Hybrid  Tea  for  1945,  named  Grey 
Pearl  by  the  celebrated  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Radio  star, 
Helen  Jepson.  Also  pictures  from  the  1944  Festival  of  Roses,' 
including  photos  of  Rose  Arrangements.  In  addition  to  the 
Modern  Roses  available  for  1945,  there  is  a  glorious  display  of 
new  improved  Perennial  Flowers-17  pages  of  them— many  of 
which  will  intrigue  you  in  planning  your  garden  for  1945. 


Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 
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^  OUR  STAR  ROSE  AIM  iV 

Only  Choicest  Varieties 
Only  Best  Grown  Plants 

A  survey  of  all  roses  grown  in  the  United  States  for  delivery  this 
Spring  shows  less  than  a  50%  crop.  Every  supply  house  is  in  the  same 
boat  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  grow  most  of  the  roses  which  we 
sell,  under  our  own  supervision  right  here  at  West  Grove,  we  are  able, 
even  in  these  trying  times,  to  maintain  a  quality  for  which  we  have  a 
reputation. 

Some  varieties  are  in  quite  scarce  supply.  At  this  writing,  we  have  a 
fair  stock  of  Lowell  Thomas,  the  All-America  Rose  Selection  winner  of 
1944  and  of  which  Hally  Bradley  Hampton  said  in  the  Proof  of  the 
Pudding:  "Without  exception,  the  most  beautiful  long-pointed  yellow 
bud  I  have  ever  seen.  Open  bloom  semi-single,  of  fine  substance.  Its 
color  does  not  fade;  plant  is  upright  with  good  foliage."  Price  $2.00 
each,  postpaid. 

For  those  who  speak  promptly,  the  new  Floradora  will  be  available. 
Its  color  is  simply  outstanding;  an  orange-scarlet  that  some  call  cinnabar. 
Vigorous  plants,  2}^  feet  high.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Floribundas.  Price  $1.50  each,  postpaid.  Also  an  AARS  winner,  with  the 
highest  score  of  any  Floribunda. 

Horace  McFarland,  the  1945  All-America  Rose  Selections  winner, 
sold  out  last  Autumn.  A  few  more  plants  have  been  obtained  for  sale  as 
long  as  they  last.   Price  $2.00  each,  postpaid. 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

Harry  L.  Erdman 

Instead  of  discussing  plans  for  our  Society  for  the  coming  year,  as  your 
President  I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  entire  organization  to 
those  who  left  the  official  family  with  the  close  of  1944.  I  refer  to  the  Trust- 
ees and  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  whose  terms  of  office  have 
just  ended,  but  I  hope  that  their  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  will 
not  be  lessened.  ^ 

We  are  going  to  miss  Mrs.  S.  A.  Steier,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  very  active  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mrs.  Steier  is  a  native  of  Salt  Lake 
City  which  has  been  a  long  way  from  most  of  the  meetings;  nevertheless, 
she  has  attended  a  good  many  of  them  and  contributed  ideas  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Society.  In  addition,  she  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Utah  Rose 
Society  and  is  now  its  President. 

We  will  miss  Mr.  Frank  G.  Oliver  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  active 
in  the  Niagara  Frontier  Rose  Society  and  the  Men's  Garden  Club.  Beine 
comparatively  near  our  headquarters,  he  has  attended  practically  all  of  the 
board  meetings  and,  because  of  his  business  experience,  has  been  of  great  help. 

The  Society  can  be  proud  to  have  had  Mr.  Harry  W.  Smith  as  one  of  its 
irustees.  He  is  a  busy  man  in  the  war  effort,  being  Vice-President  and  Plant 
Manager  of  three  war  production  plants  that  have  won  every  certificate  and 
nag  the  government  has  to  offer.  He  knows  how  to  grow  roses  too,  as  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  won  over  six  hundred  awards. 

A  ^^It'^F'^^^"'  ^'  ^"^Phy  o^  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  commissioned  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  soon  after  his  term  as  Trustee  began.  For  some  time  now 
he  has  been  overseas.  We  look  forward  to  his  return  and  to  conditions  which 
will  again  permit  him  to  participate  actively  in  the  affairs  of  our  Society. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Truex  has  also  completed  his  year  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  after 
serving  as  President.  We  appreciate  the  service  he  has  rendered  and  we  will 
continue  to  call  upon  him  for  his  advice  and  assistance. 

(  V^tfx  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^°  ^^^>'  ^^^^  indebted  to  the  two  retiring  members 
ot  the  Nominating  Committee,  Dr.  E.  W.  Burt  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
ur.  t.  K.  Hunter  of  Portland,  Ore.  Securing  nominations  for  a  national 
organization  like  ours  is  no  easy  job.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr. 
iiurt  has  given  much  time  and  effort,  and  his  contribution  should  be  recog- 
nized by  all  of  us.  * 

Since  we  do  not  want  any  of  our  members  to  go  out  of  office  thinking  that 
they  have  been  doing  a  thankless  job,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  each  mem- 
Der  write  these  officers  a  personal  note  of  appreciation  for  what  they  have 
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TO  THE  BEGINNER 

S.  R.  TiLLEY,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


TO  THE  BEGINNER 


105 


As  the  keeper  of  a  city  rose  garden, 
I  come  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
people  who  ask  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions about  the  growing  of  roses,  and 
I    have    the   impression    that    it    is 
thought  roses  are  difficult  to  grow. 
Now  it  is  not  really  so,  when  it  is 
considered    that    rose    bushes    will 
adapt    themselves    to    nearly    every 
condition    if  a    certain    amount    of 
common  sense  is  used  in  their  culture. 
Some    of    these     inquirers     have 
bought  a  few  plants  in  the  late  spring 
and  after  poking  them  in  the  ground, 
leave  them  to  pine  away  from  neg- 
lect.   When  it  is  remembered  what  a 
long  season  of  bloom  roses  can  give 
us  compared  with  peonies  and  the 
like,  it  is  surely  worth  while  to  give 
the  plants  a  little  attention. 

People  who  say  they  have  "no 
luck"  with  roses  or  "roses  don't  do 
in  my  garden"  are  talking  "through 
their  hats"  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  luck  with  roses.  They  will  grow 
in  any  garden  if  they  are  only  nursed 
along  a  bit.  In  fact,  unless  there  is 
a  love  and  an  admiration  of  the  rose 
within  us,  first  attempts  at  rose 
growing  may  not  be  successful.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  love  for  them 
will  be  instilled  as  we  profit  by  our 
failures. 

So  much  information  is  given  out 
about  the  growing  and  care  of  roses 
in  gardening  books  and  magazines 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it 
here.  Also,  when  the  roses  are 
bought  from  a  reliable  nurseryman, 
full  information  is  usually  enclosed 
in  the  package.  The  novice  need 
have  no  fears  about  success.     Get 
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them  planted  in  well-dug  ground  as 
soon  as  it  is  workable  in  the  spring. 
If  the  soil  is  anything  like  a  fertile 
one,  do  not  worry  about  fertilizing 
at  the  time  of  planting.  That  can  be 
done  when  the  plants  are  growing 
well  and  the  beginner  has  more  ex- 
perience. I  have  known  many  cases 
where  the  plants  have  been  killed  by 
excessive  fertilizing  at  the  beginning 
of  their  lives  in  the  new  home.  As 
time  goes  on,  studies  can  be  made  of 
soil  and  fertilizers,  for  the  beginner 
should  not  be  disappointed  if  he 
does  not  produce  exhibition  roses 
from  the  start. 

After  the  planting  is  successfully 
accomplished,  it  only  remains  to 
watch  your  treasures  and  see  that 
nothing  harmful  befalls  them.  No 
pruning  will  be  necessary  the  first 
season  except  perhaps  shortening  the 
canes  at  the  time  of  planting.  An- 
other year  when  pruning  becomes 
essential,  do  not  be  afraid  of  it. 
Follow  instructions,  and  if  you  do 
make  a  wrong  cut,  it  will  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Watch  the  leaves,  for  if  the  foliage 
is  strong  and  healthy  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  the  blooms; 
they  will  be  sure  to  come.  Pick  off 
yellow  and  suspicious-looking  leaves 
and  cut  out  dead  and  diseased  wood 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen,  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  But  remember,  as  the  leaves 
mature  some  may  become  crinkled 
and  have  patches  of  a  purplish  green 
color.  These  leaves  are  not  neces- 
sarily diseased  and  should  remain,  for 
the  more  leaves  on  the  plant  the 
better  it  will  grow.    Much  has  been 
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written  about  mildew  and  black-spot, 
the  principal  diseases  of  the  rose,  so 
if  you  suspect  any  such  trouble,  read 
up  about  it  and  act  accordingly. 

A  word  of  caution  about  watering 
may  be  helpful.    The  prevalent  cus- 
tom of  turning  the  sprinkler  on  the 
roses  every   evening   may   refreshen 
them  and  brighten  them  up,  but  is  a 
dangerous    habit    and    may    cause 
trouble.      Water    only    when     the 
ground  is  drying  out,  and  then  soak 
the  plants  at  the  roots  so  that  the 
water  penetrates  several  inches.  Try 
not  to  wet  the  leaves.    To  test  the 
ground  to  see  if  watering  is  necessary, 
scratch   the  soil  till  damp  earth  is 
reached.     If  the   soil   is   dry   for   2 
inches,  water  is  needed. 
When  the  beginner  is  through  his 


first  season,  he  will  find  the  growing 
of  roses  is  not  an  arduous  task  but  an 
unending  joy  and  relaxation.  He 
will  revel  in  the  galaxy  of  beauty  in 
June  and  the  occasional  outbursts  in 
July  and  August,  but  in  September, 
October,  and  perhaps  November  he 
will  see  roses  of  such  quality  and 
color  as  to  make  his  heart  rejoice. 

Good  roses  can  be  grown  in  the 
city  backyard,  and  I  hope  those  who 
have  tried  with  only  partial  success 
in  the  past  will  take  heart  and  go  on 
to  greater  triumphs  in  the  years  to 
come.  Every  lover  of  roses,  even 
those  with  only  one  or  two  bushes, 
should  be  a  member  of  the  American 
Rose  Society.  Much  can  be  learned 
and  much  gained  by  the  help  that 
organization  can  give. 


Varieties  That  Can  Take  It 

Frank  W.  Cantrell,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


It  greatly  interested  me  to  com- 
pare the  comments  in  the  Proof  of 
the  Pudding  with  my  observations, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  mark- 
edly unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  our  roses  are  grown. 

Our  home  is  on  top  of  a  ridge 
which  dries  out  early  in  the  summer. 
The  soil  is  a  heavy  sticky  clay  which 
tends  to  bake  hard,  and  our  lot  slopes 
to  the  south,  a  circumstance  accen- 
tuating heat  and  drought.  Surface 
water  runs  off  quickly.  Under  those 
conditions,  only  roses  especially 
tolerant  of  hot,  dry  weather  do  at  all 
well. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  the 
rose  President  Herbert  Hoover  has 
proved  outstanding  in  every  respect, 
producing  in  quantity  blooms  of  a 


quality  and  beauty  not  often  equaled 
by  other  leading  varieties.  Running 
President  Herbert  Hoover  a  close 
second  is  Editor  McFarland,  the  best 
pink  I  have  both  in  persistence  and 
in  quality  of  bloom.  Mme.  Cochet- 
Cochet,  which  seems  definitely  re- 
sistant to  black-spot,  is  a  good  third. 
Fragrance,  a  unique  and  unfading 
shade  of  salmon-pink,  and  beauty  of 
bud  combine  to  make  this  a  superior 
rose. 

Other  varieties  rating  class  A  as 
hot-weather  performers  are  Golden 
Dawn,  the  best  yellow;  Caledonia, 
the  best  white;  Talisman,  Vanguard, 
Reveil  Dijonnais,  Mme.  Gregoire 
Staechelin,  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber, 
and  Joyous  Cavalier.  It  might  be 
noted  that  while  the  rose  Picture  has 
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Siamese  Rose  Twins.  Mr.  A.  F.  New- 
ton of  Hartford,  Conn.,  sent  in  a  picture 
of  this  interesting  phenomenon.  This 
freak  growth  occurs  very  rarely.  Mr. 
Newton  wrote  that  both  buds  opened  into 
beautiful  flowers. 

not  been  exceptional  for  me,  my 
neighbor,  Mr.  Durbin  Bond,  has 
about  nine  dozen  of  this  variety 
planted  on  a  north  slope  and  pro- 
tected from  hot,  drying  winds.  His 
planting  has  given  notable  bloom 
and  Picture  unquestionably  belongs 
in  class  A  for  this  climate  where 
conditions  are  not  too  severe.  Proof 
of  the  Pudding  comments  that  Re- 
veil  Dijonnais  is  a  shy  bloomer,  but 
planted  against  the  west  side  of  our 
house,  it  is  a  mass  of  striking  and 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  spring.  It  has 
been  a  most  vigorous  grower  but 
tends  to  black-spot. 

Among  the  B  varieties.  Ami  Quin- 
ard  would  rate  the  top  but  for  the 
way  heat  breaks  down  the  quality 


of  its  blooms;  Grace  Noll  Crowell 
but  for  its  lack  of  vigor  (blooms  are 
outstanding);  Betty  Uprichard  ex- 
cept for  scant  petalage.  Other  va- 
rieties generally  satisfactory  for  me 
but  lacking  certain  desirable  qualities 
are  Etoile  de  Hollande,  McGredy's 
Scarlet,  McGredy's  Yellow,  Hof- 
gartner  Kalb,  Victoria  Harrington, 
Texas  Centennial,  Radiance,  Red 
Radiance,  BriarclifF,  Cynthia,  Soeur 
Therese,  Margaret  McGredy,  Mrs. 
Lovell  Swisher,  Sensation,  Blanc 
Double  de  Coubert,  Rosa  damascena, 
Chatillon  Rose,  Salmon  Spray,  and 
Mme.  Joseph  Perraud. 

Hofgartner  Kalb  has  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  shade  of  clear  pink  of 
any  rose  in  the  garden;  BriarclifF  is  a 
superior  cutting  rose  but  is  a  shy 
bloomer  in  dry  weather;  Victoria 
Harrington  produces  superb  dark  red 
buds,  but  sparingly;  Cynthia  pro- 
vides an  unusual  shade  of  carmine- 
pink;  Radiance  is  superior  to  Red 
Radiance  in  bloom.  Among  rose 
bushes  grown  from  cuttings,  only 
Sceur  Therese  approaches  in  vigor  the 
budded  hybrid  teas. 

I  believe  the  German  rosarian 
Wilhelm  Kordes  is  absolutely  right 
in  his  contention  that  hybrid  teas  are 
destined  to  lose  steadily  in  esteem 
unless  greater  hardihood  and  resist- 
ance to  black-spot  are  bred  into  them. 
Too  many  mediocre  and  inferior  roses 
are  introduced,  praised  to  the  skies 
in  catalogues  for  a  season  or  two, 
and  then  vanish.  It  seems  to  me  that 
rose  nurseries  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  over  the  long  term  to 
be  more  candid  with  customers  in 
describing  new^  varieties.  The  extrav- 
agant language  used  in  some  cata- 
logues is  so  absurdly  far  fetched  that 
one  instinctively  suspects  its  accuracy. 


Getting  the  Jump  on  Black-Spot 

Tom  B.  Haber,  Columbus,  Ohio 


i 


Like  most  American  rose  amateurs, 
I  have  had  my  troubles — and  my  full 
share  of  them — with  black-spot.  What 
rosarian  has  not  been  plagued  with 
this  disease?  Day  after  day  he 
watches  the  ugly  black  discoloration 
spread  over  the  foliage  of  his  rose 
beds;  the  yellow  leaves  strew  the 
ground,  leaving  the  bare  stems  to 
stand  dormant  for  weeks,  perhaps 
to  shrivel  and  die.  He  prays  and 
sprays,  but  nothing  seems  to  do  any 
good. 

Is  there  any  way  to  combat  black- 
spot  effectively?  What  is  known 
about  it?  These  were  the  questions  I 
put  to  myself  a  few  months  ago.  The 
following  article  gives  the  result  of 
my  investigations. 

A  little  reading  into  the  subject 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  con- 
siderable disagreement  among  the 
experts  concerning  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  susceptibility  of  roses 
to  black-spot.  There  was  also  a 
notable  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the 
most  effective  control  measures. 
Thinking  to  bring  out  the  best 
scientific  and  amateur  thought  on  the 
subject,  I  made  out  a  list  of  12  ques- 
tions and  sent  it  to  fifty  outstanding 
rosarians  in  the  United  States.  These 
included  hybridizers,  commercial 
growers,  research  specialists,  and 
outstanding  amateur  gardeners.  The 
interest  shown  in  the  questionnaire 
was  very  gratifying.  Some  answers 
included  from  4  to  12  pages  of  sup- 
plementary data.  All  in  all,  about 
80%  of  the  addressees  responded. 

♦Adapted  from  The  Garden  Path 


SUSCEPTIBILITY 

Q.  — 1 .  Do  you  believe  that  inheritance 
factors  predispose  for  susceptibility  or 
immunity  to  black-spotl 

Replies:  Yes— 31;  No— 2;  Doubt- 
ful—1. 

Several  of  the  writers  commented 
on  the  work  of  M.  Pernet-Ducher, 
who  in  1900  produced  the  HT  Soleil 
d'Or,  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the 
Austrian  Briar  (called  also  the  Per- 
sian   Yellow),    Rosa   foetida.     Thus 
came  into  existence  the  first  of  the 
so-called  Pernetiana  roses,  now  in- 
cluding many  glowing,  resplendent 
yellow  and  red  mixtures  but,  alas! 
with  a  marked  tendency  to  black-spot. 
This    inheritance    factor    seems    to 
account  for  the  trouble  most  of  us 
have  with  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot, 
Talisman,    Autumn,    Julien    Potin, 
and  other  susceptible  sisters  of  the 
Pernetiana  stock.    Turning  to  other 
species  for  parent  stock,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Horvath,  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  reported 
good  results  with  hybrids  from  China, 
and  K.  Rugosa,  parentage.   Mr.  W.  D. 
Brownell,  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I., 
after    30    years*    experience    in    hy- 
bridizing, pins  his  faith  on  R.  wich- 
uraiana    hybrids    for  black-spot  re- 
sistance. 

j2- — 2.  Granted  general  favorable 
conditions^  what  effect  on  susceptibility 
does  yard-location  have?  Exposure  to  sun, 
partial  shade,  drainage,  etc.? 

Replies:  Emphasis  on  partial  shade 
— 12;  drainage — 11;  air  circulation — 
8;  abundant  sunshine — 7;  little  or  no 
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Siamese  Rose  Twins.  Mr.  A.  F.  New- 
ton of  Hartford,  Conn.,  sent  in  a  picture 
of  this  interesting  phenomenon.  This 
freak  growth  occurs  very  rarely.  Mr. 
Newton  wrote  that  both  buds  opened  into 
beautiful  flowers. 

not  been  exceptional  for  me,  my 
neighbor,  Mr.  Durbin  Bond,  has 
about  nine  dozen  of  this  variety 
planted  on  a  north  slope  and  pro- 
tected from  hot,  drying  winds.  His 
planting  has  given  notable  bloom 
and  Picture  unquestionably  belongs 
in  class  A  for  this  climate  where 
conditions  are  not  too  severe.  Proof 
of  the  Pudding  comments  that  Re- 
veil  Dijonnais  is  a  shy  bloomer,  but 
planted  against  the  west  side  of  our 
house,  it  is  a  mass  of  striking  and 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  spring.  It  has 
been  a  most  vigorous  grower  but 
tends  to  black-spot. 

Among  the  B  varieties.  Ami  Quin- 
ard  would  rate  the  top  but  for  the 
way  heat  breaks  down  the  quality 


of  its  blooms;  Grace  Noll  Crowell 
but  for  its  lack  of  vigor  (blooms  are 
outstanding);  Betty  Uprichard  ex- 
cept for  scant  petalage.  Other  va- 
rieties generally  satisfactory  for  me 
but  lacking  certain  desirable  qualities 
are  Etoile  de  Hollande,  McGredy's 
Scarlet,  McGredy's  Yellow,  Hof- 
gartner  Kalb,  X'ictoria  Harrington, 
Texas  Centennial,  Radiance,  Red 
Radiance,  BriarclifF,  Cynthia,  Soeur 
Therese,  Margaret  McGredy,  Mrs. 
Lovell  Swisher,  Sensation,  Blanc 
Double  de  Coubert,  Rosa  damascena, 
Chatillon  Rose,  Salmon  Spray,  and 
Mme.  Joseph  Perraud. 

Hofgartner  Kalb  has  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  shade  of  clear  pink  of 
any  rose  in  the  garden;  BriarclifF  is  a 
superior  cutting  rose  but  is  a  shy 
bloomer  in  dry  weather;  Victoria 
Harrington  produces  superb  dark  red 
buds,  but  sparingly;  Cynthia  pro- 
vides an  unusual  shade  of  carmine- 
pink;  Radiance  is  superior  to  Red 
Radiance  in  bloom.  Among  rose 
bushes  grown  from  cuttings,  only 
Soeur  Therese  approaches  in  vigor  the 
budded  hybrid  teas. 

I  believe  the  German  rosarian 
Wilhelm  Kordes  is  absolutely  right 
in  his  contention  that  hybrid  teas  are 
destined  to  lose  steadily  in  esteem 
unless  greater  hardihood  and  resist- 
ance to  black-spot  are  bred  into  them. 
Too  many  mediocre  and  inferior  roses 
are  introduced,  praised  to  the  skies 
in  catalogues  for  a  season  or  two, 
and  then  vanish.  It  seems  to  me  that 
rose  nurseries  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  over  the  long  term  to 
be  more  candid  with  customers  in 
describing  new  varieties.  The  extrav- 
agant language  used  in  some  cata- 
logues is  so  absurdly  far  fetched  that 
one  instinctively  suspects  its  accuracy. 


Getting  the  Jump  on  Black-Spot 

Tom  B.  Hader,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Like  most  American  rose  amateurs, 
I  have  had  my  troubles — and  my  full 
share  of  them — with  black-spot.  What 
rosarian  has  not  been  plagued  with 
this  disease?  Day  after  day  he 
watches  the  ugly  black  discoloration 
spread  over  the  foliage  of  his  rose 
beds;  the  yellow  leaves  strew  the 
ground,  leaving  the  bare  stems  to 
stand  dormant  for  weeks,  perhaps 
to  shrivel  and  die.  He  prays  and 
sprays,  but  nothing  seems  to  do  any 
good. 

Is  there  anv  wav  to  combat  black- 
spot  effectively?  What  is  known 
about  it?  These  were  the  questions  I 
put  to  myself  a  few  months  ago.  The 
following  article  gives  the  result  of 
my  investigations. 

A  little  reading  into  the  subject 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  con- 
siderable disagreement  among  the 
experts  concerning  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  susceptibility  of  roses 
to  black-spot.  There  was  also  a 
notable  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the 
most  effective  control  measures. 
Thinking  to  bring  out  the  best 
scientific  and  amateur  thought  on  the 
subject,  I  made  out  a  list  of  12  ques- 
tions and  sent  it  to  fifty  outstanding 
rosarians  in  the  United  States.  These 
included  hybridizers,  commercial 
growers,  research  specialists,  and 
outstanding  amateur  gardeners.  The 
interest  shown  in  the  questionnaire 
was  very  gratifying.  Some  answers 
included  from  4  to  12  pages  of  sup- 
plementary data.  All  in  all,  about 
80%  of  the  addressees  responded. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY 

Q.  — 1 .  Do  you  believe  that  inheritance 
factors  predispose  for  susceptibility  or 
immunity  to  black-spot? 

Replies:  Yes— 31;  No— 2;  Doubt- 
ful-1. 

Several  of  the  writers  commented 
on   the  work   of  M.  Pernet-Ducher, 
who  in  1900  produced  the  HT  Soleil 
d'Or,  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the 
Austrian  Briar  (called  also  the  Per- 
sian   Yellow),    Rosa   fatida.     Thus 
came  into  existence  the  first  of  the 
so-called   Pernetiana  roses,   now   in- 
cluding many  glowing,  resplendent 
yellow  and  red  mixtures  but,  alas! 
with  a  marked  tendency  to  black-spot. 
This    inheritance    factor    seems    to 
account  for  the  trouble  most  of  us 
have  with   Mme.  Edouard  Herriot, 
Talisman,     Autumn,    Julien     Potin, 
and  other  susceptible  sisters  of  the 
Pernetiana  stock.    Turning  to  other 
species  for  parent  stock,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Horvath,  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  reported 
good  results  with  hybrids  from  China, 
and  R.  Rugosa,  parentage.    Mr.  W.  D. 
Brownell,  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I., 
after    30    years'    experience    in    hy- 
bridizing, pins  his  f^aith  on  R.  ivich- 
uraiana    hybrids    for  black-spot    re- 
sistance. 

Q.  ~2.  Granted  general  favorable 
conditions^  what  effect  on  susceptibility 
does  yard-location  have?  Exposure  to  sun, 
partial  shade,  drainage,  etc.? 

Replies:  Emphasis  on  partial  shade 

12;  drainage — 11;  air  circulation  — 

8;  abundant  sunshine — 7;  little  or  no 
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difference  from  one  location  to  an- 
other— 5. 

Two  writers  from  the  same  state 
experiment  station  had  precisely  op- 
posite views  on  the  idea  of  planting 
near  bushes  or  the  walls  of  a  house: 
one  maintaining  that  such  a  location 
will  increase  black-spot,  the  other 
insisting  that  roses  are  more  likely 
to  succumb  in  full  air  and  sunshine. 

Q- — 3.  Have  you  observed  any  con- 
nection between  special  soil  conditions 
and  prevalence  of  black-spot? 
Replies:  No— 14;  Yes— 10. 
Q. — 4.  In  what  parts  of  the  United 
States  do  you  believe  black-spot  is  most 
prevalent?  Least  prevalent?  Whatspeciiic 
climatic  factors  do  you  believe  are  re- 
sponsible! 

Summary  of  Replies:  In  general, 
worse  in  east,  midwest,  and  south — 
24.  Four  commented  that  black-spot 
seems  to  flourish  everywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  A.;  one  reported  dolefully  that 
the  very  worst  place  was  his  own 
garden. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  condition 
favorable  for  infection  is  moisture. 
Some  Californians  returning  the  ques- 
tionnaire unanswered  explained  that 
they  could  not  reply,  as  black-spot 
was  unknown  in  at  least  their  part 
of  that  blessed  state!  One  writer 
connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  upheld  the  interest- 
ing thesis  that,  generally  speaking, 
black-spot  is  worse  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city,  where  the  foul, 
sulphur-laden  air  combats  it.  Another 
reporter  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  polluted  air  of  cities 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  black- 
spot.    Take  your  choice! 

Some  of  the  writers  commented  on 
the  fact  that  ii  the  leaf  surface  could 
be  kept  dry  at  all  times,  infection 


would  not  occur.  Rain  or  dew  in 
temperatures  of  75°  upward  will  al- 
most inevitably  favor  infection  un- 
less the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered 
with  a  protective  film.  The  black- 
spot  spores  invade  the  unprotected 
leaf  surfaces  and  begin  to  grow  in  the 
leaf  tissue,  where  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  fungicides. 

j2- — 5.  Can  you  estimate  the  pro- 
portion of  seasonal  bloom  lost  by  a  plant 
moderately  affected  by  this  disease! 

Summary  of  Replies:  The  answers 
ranged  from  none  (a  lucky  Cali- 
fornian)  to  75%.  Average— 38%. 
Five  agreed  on  an  estimate  of  50%. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  put  the  figure 
at  10%  loss  in  quantity,  40%  loss  in 
quality.  The  head  of  the  Bosley  Nurs- 
eries   emphasized    that   the  loss   of 
bloom  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
loss    of  foliage;    two    other    corre- 
spondents went  along  with  him.    In 
this  connection  we  were  reminded  of 
the  estimate  made  by  Prof.   A.  G. 
Smith,  Jr.,    of   the    Virginia    Poly- 
technic Inst  tute,  that  five  leaves  of 
five  leaflets  each  are  required  to  pro- 
duce  one   blossom;   or,   conversely, 
when   we   see   the   yellow,    spotted 
leaflets  strewing  our  rose  beds,  for 
every  25  we  can  count  one  bloom  we 
should  have  had  but  will  never  see. 
Mr.  B.  O.  Dodge,  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Gardens,  warns  that,  how- 
ever  we   may   estimate   bloom   and 
foliage  losses  in  any  one  year,   the 
real  damage  may  not  show  up  until 
the  next  year,  when  the  cumulative 
effect  of  loss  of  vigor  in  the  plant  will 
become  apparent. 

jg. — 6.  Will  plants  naturally  of  non- 
vigorous  habits  of  growth  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  black-spot!  Replies:  Yes — 12- 
No— 12;  Doubtful— 10. 
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CONTROL 

j2- — 7.  Do  you  advocate  the  use  of 
lime-sulphur  solution  in  late  fall  and  early 
spring 

Replies:  Yes — 14;  No — 8.;  early 
spring  only — 3;  doubtful — 2;  use 
bordeaux — 2. 

Several  correspondents  remarked 
that  the  use  of  a  dormant  spray  fitted 
in  with  their  general  sanitation  pro- 
grams, but  that  from  their  best  ob- 
servation they  could  not  claim  bene- 
ficial results  from  it.  Some  dormant- 
spray  believers,  on  the  other  hand, 
pointed  out  that  the  black-spot  fungus 
winters  over  in  twigs,  leaves,  and 
bark  tissue  and  that  a  thorough 
wetting  down  of  our  beds  and  bushes 
in  late  fall  and  early  spring  ought  to 
produce  good  results. 

jg. — S.  Do  you  believe  that  a  live 
ground-cover  (jground  ivy,  for  example^  is 
useful  in  preventing  the  distribution  of 
black-spot  spores! 

Replies:  No— 19;  Yes— 2;  doubtful 
— 5;  use  a  non-splashing  mulch — 2. 

Horvath  and  Bosley  suggested  that 
the  best  ground-cover  is  made  by  the 
plants  themselves:  close  planting  to 
provide  necessary  shade,  keep  roots 
cool,  etc.  Dr.  Massey,  of  Cornell, 
commented  that  his  1942  experiments 
had  failed  to  demonstrate  that  even 
a  peat-moss  mulch  was  effective — 
"although  it  should  be,  theoreti- 
cally." Mr.  Melvin  E.  Wyant,  of 
Mentor,  Ohio,  is  in  favor  of  a  live 
ground-cover  for  the  first  year  only. 

j2- — 9.  What  kind  of  spray  or  dust  do 
you  recommend  for  use  during  the  growing 
season! 

Replies:  Sulphur  or  fungicides,  cop- 
per dust  or  spray — 19.  Commercial 
brands:  Tri-Ogen — 8;  Bordeaux— 6; 
Fermate — 6;  Pomogreen — 3;  Clotra- 
cide — 2;  Massey  Dust — 2;  Oxo-Bor- 


deaux — 2;     Wyant    Rose     Dust — 1; 
Hytox — 1;  Fungisol — 1. 

A  general   warning  was  sounded 
against  the  toxic  effect  of  sulphur  in 
high  temperatures,  say,  above  80.° 
Dr.    R.    C.    Allen    underscored    the 
warning,  so  often  sounded  by  Dr.  Mas- 
sey in  the  American  Rose  Annual, 
that    the    emphasis    should    be    on 
Timing,  Timing,  TIMING.    We  must 
protect   our  roses   in   advance   of  a 
rainy  season  or  during  any  period  of 
extended  humidity.   Only  six  hours, 
it  is  estimated,  are  required  for  black- 
spot   inoculation.     If  during  warm 
wet  weather  our  rose  leaves  are  left 
unprotected  for  this  length  of  time, 
it  will  be  a  miracle  if  we  do  not  find 
them    struck    with    the  black-spot 
blitz.    Here  is  the  real  labor  of  rose 
growing:  in  diligent  spraying  or  dust- 
ing.   But  if  we  are  ailigQnt — and  it 
doesn't  rain  too  much! — we  can  giwQ 
our  roses   the   protection   that   will 
bring    them    through    the    growing 
season  with  maximum  bloom.     "A 
good  spray  job,"  Mr.  E.  A.  Piester,  of 
Hartford,   Conn.,   concludes,   "with 
relatively  poor  materials,  is  usually 
better  than  a  poor  job  with  the  best 
fungicide." 

jg. — 10.  Have  you  observed  any  benefit 
from  the  day-by-day  gathering  of  in- 
fected leaves  from  the  plants  and  from 
the  ground! 

Replies:  Yes — 16;  No — 6. 
Of  the  noes,  two  doggedly  added, 
"...  but  I  do  it  anyway."  Mr. 
Horace  N.  Stevens,  of  Plainsfield, 
N.  J.,  reported  that,  in  order  to  test 
Tri-Ogen  against  Fermate  he  counted 
infected  leaves  up  to  the  wearisome 
total  of  4,441.  "I  got  tired  of  it," 
he  confessed,  "but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  black-spot  increased  after 
that."      The    consensus    was    that 
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theoretically  the  removal  of  spotty 
leaves  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  part 
of  the  general  sanitation  program, 
that  it  is  advisable  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  But  if  our  roses  are 
really  badly  hit,  picking  leaves  does 
little  good  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  fungus— "like  sw^atting  flies 
in  the  house  when  you  don't  have  a 
screen  door,"  opines  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Bosley. 

Q. — 11.  Do  you  believe  that  some  or 
any  of  the  leading  hybridizers  or  dis- 
tributors in  America  are  making  definite 
progress  toward  developing  plant  im- 
munity to  black-spot? 

Replies:  Yes— 12;  No— 6;  doubtful 
—4. 

Comments    on  this  "$64.00  ques- 
tion" ranged  all  the  way  from  glow- 
ing optimism  to  pessimism  of  the 
deepest  dye.    "Most  of  our  leading 
new  varieties, ' '  came  an  opinion  from 
Iowa  State  College,   "are  quite  re- 
sistant."    But    loud   laments    were 
also  voiced.    "We  don't  think  they 
are  making  any  progress  at  all,"  one 
nurseryman  writes.    "In  fact,  we  be- 
lieve resistant  qualities  are  becoming 
less  instead."    Some  of  the  hybrid- 
izers frankly  admitted  that  the  spur 
of  popular  demand  has  forced  them 
to  concentrate   on   new   forms   and 
colors,  while  research  on  resistance 
to  disease  has  had   to  take  a  back 
seat.    Others— notably  M.  H.  Hor- 
vath  and  W.  D.  Brownell— say  that 
the  fight  against  black-spot  must  be 
waged  on  hereditary  lines  and  that 
their  efforts  are  getting  results. 

The  upshot  of  the  situation  here 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  individual 
rose  gardener  can  assist  in  the  battle 
for  immunity  by  letting  the  big 
growers  know  what  he  wants.  If  he 
is  really  interested   in  disease-resis- 


tant plants,  he  should  let  himself  be 
heard.    A  postscript  on  an  order  for 
roses  may  have  a  lot  of  influence, 
especially  if  it  is  seen  often  enough. 
Who  knows? — the  experts  who  pro- 
duce our  new  roses  may  begin  to 
think  less  about  fancy  shapes  and 
colors   and   more   about   resistance. 
"Breeders  so  far,"  says  B.  O.  Dodge, 
"are    after    fine    blooms    and    nice 
foliage."   Their  first  aim,  he  thinks, 
should  be  resistance.     We  can  have 
more  resistant  roses  in  our  gardens  if 
enough  of  us  state  our  wishes — em- 
phatically.    Maybe    our    producers 
should  declare  a  general  color  mor- 
atorium,  so  that  they  could  catch 
up  a  little  on  developing  roses  for  us 
that  are  more  immune  to  black-spot. 

jg. — 11.  What  control  measure  in 
recent  years  do  you  believe  has  proved  to 
be  most  effective! 

Replies:  Frequent  and  regular 
spraying  or  dusting— 22;  selection 
of  resistant  stock— 7;  broad  sanita- 
tion program — 3. 

One  correspondent  put  in  a  plug 
for  enlisting  the  cooperation  of^the 
neighbors.    Several  called  attention 
to  Dr.  Massey's  insistence  on  proper 
timing — "The  most  pertinent  advice 
we  have  been  given  in  recent  years, ' ' 
Mr.  A.  F.  Truex,  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
calls  ii.    Mr.  Robert  Pyle  estimates 
that  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Massey's  work 
with  fungicides  his  firm  was  able  to 
harvest  roses   practically  free  from 
black-spot,  reducing  cellar  losses  "at 
least    90%."      Could     there    be    a 
stronger  argument  for  careful,  thor- 
ough use  of  fungicides,  or  a  better 
promise  of  satisfactory  results  if  we 
do  our  duty  by  our  roses?    Begin  in 
time  and  get  the  jump  on  black-spot 
in  1945! 
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The  All -America  Rose  Selections 

W.  Ray  Hastings,  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer, 
All-America  Selections,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


There  has  been  an  air  of  confusion 
among  some  people  concerning  the 
possible  connection  between  the  All- 
America  Rose  Selections  and  the 
American  Rose  Society,  so  it  should 
be  stated  at  the  outset  that  they  are 
separate  and  distinct,  but  in  no  way 
competing  organizations. 

All-America  Rose  Selections  is  a 
non-profit  horticultural  corporation. 
It  was  formed  for  the  careful  testing 
and  evaluating  of  new  varieties  be- 
fore they  are  placed  in  sales  produc- 
tion. The  benefits  to  both  the  plant- 
buying  public  and  the  producers  are 
obvious.    It  prevents  the  foisting  on 
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the  public  of  worthless  and  unde- 
sirable varieties,  and  it  protects  the 
producer  from  growing  varieties 
that  are  not  destined  to  be  popular. 

Feeling  this  great  need  for  expert 
and  authoritative  guidance  in  the 
growing  and  recommending  of  new 
rose  varieties,  certain  nurserymen 
who  hybridize,  introduce,  or  grow 
rose  plants  formed  the  All-America 
Rose  Selections  organization  in  1938. 
It  was  modeled  after  the  very  suc- 
cessful All-America  (Seed)  Selec- 
tions, an  organization  which  oper- 
ates fifteen  flower  trial  grounds  under 
the  supervision  or  resident  flower 
experts  in  different  climatic  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  southern 
Canada,  and  seventeen  vegetable 
trial  grounds  under  the  most  accep- 
table vegetable  judges. 

All-America  Rose  Selections  pro- 
vides fifteen  test  and  demonstration 
gardens  in  the  United  States,  with 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER:  These  two  pictures  eloquently  tell  the  story  of  what  a  few 
roses  wm  do  to  improve  the  appearance  of  a  home.  They  were  taken  by  Mr.  Leroy  A. 
lioyer  of  York,  Pa.  The  climber  over  the  porch  is  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.  Beside  the  bed  of 
poiyantha  roses  is  Donald  Boyer,  who  is  an  ace  Japanese  beetle  catcher. 
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several  more  being  planned,  each 
under  the  direction'and  responsibility 
of  a  resident  judge  or  director.  Only 
new  and  undisseminated  varieties  are 
accepted  for  testing,  and  each  entry 
must  complete  a  two-year  testing 
period  before  final  judgment  is  made 
and  before  there  is  any  distribution  of 
plants.  Not  only  the  entries  but  the 
judges  are  scored  according  to  their 
proficiency  under  the  requirements 
of  the  trustees  and  test-garden  com- 
mittee. 

JUDGES 

While  there  is  no  official  connec- 
tion between  the  two  rose  organiza- 
tions, it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
all  the  judges,  members,  trustees, 
and  sponsors  of  All-America  Rose 
Selections  are  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  trial  grounds  are  also 
located  in  the  same  gardens  as  those 
of  the  Society. 

Several  of  the  All-America  judges 
have  long  been  leaders  in  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society.  Mr.  Fred  Edmunds, 
Curator  of  the  International  Test 
Garden  at  Portland,  Ore.,  is  one  of 
them.  Mr.  E.  A.  Piester,  a  former 
American  Rose  Society  Trustee,  is  a 
judge  for  the  Elizabeth  Park  Garden 
at  Hartford,  Conn.;  Professor  E.  C. 
Voltz,  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  is 
another. 

Plans  are  being  considered  to  es- 
tablish a  trial  garden  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
where  Mr.  A.  F.  Truex,  Past-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Rose  Society 
has  consented  to  be  the  judge.  Dr. 
Earl  M.  Benbow,  Secretary  of  the 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  will  be  the 
judge  for  a  test  garden  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Arboretum  when 
arrangements   for   its   establishment 


are  completed.  At  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  Professor  A.  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  rose  work  there, 
will  be  a  judge,  if  the  plans  to  locate 
a  test  garden  there  are  carried  out. 

Six  plants  of  bush  roses,  with  a 
minimum  of  four  plants  required,  and 
a  minimum  of  two  plants  of  pillar 
and  climbing  roses,  are  asked  for 
each  entry  for  each  test  and  demon- 
stration garden.  No.  1  Grade  plants 
of  the  entries  are  shipped  to  the 
judges  and  directors  at  the  proper 
planting  time  for  each  location.  The 
soil  or  beds  must  be  properly  prepared 
and  good  culture  given  to  all  plants. 

SCORING 

An  acceptable  spraying  schedule  is 
followed.   Judges  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  date  and  condition  of  the 
plants   on   arrival   and    the   date   of 
planting.    The  first  scores  are  made 
during    the    first    blooming    period; 
thereafter  through  the  entire  grow- 
ing season,  regular,  and  as  frequent 
as  weekly  supplementary  scores  and 
notes  are  made  and  recorded  on  the 
official  scoring  sheets.    Photographs 
are  made  of  the  garden,  showing  the 
general  growth  and  condition  of  the 
plants  under  test,  during  the  spring 
and  again  during  the  fall  blooming 
periods.    Complete  scorings  for  eval- 
uation of  each  entry  are  again  made 
at  the  main  fall  blooming  time.   The 
spring  scorings,  and  photographs  are 
sent  to  the  Secretary  before  July  1. 
For  the  main  fall  bloom  they  are  sent 
together  with  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  plants  by  December  1, 
and    requests    for   replacements    are 
made  for  any  plant  which  died  or  did 
not  seem  to  have  made  satisfactory 
growth. 
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The  second  spring's  scores  are 
tabulated  on  the  score  sheet,  with 
further  supplementary  scores,  and 
then  each  judge,  considering  all  his 
scorings  and  notes,  gives  a  final 
evaluation  to  each  entry  and  sends 
the  complete  score  sheet  to  the  Sec- 
retary. He  grades  the  judges  on  their 
proficiency  and  tabulates  and  aver- 
ages first  spring  scores,  fall  scores, 
and  the  second  spring  and  final  scores 
and  sends  mimeographed  copies  of  all 
these  tabulations  to  the  judges,  di- 
rectors, and  trustees. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  trustees  have  annual  meetings 
to  determine  from  the  scores,  notes, 
and  opinions  of  the  judges,  whether 
any  of  the  entries  are  worthy  of  All- 
America  recommendation.  From  the 
1939  entries,  none  were  recommended. 
Other  years  have  yielded  at  least  one 
and  as  many  as  four  varieties  that 
could  be  recommended.  Three  are 
recommended  among  the  1945  intro- 
ductions: Mirandy,  Horace  McFar- 
land,  and  Floradora.  There  will  be 
only  one  recommendation  for  1946 
introduction.  This  is  as  yet  un- 
named, but  twice  as  many  plants  are 
being  grown  of  it  as  of  any  variety 
previously  recommended. 

There  have  never  been  anywhere 
near  enough  plants  available  to 
supply  the  demand  for  All-America 
roses  when  first  introduced,  even 
though  ten  times  as  many  have  been 
grown  as  would  have  been  without 
.  this  testing  guidance.  All  gardeners 
should  be  able  to  get  these  new  va- 
rieties from  the  start  and  be  able  to 
obtain  them  from  their  usual  dealers. 

All  reliable  growers  are  encouraged 
to  produce  the  recommended  varie- 


ties whether  they  are  sponsors  of  the 
organization  or  not,  since  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  enough  plants  grown 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  chief  aim 
is  to  secure  better  and  more  satis- 
factory roses,  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  encourage  the 
production  and  the  distribution  of 
varieties  found  worthy  in  the  All- 
America  testing  program.  One  does 
not  need  to  be  a  member  of  the  or- 
ganization to  enter  varieties  in  All- 
America  trials. 

The  continued  success  of  All- 
America  roses  depends  on  deserved 
confidence  in  the  judges  and  on  the 
full  cooperation  of  introducers,  grow- 
ers, and  distributors.  Judges  repre- 
sent both  commercial  and  profes- 
sional phases.  No  judge  may  officially 
score  any  entry  in  which  he  or  his 
firm  has  any  owner  interest.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  all  entries  may  be 
considered  by  the  same  judge  at  each 
test  garden,  judges  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  rose-introducing  nurs- 
eries are  preferred. 

The  testing  is  entirely  with  new 
and  undisseminated  varieties  and  in 
no  way  afi^ects  Proof  of  the  Pudding 
reports    or   the   proposed    American 
Rose  Society  plan  for  testing  varieties 
after  introduction.    It  is  hoped  that 
the  All-America  Rose  Selections  will 
be  of  increasing  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society.  All  members  should 
feel  free  to  inspect  the  test  gardens, 
whether  in  municipal  parks,  on  col- 
lege grounds,  or  at  private  places,  and 
to  offer  constructive  criticisms  and 
suggestions   to   the   judges   and   the 
Secretary  in  order  that  the  fairest  and 
most   dependable   judgment  can   be 
obtained. 


G.  I.  Roses 

Wm.  E.  Ruggles,  Prime  Minister  of  Royal  Rosarians,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Portland  Rose  Festival  Parade 
has  had  to  be  discontinued  until 
after  the  war,  but  the  Royal  Rosa- 
rians of  Portland,  Ore.,  began  a  pro- 
gram of  rose  distribution  to  the 
USO  centers  and  the  Veterans 
Hospitals  in  this  community  last 
year  that  met  with  so  much  success 
that  it  is  to  be  repeated  again  in  1945. 

It  was  realized  that  many  of  our 
servicemen  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  from  many  battlefronts 
were  confined  to  hospitals  in  or  near 
our  city,  and  that  a  great  many  other 
men  in  the  armed  forces  take  advan- 
tage of  our  splendid  Service  Centers. 


We  asked  people  of  the  city,  (1) 
to  grow  more  and  better  roses,  and 
plant  them  where  they  could  be 
seen  from  the  street,  whenever  that 
is  possible;  (2)  to  exhibit  roses  in  the 
annual  rose  show  sponsored  by  the 
Portland  Rose  Society  of  which  all 
Royal  Rosarians  are  members;  (3)  to 
display  roses  in  their  office  or  store 
windows;  (4)  to  wear  a  rose  on  their 
lapels  or  dresses,  especially  during 
Rose  Festival  Week;  and  (5)  to  do- 
nate roses  for  distribution  to  the 
USO  centers,  servicemen's  hospitals, 
and  the  Shrine  Hospital  for  crippled 
children. 
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Many    thousands    of   roses    were 
donated  by  hundreds  of  individuals 
from  their  gardens   and   distributed 
to  these  organizations  by  the  Royal 
Rosarians.    I  saw   tears  come   into 
the    eyes    of    a    man    from    New 
Hampshire  when  presented  with  a 
bouquet    of   beautiful    home-grown 
roses.    Every  patient  and  all  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  hospitals  received  one 
or  more  roses   during   the  Festival 
Week.     Their  appreciation  was   re- 
flected mainly  in  the  facial  expres- 
sions,  which  can   only   be  realized 
when  seen.    Roses  will  always  ap- 
propriately express  the  sincere  grat- 
itude we  have  for  the  valor  of  our 
fighting  men. 


This  type  of  project  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  rose  societies  in  this 
country  and  if  supported  by  citizens 
of  other  cities  as  it  has  been  here, 
it  will  be  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment for  those  who  love  roses.  It 
will  gvio.  to  our  servicemen  and 
women  the  opportunity,  although 
away  from  home,  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

This  city  has  not  forgotten  its 
slogan:  *  Tor  You  a  Rose  in  Portland 
Grows,"  and  in  no  better  way  can 
we  do  our  part  in  telling  the  world 
about  our  City  of  Roses  than  by 
g\:^'^'[ig  our  servicemen  the  chance 
to  see  and  appreciate  beauty. 


DEVOTION 

James  E.  Leahy,  Oakland,  Maine 
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It  is  early  in  the  morning  and  the 
rain  has  been  falling  hard  all  night. 
I  put  up  the  curtains,  and  what  do  I 
see?  Snow  on  roses  in  full  bloom,  a 
sight  to  behold — massive  blooms  of 
Dicksons  Red,  dark  crimson  here  in 
the  fall,  and  lovely  buds  of  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Thom,  three  plants  of  Sterling, 
still  with  their  beautifully  formed 
flowers  and  red  here  now  instead  of 
pink,  all  covered  with  the  first  snow 
of  the  year. 

The  paper  says  a  bad  freeze  for 
tonight,  and  I  believe  it,  because  it  is 
cold  now.  The  ground  is  quite  white 
everywhere  except  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  where  the  cars  are  passing. 

As  I  write,  I  worry  a  little,  think- 
ing of  the  freeze  tonight.  The  ground 
is  very  wet  from  the  rain,  and  now  the 
snow,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  too 
far  below  32°.  This  snow  will  stop 
my  garden,  that  I  know  and  expect, 
but  I  hate  to  see  it  turn  so  cold 


directly  after  so  much  rain.  I  worry, 
but  it's  the  worry  one  wouldn't  g\Nt 
up  if  he  knew  the  pleasure  roses 
bring. 

I  do  not  have  to  grow  roses.  I  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  them,  but  I 
wouldn't  part  with  them.  They've 
done  so  much  for  me. 

It  is  turning  to  sleet,  now.  That's 
bad,  very  bad.  I  won't  sleep  much 
tonight.  A  couple  of  times  I'll  g^i 
up  and  dress  and  go  look  after  them. 
I'll  be  cold  and  maybe  wet,  but 
ih.QY'\\  need  me.  My  wife  will  scold 
me,  as  usual  when  I  do  things  like 
that.  But  I'll  still  do  it.  I'll  see 
them  through  the  night,  doing  what 
should  be  done  according  to  the 
weather,  and  in  the  morning  may  be 
the  storm  and  bad  weather  will  be 
over.  My  wife  will  tell  me  again  how 
foolish  I  am  over  my  roses,  but  as 
long  as  they  come  through,  I'll  be 
content. 


Another  Garden  Enemy 

John  W.  Conyers,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania 
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What  was  the  worst  pest  in  your 
rose  garden  this  summer?  Well,  the 
enemies  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation were  varied  and  many.  In 
numbers  and  in  destructiveness  they 
exceeded  many  of  the  records  of  pre- 
vious years.  However,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  worse  pest  to  my  roses 
is  none  other  than  myself. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  sermon  on 
"The  Sin  of  Conservatism."  The 
radio  preacher  expressed  concern 
over  our  unwillingness  to  try  out 
certain  experiments  in  living,  just 
because  they  were  a  little  different 
from  our  accustomed  pattern.  As  for 
me,  in  connection  with  roses,  any 
fear  of  my  being  too  conservative  and 
unwilling  to  try  the  new  is  not  in  the 
least  supported  by  the  facts  at  hand. 
It  seems  I  try  everything.  I  am  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  flux  and  change. 
No  cultural  project  is  large  enough 


to  daunt  me.  No  program,  however 
small,  fails  to  attract  my  interest. 
I  have  an  insatiable  craving  for  the 
new,  the  different,  the  exotic.  My 
cardinal  sin  is  instability;  my  su- 
preme virtue  is  my  open-mindedness 
where  every  new  fad  and  fancy  of 
rose  culture  flies  in  an  finds  lodgment. 

There  are  a  few  basic  and  funda- 
mental tests  to  which  I  submit  all 
material.  Is  it  new?  Is  it  different? 
Is  it  presented  with  vigor  and  feeling, 
and  in  a  manner  that  has  a  true  ring 
of  sincerity  and  conviction?  Does  it 
promise  me  bigger  and  better  roses 
at  a  minimum  of  effort  and  expense? 
Does  it  inspire  action?  If  you  can 
meet  these  rigid  requirements,  and  if 
you  have  a  pet  doctrine  to  offer,  then 
I'm  your  meat. 

But  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on 
my  poor  roses?  How  do  they  with- 
stand these  onslaughts  involved  in 
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Roses  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  E.  Leahy,  Oakland,  Maine.  The  plants  are  4  to  5 

feet  tall. 
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my  capricious  experiments?  They 
know  not  from  what  sector  the  blow 
may  fall;  all  they  are  sure  of  is  the 
inevitability  of  that  blow.  I  believe 
they  shudder  with  fear  and  trembling 
as  they  observe  me  stealthily  enter- 
ing the  garden.  They,  no  doubt,  can 
discern  a  menacing  gleam  in  my  eye 
as  I  untangle  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  implements  in  my  wheel- 
barrow. As  I  approach  with  shears 
or  shovel,  their  slightest  doubt  of  my 
evil  intent  is  removed. 

A  growth  habit  of  a  lifetime  may 
be  irrevocably  altered  with  one 
whack  of  my  trusty  shears.  They 
may  be  yanked  up  from  their  abiding 
place  and  transplanted  to  a  new  po- 
sition irrespective  of  their  own 
preference  from  the  standpoint  of 
habit,  physical  health,  or  tempera- 


ment. They  may  be  doused  with  a 
new  and  strange  fungicide,  whose 
acrid  nature  and  lethal  aspects  are 
seemingly  designed  to  precipitate"  a 
hasty  and  premature  cieath.  They 
may  be  covered  with  a  fertilizer  the 
pungency  and  virulence  of  which  is 
faintly  reminiscent  of  that  effluvia 
emitted  by  that  innocent-looking 
little  animal  which  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  diminutive  black  and 
white  kitty,  but  the  potency  of  a 
lion. 

However,  despite  all  my  evil  and 
destructive  practices,  my  roses  grow 
and  bloom,  possibly  not  the  best 
they  know  how,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  astonish  and  amaze  all 
those  who  behold  them  and  who  are 
familiar  with  my  ruinous  methods 
of  rose  culture. 


A  Real  Everblooming  Climber 

Kent  E.  Keller,  Ava,  Illinois 


Illinois  is  so  well  known  as  a 
'Northern  State"  that  I  think  it  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
that  my  little  city  of  Ava  is  in  a  lati- 
tude a  few  miles  south  of  the  Capitol 
dome  at  Washington,  and  that  Cairo, 
at  the  southern  tip  of  the  state,  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Richmond, 
Va.,  even  a  few  miles  south  of  that 
city.  Even  the  large  magnolias  thrive 
in  Cairo. 

But  the  one  plant  which  has  tempt- 
ed me  to  write  is  a  real  everblooming 
climber,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas.  I  bought 
the  plant  three  or  four  years  ago.    It 


absolutely  refused  to  climb,  though 
it  bloomed  beautifully  and  con- 
tinuously the  entire  season.  It  was  a 
good  bush  rose,  but  not  a  climber. 
Then  I  pruned  it  to  one  main  branch, 
gave  it  abundant  dairy  manure,  and 
it  started  to  climb.  It  got  up  to  6 
feec  last  year  and  continued  to  bloom 
as  before.  This  spring  it  began  to 
spread  and  climbed  up  to  10  feet  and 
so  I  must  raise  the  trellis. 

But  since  I  am  writing  about  Dr. 
Nicolas,  I  must  say  that  there  have 
been  more  than  500  perfect  blooms 
on  that  climber,  eighty-nine  at  one 
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time  by  count.  At  no  time  until  the 
last  few  days  of  cooling  weather  has 
there  been  less  than  a  dozen  fine, 
beautiful,  pink,  fragrant  roses. 

I  have  another  Dr.  Nicolas  which 
is  a  fine  rose  bush,  blooming  con- 
stantly all  summer  but  refusing  to 
climb.  I  am  pruning  it  to  one  branch, 
resetting  it,  and  applying  the  same 
sort  of  dairy  manure,  and  am  betting 
I  make  it  climb  also. 

Now  the  one  that  I  flogged  into 
climbing  has  been  a  summer-long  joy. 
The  buds  usually  come  in  sprays  of 
three  to  five,  though  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  individual  blooms  on  long 
stems.  They  open  slowly,  last  long, 
are  fragrant,  large,  and  a  very  lively 
pink  color.    They  keep  well  when 


cut,  but  they  are  most  beautiful  on 
the  stems  high  in  the  air.  Dr.  Nico- 
las is  one  real  everblooming  climber. 


Mr.  Florus  R.  Baxter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
An  unusually  kindly  and  genial  man,  he 
had  a  host  of  friends  and  retained  his 
many-sided  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
commimity  to  the  end. 


MR.  FLORUS  R.  BAXTER 

The  American  and  Rochester  Rose 
Societies  lose  an  enthusiastic  and 
loyal  member  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Florus  R.  Baxter,  of  Brighton,  Roch- 
ester, New  York  at  the  age  of  83 
years  on  December  3,  1944.  Mr. 
Baxter,  a  native  of  Hamlin,  entered 
the  petroleum  field  in  1881,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  testing  lab- 
oratories. He  continued  in  that 
capacity  after  the  firm  was  merged 
with  the  Socony  Company. 

In  addition  to  his  very  active  and 
influential  career  in  the  field  of  petro- 
leum and  lubrication,  he  participated 
in  many  Rochester  civic  activities  as 
well  as  in  national  organizations. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Rochester  Rose  Society  and  served 
the  organization  in  various  offices. 

For  years  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
and  highly  successful  rose  grower, 
and  some  of  his  friends  like  to  tell 
how  he  made  the  variety  Los  Angeles 
perform  miracles  in  his  garden  while 
no  one  else  in  the  region  was  ever 
able  to  do  anything  with  it.  He 
always  exhibited  Los  Angeles  at  the 
shows  and  won  many  prizes  with  this 
and  other  varieties. 

Although  less  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  in  recent  years,  he  was 
a  loyal  supporter  and  contributed 
prizes  for  the  rose  show  every  year. 
Those  who  attended  the  Ame  ican 
Rose  Society's  annual  meeting  in 
Rochester  will  recall  him  as  the  en- 
tertaining toastmasterfor  the  banquet. 
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Handle  with  Care 

Rose  D.  Wagner,  Pittsford,  Vermont 
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This  spring  will  see  the  supply  of 
new  rose  plants  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished; how  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  nurseries  are  facing  the  critical 
labor  shortage  that  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  country?  For  that 
reason  those  of  us  who  want  new 
roses  this  year  must  be  especially 
careful  of  the  plants  we  are  able  to 
purchase. 

In  my  own  rose  garden  of  about 
125  plants,  fall  planting  is  the  rule. 
However,  some  dormant  roses,  usu- 
ally the  newer  varieties,  and  re- 
placements are  set  out  in  the  spring. 
There  are  several  things  that  seem 
to  help  produce  good  results. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, is  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  plants  into  the  ground  without 
delay.  When  it  is  time  for  the  stock 
to  arrive,  it  is  better  to  put  off  almost 
anything  else  than  to  delay  getting 
the  roses  into  the  ground.  The  day 
they  are  received,  the  bundles  of  rose 
bushes  are  placed  unwrapped  in  a 
pail  of  not  too  cold  water  and  left 
there  overnight.  Even  though  the 
canes  look  plump  and  green,  it  is 
wise  to  soak  the  roots  first,  especially 
ii  they  have  been  some  time  en  route 
from  the  nursery. 

Meanwhile  the  ground  has  been 
prepared.  Holes  have  been  dug  and 
well-rotted  manure  covered  with 
good  soil  has  been  put  at  the  bottom 
of  each  one.  Then  comes  the  second 
important  factor.  When  actually 
setting  the  plant,  only  clean  soil  is 
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allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  roots;  no  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer  is  used  here.  It  is  best  to 
bring  in  good  soil  that  has  never 
been  used  in  a  rose  bed  and  to  firm 
this  around  the  roots.  When  the 
roots  are  well  covered  and  the  hole 
filled  with  water  that  has  drained 
ofi^,  soil  from  the  rose  bed  is  used  to 
fill  the  hole.  This  is  a  little  more 
work,  of  course,  but  it  is  easier  to 
replace  soil  taken  from  the  annual 
bed  or  where  gladiolus  are  to  be 
planted,  than  to  change  conditions 
ror  a  rose  bush  that  is  not  growing 
well. 

Many   new   rose    plants   dry   out 
after  they  have  been  planted,  in  spite 
of  the  soil  that  is  mounded  about 
them.    This  may  be  because  they  do 
not  have  adequate  protection  from 
sun  and  wind,  and  in  the  spring  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  place  soil  high 
enough  around  the  bush  and  keep  it 
there  when  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
It  will   be  found   advantageous   to 
dampen  pieces  of  old  canvas  or  bur- 
lap and  tie  them  around  the  canes 
that  are  left  exposed  above  the  soil 
mound.    The  center  of  the  plant  is 
kept  open,  but  the  covering  is  tied  up 
as  high  as  the  ends  of  the  canes,  and 
kept  moist. 

More  than  ever  before,  we  will 
need  our  roses  this  year,  so  we  must 
handle  them  more  carefully  and  give 
them  a  good  start.  By  so  doing  there 
will  be  fewer  losses  and  they  will 
givQ  greater  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
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THE  OKLAHOMA  SHOW 

The  Annual  Fall  Show  of  the  Okla- 
homa Rose  Society  was  held  in  the 
lobby  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Oklahoma  City.  The 
1944  show  was  the  best  attended  of 
all,  with  approximately  6,000  visitors 
during  the  two  days.  No  admission 
is  charged. 

There  were  320  individual  entries 
and  it  is  estimated  that  over  5,000 
roses  were  shown.  Competitive  roses 
were  displayed  in  individual  vases 
and  hundreds  of  others  were  ar- 
ranged in  bouquets.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company 
gives  a  loving  cup  to  the  person  who 
raises  the  rose  judged  "Queen  of  the 


show."  The  1944  trophy  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Neil  Woodward,  Oklahoma 
City. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTALS 
OFFICERS 

On  December  10,  1944,  the  San 
Francisco  Rose  Society  installed  its 
officers  for  1945  at  a  dinner  held  in 
one  of  San  Francisco's  leading  res- 
taurants. It  was  a  very  fitting  oc- 
casion, with  39  people  present.  The 
tables  were  most  colorfully  decorated 
by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Roth,  and  the  members 
were  thrilled  by  the  glamor  of  the 
many  candles  and  the  table  arrange- 
ments. 

The  San  Francisco  Rose  Society 


was  officially  founded  on  Sunday, 
December  7,  1941— a  memorable 
day — and  we  now  enter  our  fourth 
year,  all  during  war-time.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  1945  to  keep  step 
with  progress  and  to  increase  our 
membership  in  goodly  numbers. 

The  elected  officers:  President,  A. 
Stettler;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  G.  G. 
Rogers;  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  F. 
McDonough. 

Trustees:  T.  Di  Benedetto,  Wm. 
Heszler,  J.  E.  Tait,  Mrs.  W.J.  Roth, 
and  M.J.  Butler,  ex  officio. 

— G.  F.  McDonough,  Secretary, 
San  Francisco  Rose  Society 

POTOMAC    PUBLISHES    ROSE 

LIST 

The  Potomac  Rose  Society  has 
recently  published  a  splendid  booklet 


for  the  help  of  its  members.  It  is 
entitled  Rose  List  for  the  Potomac  Area, 
but  it  also  includes  comprehensive 
notes  for  the  beginner  in  rose  culture. 

Much  credit  should  go  to  Mrs. 
Lomax  Tayloe,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  to  Dr.  Freeman 
Weiss,  who  prepared  the  section  on 
rose  culture,  which  is  entitled  "A 
Rose  Primer." 

The  list  of  varieties  is  arranged  by 
classes,  such  as  hybrid  tea,  hybrid 
perpetual,  etc.,  and  each  class  is 
again  divided  into  the  major  color 
groups.  About  150  different  varieties 
comprise  the  general  list,  but  there  is 
also  a  special  list  of  twelve  for  the 
beginner. 

The  section  devoted  to  culture  is 
brief  and  to  the  point,  but  covers  all 
the  important  facts  that  will  help 


View  of  the  Oklahoma  Rose  Society  Show  just  before  the  public  was  admitted 
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San  Francisco  Rose  Society  at  dinner  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  installation 

of  1945  officers. 
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not  only  beginners  but  more  ad- 
vanced rose  growers  as  well  to  pro- 
duce better  roses.  Some  of  the  sub- 
headings are:  location  of  the  rose 
garden,  soil,  preparation  for  planting, 
winter  protection,  and  disease  and 
insect  pests. 

Undoubtedly  other  societies  would 
find  a  similar  booklet  very  useful  for 
the  rose  growers  in  their  localities. 

KNOXVILLE  FALL  SHOW 

This  year  the  Knoxville  Rose  So- 
ciety held  its  fall  rose  show  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Haun.  From  all 
reports,  it  was  very  successful,  and 
one  member  remarked  that  there  was 
something  very  appealing  about  the 
club's  displaying  roses  tor  its  own 
pleasure,  without  the  public  and  all 
the  mechanics  of  a  big  show. 

Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  one  of  the 
new  pale  yellow  varieties,  proved  to 
be  the  "first  lady,"  and  won  the 
prize  as  the  show's  best  specimen,  for 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Nickle. 

The  variety  Sterling  was  also  a 
winner  for  Mrs.  Arch  Cash  in  a  class 
of  three  of  a  kind. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Richards  won  in  the 
arrangement  class  with  her  miniature 
Little  Red  Sweetheart.  She  had 
combined  the  small  roses  with  blue 
Chinese  forget-me-nots  in  a  diminu- 
tive crystal  vase. 

Knoxville  Rose  Society  members 
always  save  a  choice  spot  in  their 
gardens  for  the  newer  varieties,  and 
several  of  them  received  special  at- 
tention at  the  show.  Floradora  was 
particularly  popular  because  of  its 
unusual  cinnabar  color.  Grande 
Duchesse  Charlotte,  Heart's  Desire, 
Crimson  King,  and  Poinsettia  were 
also  greatly  admired. 


DETROIT  ROSE  SOCIETY 

Prof.  C.  E.  Wildon,  of  Michigan 
State  College,  gave  an  informal  but 
very  edifying  talk  on  "Genetics"  and 
related  matters  at  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  Rose  Society. 
Prof.  Wildon  is  the  author  of  a 
splendid,  recently  revised  pamphlet, 
"Garden  Roses."  It  is  Special  Bul- 
letin No.  222  and  may  be  obtained 
from  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  This  popular  ro- 
sarian  has  also  written  a  larger 
volume  recently,  which  he  expects  to 
have  published  early  next  summer  by 
a  nationally  known  house  as  one  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  new  gardening 
books  by  various  authors  at  a  popu- 
lar price.  His  Detroit  friends  and 
others  eagerly  await  this  promised 

treat.     — Wm.  R.  Marshall,  Corres.  Sec. 

WELCOME 

Five  organizations  have  recently 
become  affiliated  with  the  American 
Rose  Society  as  Sustaining  Club 
members  for  1945.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
extend  to  them  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  new  affiliates  are: 

The  Corvallis  Men's  Garden  Club 

J.  A.  Milbrath,  Rosarian 

Oregon   State  College,   Corvallis, 

Ore. 
The  Hawthorne  Garden  Club 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Crozier 

592  Birch  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 
The  Missoula  Rose  Society 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Waters,  Sec.-Treas. 

1625  Madeline,  Missoula,  Mont. 
The  Traverse  City  Rose  Society 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Montague,  Sec.-Treas. 
524  Sixth  St.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
The  Tulsa  Men's  Rose  Club 

W.  P.  Jeremiah,  Sec.-Treas. 

1228  S.  Evanston,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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International  Test-Garden 
Report 

Of  the  48  new  seedlings  entered  at 
the    International    Test    Garden    in 
Portland,    Ore.,    two    received    the 
City  of  Portland's  gold  certificate. 
The  first  was  an  unnamed  seedling 
numbered    43-R-12,    originated    by 
Charles  Mallerin  of  France,  and  in- 
troduced by  The  Conard-Pyle  Co.,  of 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  which  received  a 
score  of  91  points.  The  bloom  is  very 
large,  yellow  in  bud,  with  rose-pink 
overcast  on  the  ruffled  petals  of  the 
open   b'oom.     The  second   variety, 
Lowell  Thomas,  also  originated  by 
Mallerin    and    introduced    by    The 
Conard-Pyle  Co.,  received  the  gold 
certificate,  and  scored  90  points.  The 
bloom  is  described  as  lemon-chrome. 
The    plant    is    exceptionally    well 
foliaged  and  vigorous. 

Of  the  two  that  received  silver 
certificates,  one  was  from  Alex  Dick- 
son 8l  Sons,  of  Ireland,  and  introduced 
by  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  of  Newark, 
N.  Y.    This  is  a  high-centered,  deep 
rich  salmon-pink,  with  a  buff  tint  on 
the  open  flower,  named  Prima  Donna. 
It  scored  86  points.    An  American 
rose.    Show    Girl,  deep  pink,   orig- 
inated by  W.  E.  Lammerts  and  in- 
troduced   by    the    Armstrong  Nurs- 
eries, Ontario,  Calif.,  also  received 
the  silver  award  and  scored  85  points. 
Forty-four     new     varieties     were 
planted  in  the  garden  during  1944  as 
candidates  for  1945  awards.  Twenty- 
seven  varieties  have  so  far  been  re- 
ceived  this  fall,    upon   which  final 
judgment  will  not  be  passed  until 
1946. 

Judges  for  this  season  were:  E.  W. 
Ek,  Mrs.  Daniel  HefFner,  M.  L. 
Kayser,  Major  Geo.  L.  Koehn, 
Quimby  L.  Matthews,  and  Clarence 
D.  Porter. 
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When  Time 
Is  Short . . . 

That's  when  you'll  really  appreciate 
the  modem  convenience  V  igoro  brings 
to  your  gardening.  It's  ideal  for  roses, 
as  hundreds  of  rosarians  know  from 
experience.  And . .  it's  fine  for  your 
other  gardening,  tool 

This  square  meal  can  save  you 
many  precious  hours  during  these 
war  years.  It's  so  easy  to  use.  And 
this  one  product  is  all  you  need  to  as- 
sure your  roses,  lawns,  perennials, 
annuals,  shrubs,  trees,  and  vegetables 
a  real  square  meal. 

Vigoro  supplies  plants  with  all  of 
the  many  different  plant-food  ele- 
ments they  require  from  the  soil. 
Use  it  on  everything  and  see  how  it 
cuts  your  feeding  time  while  helping 
you  obtain  finer  results. 


COMPLETE  PLANT  FOOD 


IfillRO 


PRODUCT    Of    SWIFT  g.    COMPANY 


Your  garden  supply  dealer  has 
Vigoro  or  can  get  it  for  you.  But  he 
needs  your  cooperation  in  the  form  of 
early  buying.  Right  now  he  is  ready 
to  supply  your  needs.  Why  not  order 
a  bag?  Then  you'll  have  it  for  early 
use  on  your  lawn  as  well  as  for  your 
roses. 
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The  Search  for  Old  Roses 

Charles  A.  Dawson,  Chairman,  Old  Rose  Committee,  Salem,  Virginia 


The  Old  Rose  Committee  can  re- 
port at  the  opening  of  this  year,  1945, 
that  we  have  made  some  good  prog- 
ress in  the  pursuit  of  our  plan  to 
round  up  an  index  of  collections  of 
our  old  rose  varieties  and  a  directory 
of  sources  from  which  propagating 
material  may  be  obtained.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Shepherd,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  who  has 
generously  assumed  the  task  of  cor- 
respondence, writes  that  he  has  had 
some  very  interesting  responses  to 
inquiries  and  feels  a  growing  en- 
thusiasm for  the  project.  We  just 
want  that  enthusiasm  to  spread 
through  as  wide  cooperation  as  may 
be  possible. 

Everyone  who  helps  in  this  under- 
taking becomes  a  really  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Rose  Fellowship, 
which  we  proposed  in  the  Rose 
Magazine  some  years  ago.  Some  of 
us  still  like  that  idea,  and  our  present 
project  bids  fair  to  make  the  group  a 
more  vivid  reality.  A  "fellow,"  you 
know,  is  a  person  who  comes  up  and 
contributes  something  to  a  common 
cause.   Step  up,  therefore. 

At  the  moment,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  current  Bulletin 
of  the  Georgia  Rose  Society.  It  is  a 
fine  issue  of  ten  mimeographed  pages, 
full  of  matter,  concluding  with  a 
Christmas  greeting  from  Mrs.  Joel 
Hunter,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Fellowship  and  long  active  in  the 
Old  Rose  Committee.  Mrs.  Hunter  is 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Most 
significantly,  two  pages  of  Editor's 
Comment  in  the  issue  are  given  to 


interesting  comment  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  rose  and  on  the  characters  and 
useful  qualities  of  several  ancient 
varieties. 

This  reference  leads  me  to  remark 
that,  among  the  responses  to  Mr. 
Shepherd's  inquiries,  rose  growers  of 
the  South  are  as  yet  rather  con- 
spicuously absent.  We  want  to  hear 
from  you  all.  Maybe  he  has  not 
written  to  you.  I  am  going  to  send 
him  a  few  names  for  his  file. 

At  all  events,  this  search  for  old 
roses  is  going  forward,  and  you  who 
have  old  roses  in  your  gardens  or 
know  where  some  collections  have 
been  made,  can  help.  It's  your 
opportunity. 

CATALOG 

G.  N.  Crowell 

The  snow  swirls  at  the  window  sills, 

The  drifts  are  high; 
The  pale,  gala  winter  sunlight  spills 

From  a  cold  sky; 
But  in  my  hands  I  hold  a  small 

And  lovely  thing: 
A  nursery  catalog,  with  all 

The  light  of  spring 
And  summer  in  it,  as  I  turn 

A  page  and  see 
Tulips  and  scarlet  poppies  burn 

Their  fires  for  me. 

Across  the  winter  whiteness  drifts 

The  mighty  red 
Of  peonies,  and  blue  smoke  lifts 

From  larkspur  bed. 
I  warm  mv  heart  at  a  crimson  rose: 

These  berries  feed 
A  hunger,  and  an  apple  glows 

To  meet  my  need. 
Swirl  at  my  window,  snow,  and  see 

If  you  can  prison  me. 


Improved  Soil  Means  Improved  Roses 

Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


The  principle  of  soil  management 
can  best  be  stated  in  a  few  words: 
"As  the  soil  improves,  the  farmer  be- 
comes prosperous;  but  if  the  soil  is 
neglected,  he  will  soon  starve."   All 
farmers  have  the  ever-present  prob- 
lem of  soil  improvement.    This  does 
not  mean  alone  the  addition  of  fer- 
tilizer and  lime,  but  the  building  up 
of  its    organic    or   humus   content. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  a  year  or  two. 
It  takes  several  years  of  constant  ad- 
ditions of  organic  material  before  the 
soil  can  be  considered  ideal  for  in- 
tensive farming. 

A  soil  fully  supplied  with  organic 
material  has  a  greater  water-holding 
capacity,  a  reserve  of  plant  nutrients, 
and  a  mellow  texture.   To  secure  this 


ideal  condition  many  gardeners  be- 
gin  in  early  September  by  sowing 
winter  rye  seed,  as  each  spot  in  their 
garden  becomes  vacant.  This  growth 
is  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  adding 
essential  organic  material  to  the  soil. 
The  practice  of  sowing  a  cover-crop 
is    not    confined    to    the    vegetable 
grower  but  is  followed  by  the  large 
rose  producers  as  well.     On  a  trip 
last  August  to  West  Grove,  Pa.,  to 
visit    the    Conard-Pyle    nurseries,  I 
noticed   that  fields  which  the  year 
before  blazed  with  thousands  of  rose 
blooms,   were  now  knee-deep  with 
soybeans.    Commercial  growers  who 
know  the  value  of  soil  management 
and   crop   rotation   do   not  use  the 
same  fields  year  after  year  for  raising 
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for  your  Garden 
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WITH 

'Garden  Gems' 

Our  New 
Complete  Catalog 

Designed  from  cover  to  cover  to 
help  you  plan  and  plant  your 
garden.  Plants  for  every  purpose 
accurately  described  and  il- 
lustrated. Send  for  your  copy 
today— free  east  of  Iowa;  25  cts. 
elsewhere. 


Special  Introductory  Offer  of  B.&  A. 
Old-Fashioned  Roses 

'^^P^  ^^*-'^A*    Ancestor  of  practically  all  modern 
D/iJ^A  "^  Jwi^otoif;.^''"^  P'"''  flowers.   $1.50. 
Yv^^uP^'^^.^^NA.     Original    rose   of   Damascus. 

^/Ao.^i'ifv.i.^^^'^i^''    a'"''   blooms  3  in.   across.     $1.50. 
VARIEGATA  DE  BOLOGNA.    Cabbage  rose;   pure 
t  ^  ,i^  iJ^'^"  grenadine-red  veinings.  $2. 
LOUIS  GIMARD.    One  of  the  best   Moss  roses;  bril- 
liant pink.   $2. 

KAZANLIK.    Damask,  semi-double.    Grown  in   Bal- 
kans for  production  of  Attar  of  Roses.   $2. 
All  these  varieties  to  be  considered  as  hardy  shrjbs, 
growing  3  to  4  ft.  high  with  almost  equal  spread. 


5  plants,  1  each  of 
above  (value  $9)  for 


8.25 


Railway  Express  only;  Parcel  Post  not  practical  for 
these  large  plants. 

GREENHOUSE  GRAPES.  Send  for  list  of  world's 
best  forcmg  varieties. 

WITLOOF  CHICORY  ROOTS.  Easy  to  force  and 
will  supply  you  with  delicious,  fresh,  full-of-vitamin 
greens  for  winter.  Comple  e  cultural  directions  sent 
with  order.  12  for  $2.25;  25  for  $3.75;  50  for  $6.50. 

Postpaid  or  express  prepaid  if  cash  accompanies  order. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Nurserymen 

300   Paterson  Ave.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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roses.   Some  fields  are  used  for  roses 
only  every  fifth  year. 

The  best  of  all  soil  improvers  is 
common  barnyard  manure.  This,  in 
many  cases,  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
it  is  of  such  importance  to  the  rose 
grower  that  every  possible  means 
should  be  employed  to  secure  it. 
The  home  gardener  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
do  what  the  Joseph  H.  Hill  Co.  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  did  to  secure  this 
product;  it  started  a  dairy! 

Back  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  beloved  rosarian.  Dean  Hole,  in 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  properly 
conditioned  soil,  wrote,  "In  a  heap 
of  farmyard  manure  I  found  the 
treasure.  Yes,  here  is  the  mine  of 
gold  and  silver,  gold  medals  and 
silver  cups  for  the  grower  of  prize 
roses;  and  to  all  who  love  them,  the 


100,000  ^ome  Gardeners 
Read  FLOWER  GROWER 

AMERICA'S  OUTSTANDING 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

Authoritatively  covers  flowers,  fruits 

and  vegetables. 
Written  by  experts 
for  amateurs. 

1  year   $2.50 

2  years  $4.00 

Mail  your 
subscription 
or  write  for 

a  sample 
copy. 

FLOWER  GROWER 

Albany  1,  New  York 


best  diet  for  their  health  and  beauty, 
the  most  strengthening  tonic  for 
their  weakness,  and  the  surest  medi- 
cine for  disease." 

The  July  1944  Journal  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens  reports  Mrs. 
Charles  Doscher  of  Long  Island, 
President  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Rose  Society,  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  amateur  rose 
growers  in  the  East,  as  saying,  "I  am 
a  great  believer  in  cow  manure  for 
roses.  I  have  used  much  more  of  it 
than  is  generally  recommended.  I 
have  it  applied  in  the  fall,  completely 
filling  the  hollows  which  are  left 
after  hilling  up  the  roses.  This  is 
always  fresh.  A  later  application  of 
manure  that  is  several  months  old  is 
dug  into  the  beds  in  the  spring." 

For  those  who  just  cannot  get  the 
real  barnyard  product,  there  are  sev- 
eral brands  of  dried  manure  on  the 
market  which  make  very  acceptable 
substitutes.  While  these  are  more 
expensive,  they  are  obtainable  almost 
everywhere  and  are  highly  recom- 
mended as  fertilizers  for  rose  beds. 

A  liberal  amount  of  manure,  either 
regular  or  dehydrated,  should  be  dug 
into  the  soil  early  each  spring.  Be 
careful,  however,  that  it  does  not 
get  in  direct  contact  with  the  roots. 
If  the  manure  is  allowed  to  rot  thor- 
oughly by  lying  on  top  of  the  bed 
during  the  winter  months,  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  burning  or 
causing  injury  to  the  root. 

Some  gardeners  grow  roses  with- 
out bothering  to  condition  their  soil 
properly,  but  for  those  who  want  to 
grow  really  fine  roses,  the  kind  they 
can  be  justly  proud  of,  constant  soil 
improvement  is  essential. 


WESTERN  ROSES 
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Spraying  and  Fertilizing 


Fred  W.  Walters,  Executive  Secretary,  Pacific  Rose  Society, 

La  Canada,  California 


This  first  paragraph  is  not  about 
roses,    but   about    geography.     Just 
recently  a  well-known  rosarian  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  called  me  on 
the  phone  and  said  that  after  being 
in  Los  Angeles  for  several  days,  he 
had  just  found  out  that  he  could  get 
in  touch  with  me.    He  just  couldn't 
find  out  where  La  Canada  was.    As 
you  rosarians  have  seen  the  address 
several  times,  I  know  some  of  you 
are   curious.     La   Canada    is   about 
fifteen   miles   practically  due  north 
from  the  main  business  section   of 
Los  Angeles  and  about  seven  miles 
northwest   from    the   City    Hall    of 
Pasadena. 

Now  back  to  roses  again.  Last 
time  we  spoke  about  "Planting  and 
Pruning."  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
say  something  about  "Spraying  and 
Fertilizing." 

SPRAYING 

Except  for  a  few  isolated  cases  in 
the  high  mountains,  we  do  not  have 
to  protect  our  roses  in  the  winter- 
time. This  has  its  advantages,  but 
it  also  has  its  disadvantages.  The 
cold  of  winter  kills  certain  enemies 
of  the  rose,  but  we  in  the  warmer 
climates  have  to  use  other  methods 
of  controlling  the  different  pests. 

After  our  pruning  is  finished,  there 
are  two  very  important  things  to  be 
done  that  will  aid  in  the  control  of 


rose  enemies.  The  first  comes  under 
the  heading  of  sanitation.  That 
means  cleaning  up  all  of  the  old 
leaves  and  other  debris  that  may 
harbor  insects  or  diseases.  The  spores 
of  many  fungi  remain  alive  through- 
out the  winter  in  the  refuse  of  our 
rose  gardens. 

After  the  thorough  clean-up,  one  of 
our  so-called  dormant  sprays  should 
be  used.  A  dormant  spray  is  usually 
stronger  than  can  be  used  when  the 
plants  are  in  leaf.  Some  use  a  lime- 
sulphur  spray  that  they  prepare 
themselves,  but  it  is  usually  better 
to  purchase  one  of  the  ready  mixed 
sprays  of  this  type.  One  reason  is 
that  they  do  not  clog  your  sprayer 
as  readily  as  one  made  at  home. 

At  this  time  one  should  use  a 
spray  that  will  kill  scale  ii  it  is 
present,  and  the  oil  emulsion  type  is 
good  for  this  purpose.  There  are 
several  materials  made  that  givQ 
good  control  for  both  the  scale  and 
the  different  fungi,  so  both  types  of 
pests  can  be  combated  at  the  same 
time. 

Just  as  important  as  the  material 
used  is  the  technique  of  spraying. 
The  bush  must  be  completely  sprayed 
and  thoroughly  soaking  the  ground 
is  also  important.  How  well  you 
spray  at  this  time  determines  to  a 
great  extent  how  much  you  will  have 
to  spray  later  on  in  the  season.  In 
most  places   at  least  75%   of  your 
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future  spraying  can  be  eliminated  by 
your  dormant  spray  program.  It 
won't  all  be  eliminatea,  but  it  will 
give  you  a  good  start. 

Watch  for  mildew  and  orange  rust 
and  perhaps  black-spot,  but  the  first 
two  are  the  most  prevalent,  with 
mildew  of  course  being  the  most 
common.  If  you  have  a  very  damp 
and  warm  winter  and  spring,  then 
watch  out  for  the  orange  rust.  Some 
of  the  better  fungicides  that  we  have 
now  will  control  it.  Mildew  is  far 
easier  to  control  than  orange  rust; 
again  use  your  fungicides.  In  all 
cases  it  is  a  matter  of  prevention. 
Spray  before  the  trouble  actually 
starts,  but  if  the  infection  does  get 
ahead  of  you,  spray  to  keep  it  from 
spreading. 

Just  after  the  new  growth  starts, 
the  aphis  are  fairly  sure  to  be  trouble- 
some. If  you  have  a  good  supply  of 
lady-bugs  around,  they  will  help  to 
take  care  of  these  insects.  Your  spray 
program  for  these  insects  is  contin- 
uous and  they  multiply  so  rapidly 
that  you  may  have  to  spray  every 
few  days. 

FERTILIZING 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  fertilizing 
or  feeding  roses.  A  well-grown  and 
healthy  bush  will  require  very  little 
spraying  in  comparison  to  a  sickly 
or  under-nourished  one. 

Newly  planted  roses  should  not  be 
fertilized  until  they  have  started  to 
grow.  Some  growers  advocate  no 
reeding  for  the  first  year;  others  like 
myself  start  feeding  lightly  as  soon 
as  the  bushes  put  out  new  growth. 

After  the  dormant  spraying  is  done, 
a  mulch  of  barnyard  manure  can  be 
used .   In  fact,  most  of  us  say,  '  'should 


be  used."  Since  we  have  to  water  or 
irrigate  our  roses  most  of  the  time 
through  the  growing  season,  the 
addition  of  a  mu'ch  will  reduce  the 
need  for  watering  a  great  deal.  In 
my  own  case,  I  reduced  my  watering 
just  half.  Where  I  used  to  water  once 
a  week  before  I  started  using  a  heavy 
manure  mulch,  I  now  water  only 
once  in  two  weeks.  My  greatest 
trouble  with  most  of  my  roses  is  to 
keep  them  from  growing  too  much. 
This  may  seem  strange,  but  those 
who  have  seen  my  garden  will  know 
what  I  mean. 

How  deep  a  mulch  to  use  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  a  question  most 
people  ask.  Some  of  the  growers 
have  used  cow  or  steer  manure  as 
deep  as  6  inches.  The  blooms  and 
growth  increase  as  the  depth  of  the 
mulch  increases.  Horse  manure  is 
usually  too  rough  to  use,  since  there 
is  generally  too  much  straw.  If  this 
straw  could  be  chopped  up,  then  the 
horse  manure  would  be  very  good. 
But  remember,  it  is  a  so-called  "hot" 
manure,  so  be  careful,  and  be  careful 
of  chicken  manure  too. 

The  last  three  years  I  have  been 
using  chicken  manure  as  a  mulch  from 
3/^  to  1  inch  deep.  The  roses  certainly 
grow  and  proauce.  I  use  overhead 
irrigation  exclusively,  so  I  obtain 
more  benefit  from  the  mulch  than  if 
I  used  other  types  of  irrigation. 

The  roses  pictured  in  the  photo- 
graph in  the  November-December 
(1944)  issue  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  show  the  height  of  plants 
of  President  Herbert  Hoover  in  June. 
Now  they  are  between  7  and  8  feet 
high.  Some  may  say,  "Why  doesn't 
he  cut  the  flowers  off?"  Well,  he 
does,  but  this  heavy  mulch  of  chicken 
manure  really  makes  the  bushes  grow. 
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What  about  feeding  a  balanced 
commercial  rose  fertilizer?  I  do  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  if  I  have  time, 
once  or  twice  more.  The  last  few 
years,  I  have  had  time  to  feed  them 
only  once  in  the  spring.  When  I  feed 
oftener,  I  do  so  during  the  last  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August.  It  would 
be  better  to  feed  oftener  and  not  so 
much  at  once,  but  it  just  goes  to 
show  how  tolerant  a  rose  bush  is, 
and  that  you  do  not  have  to  adhere 
to  any  hard-and-fast  rule. 

How  much  to  feed?  That  depends 
upon  the  rose  bush,  your  soil,  and 
how  often  you  fertilize.  Again,  I  am 
unorthodox  in  the  amount  that  I 
apply  at  one  time.  I  average  over  J^ 
pound  of  commercial  fertilizer  per 
plant  per  feeding.  Do  I  ever  burn  a 
bush?  Not  yet,  in  over  10  years  of 
feeding  this  way. 

Put  the  commercial  fertilizer  in  a 


ring  around  the  bush  at  the  drip  line, 
then  scratch  it  in  lightly.  Even  if 
the  ground  is  damp,  it  is  better  to 
sprinkle  the  ground  thoroughly  after 
you  finish  scratching  in  the  fertilizer. 
If  you  have  time,  then  I  suggest  feed- 
ing oftener  with  smaller  quantities. 

SULPHUR 

One  of  our  greatest  assets  in  grow- 
ing good  and  beautiful  roses  is  the 
use  of  sulphur.  To  you  in  the  East 
this  may  seem  strange,  but  a  great 
deal  of  our  western  soil,  especially 
that  in  southwestern  United  States, 
has  a  pH  of  7  or  higher  and  most  of 
our  water  is  slightly  alkaline.  We 
have  to  do  something  to  counteract 
this  condition,  and  sulphur  is  the 
best  material  to  help  bring  the  pH 
over  to  the  acid  side. 

The  use  of  2}/^  to  4  pounds  of  soil 
sulphur  per  100  square  feet  worked 
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ROSE  "V  for  Victory 

A  Sub-Zero  Hybrid  Tea 

Vigorous,  easy  to  grow,  comparable  with 
the  best!  Beautiful  large  pure  yellow  blooms 
freely  and  continuously  produced.  Can  live 
several  decades  even  after  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures. Save  replacement  expense.  Plants 
that  fail  anywhere  within  two  years  are  re- 
placed free  if  purchased  from  the  hybrid- 
izers. 

$1.50  each;  3  for  $3.75,  ppd. 

Many  other  varieties  of  Sub-Zero  Hybrid 
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hardy  Climbers. 
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into  the  soil  once  a  year  does  won- 
ders for  us  by  increasing  the  growth 
and  improving  the  foliage.  The 
sulphur  may  be  applied  at  any  season 
but  the  easiest  time  to  use  it  is  before 
the  mulch  is  put  on. 

The  rose  will  respond  to  good  care 
better  than  any  other  flower,  so  treat 
your  plants  with  kindness  by  feeding 
them  properly.  See  how  well  they 
will  repay  you  with  wonderful  flow- 


ers for  your  home,  to  take  to  friends, 
and  last  but  not  least,  to  exhibit  in 
your  Rose  Show.  In  this  case  it  is 
not  amiss  to  remind  everyone  that 
the  Pacific  Rose  Society  will  again 
hold  its  annual  Rose  Show  in  the 
Rose  Bowl,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on 
April  28  and  29,  1945-  All  of  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  and  ex- 
hibit if  you  can. 
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JAP  BEETLES 

Is  there  a  spray  for  the  ground  that 
will  kill  the  Japanese  beetle  grubs  with- 
out injury  to  rose  root  si — M.  H.  L., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  roses  in  outdoor  beds,  apply 
lead  arsenate  at  rate  of  17  pounds  per 
1,000  square  feet.  Mix  poison  thor- 
oughly with  the  soil  around  plants 
to  depth  of  3  inches. — C.  H.  H. 

CANKER 

Have  had  some  canker  and  have  been 
cutting  down  to  green  and  normal  wood 
and  painting  with  Wins-Favor  Grafting 
Emulsion.  Is  there  a  better  control! — 
B.  P.  J.,  Virginia. 

Removal  of  cankered  areas  and 
cutting  back  to  healthy  wood  is 
sound  practice.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  "Wins-Favor  Grafting  Emul- 
sion," but  some  tests  with  water- 
soluble  asphalt  preparations  have 
not  been  too  promising  although 
they  protected  against  drying  and 
stimulated  callus  formation.  Suggest 
seeking  out  and  eliminating  source  of 
infection  and  systematic  spraying  or 


dusting  to  protect  against  new  in- 
fections. See  article  on  cankers  in 
the  Magazine  for  July-August,  1943. 
— L.  M.  M. 

LONG  CANES 

A  three-year-old  plant  of  Kitty  Kin- 
inmonth  has  borne  this  summer  over  100 
blooms  on  a  3-foot  stump  of  cut-back 
cane,  but  shows  no  sign  of  climbing.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  encourage  it 
to  send  up  long  canes  next  summerl — 
W.  G.  C,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 

More  potash  might  help.  Possibly 
transplanting  to  a  more  favorable 
location  might  encourage  growth. 
However,  the  tendency  to  climb  is 
hereditary  and  is  subject  to  variation. 
The  most  certain  remedy  would  be  to 
graft  new  buds  from  vigorously 
growing  canes  of  another  parent 
bush.  All  off"spring  of  the  same  par- 
entage are  not  equally  tall. — S.  F.  N. 

SUMMER  FEEDING 

Is  liquid  manure  for  summer  feeding 
better  than  commercial  fertilizer  (Vigoro, 
for  instancey.  If  so,  what  proportions 
are  used  in   its  preparation,   and  how 


frequently  applied,  also  how  much  of 
the  liquid  per  bus  hi — M.  H.  L.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Where  roses  have  been  fed  Vigoro 
in  the  early  spring,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  use  of  the  same  prod- 
uct for  summer  feedings  will  prove 
as  satisfactory,  if  not  more  so,  than 
liquid  manure  provided  it  is  watered 
in  well  following  the  application. — 
E.  H.  R. 

MULCH 

/  have  accumulated  considerable  moss 
(^packing  material  used  by  rose  shippers^; 
has  it  any  value  as  a  mulchl  If  so,  how 
thick  a  layer  should  be  appliedl  Do  you 
recommend  a  mulch  of  peat-mossl — M.  H. 
L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  common  material  used  for 
packing  roses  is  sphagnum  moss. 
While  this  moss  may  be  used  for 
mulching  purposes,  it  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  peat-moss  or  buckwheat 
hulls.  If  it  is  used,  a  2-inch  layer  is 
applied.  Either  peat-moss  or  buck- 
wheat hulls  can  be  recommended. — 
R.  C.  A. 


TREE  PAINT 

Is  there  a  tree  paint  that  is  fungicidal! 
— B.  P.  J.,  Virginia. 

I  do  not  know.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer,  if  the  inquiry 
implies  function  of  material  as  fun- 
gicide for  some  time  after  applied  to 
wound.  Dry  Bordeaux  mixture  may 
be  stirred  into  ordinary  outside  paint 
to  give  a  mixture  called  Bordeaux 
paint,  but  its  lasting  fungicidal 
property  is  of  doubtful  value. — 
L.  M.  M. 

TREATING  CUT  ENDS 

Is  it  desirable  to  paint  all  cut  ends 
when  pruning. — B.  P.  J.,  Virginia. 

I  know  of  no  experimental  data  to 
establish  value  of  painting  cut  ends. 
It  is  probably  more  important  to 
make  certain  that  cuts  are  properly 
made  immediately  above  the  eyes 
with  sharp  shears.  See  article  on 
page  142,  the  Annual  for  1938.— 
L.  M.  M. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

46.  The  Rose  Annual  of  the  National  Rose  Society  of  England  for  1944. 

47.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Rose  Annual  for  1944. 

114.  An  Agricultural  Testament   Sir  Albert  Howard 

This  book,  which  was  presented  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Scott  Alter,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  contains  253  pages  and  is  an  interesting  and  well-written  account 
of  the  Indore  method  of  composting.  It  discusses  the  problem  of  fer- 
tilizing with  humus  or  artificial  fertilizers. 

115.  American  Rose  Society  Bulletins. 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meetings  from  1905-12. 

116.  A  Condensed  History  and  Classification  of  the  Genus  Rosa 

CD.  Paris  &  T.  J.  Maney 

A  bulletin  of  13  pages  reprinted  from  Trans.  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  a  Journal  Paper  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.  It  explains  the  various  types  and  classes  of  roses. 


WHO'S  WHO? 


Rose  Tree  "Leakage"  in  Portadown 
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MR.  THOMAS  JOHNSON 

At  Lake  Odessa,  Mich.,  dwells  a 
lawyer  who  must  have  "roses  in  his 
heart"  because  he  grows  so  many 
and  grows  them  so  well.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  is  an 
active  and  enthusiastic  member  of 
both  the  Detroit  and  the  American 
Rose  Societies,  but  his  real  fame 
comes  from  imparting  a  bit  of  his 
own  enthusiasm  to  others.  After 
seeing  his  garden,  which  has  been 
built  up  to  about  1,000  plants,  his 
visitors,  too,  go  home  and  likewise 
grow  roses.  Since  his  garden  gate 
swings  wide  for  all  rose  lovers,  let's 
go  inside  and  meet  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnson  and  listen  to  his  counsel: 

"When  a  youngster  in  school,  I 
passed  a  neighbor's  garden  daily,  in 


which  there  were  many  roses,  prin- 
cipally of  the  June  or  hybrid  perpetual 
type.  I  visited  this  garden  frequently 
and  became  intensely  interested.  Soon 
after  beginning  the  practice  of  law, 
I  began  setting  out  a  few  roses  each 
year  around  the  back-yard  and  built 
trellises  of  iron  pipe,  6  to  9  feet  high, 
for  climbing  varieties. 

"In  my  reading  I  learned  about  the 
American  Rose  Society,  and  joined. 
By  reading  the  Annual  I  discovered 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  way  to  grow  roses.    I 
concluded  that  some  of  the  writers 
were  amateurs  just  like  myself,  so  I 
purchased  as  a  guide,  A  Year  in  the 
Rose  Garden,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas,  and 
introduced  such  variations  as  I  found 
congenial  to  the  rose  in  our  locality. 
"When     the     back-yard     became 
literally  hanging  full  of  roses,  I  be- 
gan on  the  lot  across  the  alley  and 
planned   a  formal   garden,   50  x  100 
feet,  consisting  of  sixteen  beds  sur- 
rounded by  trellises  for  climbers.    A 
16-foot  grass  strip  extends  through 
the  center  from  an  archway  of  roses 
at  one  end  to  the  rose-covered  pergola 
100  feet  away,  thence  50  feet  through 
several     arches     of    Paul's     Scarlet 
Climber  to  the  street  beyond. 

"The  trellises  are  covered  with 
early  varieties  as  well  as  late  ones,  so 
we  get  at  least  six  weeks  of  flowering, 
with  occasional  fall  bloom  on  many 
varieties.  In  all,  we  have  about  600 
feet  of  trellis-work  and  at  least  60 
climbing  varieties.  I  find  that  this  is 
about  all  a  person  can  take  care  of  as 
a  hobby  besides  raising  a  Victory 
garden,  six  varieties  of  berries,  and 
sunflowers  for  the  winter  feeding  of 
birds." 
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Mr.  E.  Mitchell  of  Windsor,  On- 
tario, sent  in  a  copy  of  The  Portadown 
(Eire)  News  dated  September  2,  1944. 
It  came  to  him  from  an  associate, 
Mr.  George  Brown,  who  was  a 
schoolmate  of  the  late  Mr.  Sam 
McGredy.  Here  is  a  rare  story  right 
from  the  "auld  sod." 

"Seventy -nine -year -old  George 
Currie,  Ballyoran,  Portadown,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  his  life  at 
Portadown  Petty  Sessions  on  Monday 
to  answer  a  summons  brought  in 
the  name  of  District-Inspector  T.  P. 
R.  Kenny,  D.C.M.,  asking  him  to 
show  cause  that  a  rose  tree  growing 
in  his  garden  had  been  lawmlly  ob- 
tained. 

"Mr.  R.  M.  Cullen,  solicitor,  de- 
fended . 

"D.  I.  Kenny  stated  that  in  the 
year  1936  Messrs.  McGredy  received 
from  a  Danish  nursery  a  rose  known 
as  'Poulsen's  Copper.'  Owing  to  the 
war  an  arrangement  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  firms  that  these  rose 
trees  would  not  be  put  on  the  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Eire  until 
after    the    cessation    of    hostilities, 
when  certain  royalties  would  be  paid 
to  the  Danish  firm,  Messrs.  McGredy 
acting  as  their  agents.   Mr.  Douglas, 
nursery  manager  of  the  latter  firm, 
was  passing  Currie 's  garden  and  there 
saw  a   'Poulsen  Copper'   rose   tree. 
He  reported  the  matter  to  the  police 
and  subsequently  visited  the  place, 
accompanied  by  Sergt.  Cairns. 

"Witness  added  that  no  roses  of 
this  particular  kind  had  been  sold  to 
anyone  over  here. 

** Answering  Mr.  Cullen,  witness 
stated  that  in  the  first  year  they 
propagated    these    roses    they    had 
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about  4,000  growing,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  they  had  about  10,000. 
In  that  year  owing  to  the  national 
situation  some  of  their  rose-fields 
were  ploughed  up  and  foodstuffs 
were  grown,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
rose  bushes  were  uprooted  and 
thrown  into  heaps  to  be  burned.  No 
one  had  any  authority  to  remove 
plants  piled  for  burning  and  em- 
ployees had  been  so  warned  from 
time  to  time.  The  burning  was  done 
as  a  preventive  measure. 

"In  further  cross-examination  wit- 
ness agreed  that  Currie's  stepson, 
James  Thornton,  now  in  the  R.A.F., 
had  been  employed  by  Messrs. 
McGredy  before  enlisting  and  he  was 
also  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Walsh,  nurserymen,  afterwards. 

"Sergt.  Cairns  gave  evidence  of  tak- 
ing a  statement  from  Currie  after 
Mr.  Douglas  had  identified  two  rose 
trees  in  Currie's  garden  as  being  of 
the  'Poulsen's  Copper'  variety. 
Currie  said  James  Thornton  could 
have  got  the  roses  from  Walsh's  nurs- 
eries for  all  he  (Currie)  knew. 
Thornton  worked  in  both  nurseries 
before  joining  up. 

"Currie  in  the  witness-box,  said  he 
was  79  years  of  age  and  that  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  attended  a 
law  court,  having  'kept  clean*  dur- 
ing his  forty  years'  residence  in  the 
Portadown  district.  He  had  lived  in 
his  present  home  for  almost  four 
years  and  on  coming  there  found 
one  rose  bush,  not  the  one  in  dis- 
pute. His  stepson  must  have  brought 
these  two  rose  bushes  complained  of 
since  he  (Currie)  did  not  bring  them 
nor  pay  for  them.  He  was  not  very 
friendly  with  his  stepson. 
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"D.-I. — Would  you  be  prepared  to 
give  Messrs,  McGredy  those  two 
rose  trees  in  your  possession? 

"Currie — Yes  I  will  give  them 
back. 

"D.-I. — ^That  is  all  that  I  want. 

"Mr.  Douglas  said  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  Messrs.  McGredy  to  state 
that  they  had  the  highest  respect 
for  Mr.  Currie. 

"The  R.M.  adjourned  the  case  till 
the  next  Court,  stating  that  if  by 
then  the  rose  trees  had  been  handed 
back  nothing  further  would  be  heard 
about  the  case. 

'  *  A  number  of  other  cases  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  were  also  adjourned  and 
it  was  intimated  that  if  the  persons 
concerned  acted  as  Currie  had  under- 
taken to  do  nothing  more  would  be 
heard  of  their  summonses  either." 


Roses  in  Colour  and 
Cultivation 

By  T.  C.  MANSFIELD 

A  popular  new  English  book  on 
roses  with  text  chapters  on  Rose 
History,  Cultural  Suggestions, 
Choosing  Varieties,  Planting,  Prun- 
ing, Pests  and  General  Maintenance. 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
Glossary  of  Roses  which  includes 
some  1500  varieties  with  brief  de- 
scriptions and  specific  cultural  notes 
which  are  designated  by  key  letters. 

There  are  80  color  plates  made 
from  natural  color  photographs. 

Price  $3.75 

American  Rose  Society 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SEE    ORDER    BLANK 


Plant 
Hunters  Corner 


REVIEW  OF  VIEWS 


The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  help  mem- 
bers locate  sources  of  varieties  that  are  not 
commonly  listed  in  catalogs.  If  you  know  of 
any  nurseryman  growing  or  listing  any  of  the 
following  varieties,  please  send  a  card  to  the 
Editor.  Even  a  suggestion  as  to  where  cuttings 
or  bud  wood  can  be  obtained  by  purchase  or 
exchange  will  be  helpful. 

Beauty  of  Rosemawr.  C.  (Van  Fleet, '04.) 
Charles  Lawson.  CB.   (Lawson,  1853.) 
Cimarron.   HT.    (Hillock,  '38.) 
Erfurt.   Shrub.   (Kordes,  '39.) 
Hoosier  Beauty.    HT.    (Dorner,    15.) 
Lubra.   HT.    (Mrs.  Fitzhardinge,  'Z%.) 
Mary  Lovett.   LC.    (Van  Fleet,  '15.) 
Mikado.   C.   (Dobbie,  '29.) 
Mme.      Maurice      Gazin.      HT.      (A. 

Schwartz,  *31.) 
Mme.  Suzanne  Herve.  HP.   (R.  Herve, 

'36.) 
Phyllis.   Pol.    (Merry weather,  '08.) 
Phyllis  Bide.   R.   (Bide,  '23.) 
Konsard.    HT.    (Gaujard,  '36.) 
Setina.  CB.   (P.  Henderson,  1898.) 
Sunglow.   HT.    (Wheatcroft  Bros.,  '36.) 
Wasagaming.  HRug.   (Skinner,  '38.) 
William  E.  Nickerson.    HT.    (Easlea, 

'28.) 

MEMBERSHIP  REPORT  FOR 

1944 

Memberships  received  to  January  1,  1945 

Class                                                Total  Total 

Membgrs    Members 

fer  for 

1944  1943 

Annual  New I37I  702 

Annual  Renewals 2975  2676 

Honorary  Life 21  22 

Honorary  Annual 10  12 

Life 161  167 

Sustaining 51  54 

Commercial 35  35 

Research 1  1 

4625        3669 
Membership  gain:  1944—956;  1943—176. 
Members  enrolled  bv  December  31  for  follow- 
ing year:  1943—782;  1944—1396. 
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As  somewhat  of  a  departure  from 
the  usual  style  of  this  column,  I 
submit  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  and  a  portion  of  my 
reply. 

"Last  year  I  decided  to  have  a  rose 
garden.  I  spaded  the  bed  deeply,  in- 
corporating plenty  of  v^ell-rotted 
manure.  Then  I  bought  fifty  rose 
bushes  from  a  greenhouse  near  my 
home  and  carefully  planted  them  as 
instructed .  The  bushes  were  cut  back 
to  about  eight  inches  above  the 
ground  and  hilled  up  with  soil. 
Then  I  sat  back  to  await  develop- 
ments. 

"I  had  hoped  for  and  expected  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  fine  display  of 
roses  by  mid-June.  What  did  I  get 
for  all  my  trouble  and  expense?  Only 
a  few  out  of  the  whole  lot  developed 
any  leaves  at  all,  and  they  died  before 
the  end  of  the  summer.  Now  just 
what  did  I  do  wrong,  and  how  can 
I  correct  mv  error?" 

"There  is  one  word  in  your  letter 
which  apparently  is  the  clue  to  your 
rose  difficulties.   That  word  is  'green- 
house.'   Many  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  any  rose  bush  is  still 
just  a  rose  bush;  that  a  bush  which 
has  produced  beautiful  flowers  for  a 
florist  must  of  necessity  produce  the 
same  kind  of  flowers  for  anyone.    A 
big  majority  of  roses  which  are  used 
tor  the  cut-flower  trade  are  not  in- 
tended for  the  garden  and  cannot  be 
grown     satisfactorily     out-of-doors. 
These  roses  have  but  one  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  produce  the  maximum 
number  of  fine,  long-stemmed  blooms 


under  glass.    No  amount  of  coddling 
will  induce  them  to  grow  in  the  open. 

"There  are  a  few  varieties  such  as 
Talisman  and  Better  Times  which 
can  be  used  for  both  purposes.  Re- 
member, however,  that  even  though 
these  greenhouse  rejects  (and  that  is 
just  what  they  are)  appear  to  be 
very  sturdy  in  every  way,  they  have 
been  grown  under  artificial  conditions. 
Unless  they  have  been  handled  skil- 
fully by  the  florist  and  allowed  to 
rest  and  ripen  before  they  are  sold, 
they  ofi^er  little  promise  to  the 
amateur  rose  grower.  The  constant 
forced  blooming  has  taken  much  of 
the  vitality  from  the  plants  and  they 
stand  Uttle  chance  of  surviving.  If 
they  were  not  worn  out,  they  would 
be  retained  in  the  greenhouse. 

"You  have  asked  for  my  advice, 
and  here  it  is.    Do  not  in  the  future 
be   misguided    into    buying   inferior 
bargain  roses.   The  best  cost  more  in 
the  beginning  but  they  are  cheapest 
in  the  end,  for  with  proper  care  they 
should  give  you  many  years  of  en- 
joyment.   Order  your  bushes  from  a 
reputable  nurseryman.    He  will  send 
you  sturdy  two-year  plants,  grown 
out-of-doors     under    good    cultural 
conditions.    These  roses  are  budded 
on    strong    wild    rootstock,    which 
assures  a  luxuriant  root  system.  Your 
plants  need  strong  roots  to  furnish 
the  nutrients  and  water  which  will 
produce    healthy    top    growth    and 
quantities    of   blooms.     You    CAN 
grow  roses." 

— ^The  Rose  Hobbyist 
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For  New  Members  enrolled  during  November  and  December 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  Arnold — 3 
Dr.  Phillip  B.  Barton — 2 
BoBBiNK  &  Atkins — 8 
Miss  Menifee  Cheek — 3 
Cleveland  Rose  Society — 3 
Conard-Pyle  Company — 10 
Detroit  Rose  Society — 4 
Mr.  E.  D.  Duval — 2 
Mr.  Donald  Hastings — 2 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Medares — 2 
Mr.  L.  D.  Moyer — 2 
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Dr.  Walter  D.  Kallenbach  for 
sending  in  the  most  members  of 
any  individual  during  1944. 

The  Portland  Rose  Society  for 
sending  in  the  most  new  members 
of  anv  affiliated  society. 

The  City  of  Portland  for  having  the 
greatest  number  of  A.  R.  S.  mem- 
bers of  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  City  of  Traverse,  Michigan, 
for  having  the  greatest  number  oiF 
A.  R.  S.  members  of  anv  citv  for  its 
population. 

The  Conard-Pyle  Company  for  send- 
ing in  the  most  members  of  any 
commercial  firm  during  1944. 
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PZa»«  Potent  applied  for 

Huge,  velvety,  deep  violet-purple 
—twice  as  large  as  any  you've  ever 
seen !  On  fine  long  stems  (7  to  8  in . ) , 
from  early  spring  all  through  sum- 
mer and  fall— you'll  even  cut  bou- 
quets out  of  winter's  first  carpets 
of  snow.  The  bright  golden-yellc»w 
eye  in  the  center  of  every  flower 
makes  the  purple  seem  deeper,  and 
the  sheen  even  more  velvety. 

flowers  up  to  3  in.  across 

The  vigorous  plants  do  well  in  most  any  t;ar- 
den  location,  sending  out  many  shoots  for  a 
continuous  supply  of  blooms.  T/rf?fyu'i///ii'c /or 

years.  Everyone  adores  Violas,  even  in  the 
smaller  sizes  heretoiore  known— imagine  how 

the  whole  world  will  want  these  mammotn 
waved  and  frillif  Wooiu.s/ You'll  want  enough 
for  plenty  of  cut  flowers  in  low  bowls  and  niin- 
iature  arrangements,  as  well  as  for  garden  dis- 
play in  several  favorite  spots.  Do  plant  liberal- 
ly this  spring!  Be  sure  to  have  your  plants  in 
time— order  right  away,  direct  from  this  ad. 
Growing  Plants,  postpaid 

at  planting  time: 
85c  each;  3  for  $2.25; 
6  for  $4.25;  12  for  $8.. 

Guaranteed  to 

Live  and  Bloom 

*  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 
954  Rose  Lane.  Newark,  N.  V. 
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plants  marked  in  square.  Enclosed  18$ ff^^eGankn 

Guide  "  how 
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Name^—-'—— — — —         -       ^^^   ^^^    ^q 
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Were  You  An  Early  Vird  7 

• 

Dear  Rose  Friends :  —  »  „<  j„v™,t,»  fif>lrf- 

When  you  read  this,  we  shall  have  become  sold  out  of  dormant,  Jield 
grown  No  1  Star  Roses.  By  that  time,  we  shall  be  sending  back  to  our  good 
rsl^ers  both  their  money  and  their  orders  for  dormant  Rose  plants. 

Never  before  have  we  known  anything  like  this.  A  double  deluge  of 
orders  has  descended  on  us.  The  onrush  of  an  apparently  early  Spring 
c  oS  followed  the  maiUng  of  our  catalog,  and  then  orders  from  the 
Catalog  bounced  back  so  thick  and  fast  as  to  take  all  the  Roses  we  had 
before  April  1st.  The  demand  for  Roses  last  Autumn  was  the  largest  in 
our  history,  leaving  far  fewer  roses  than  usual  for  'his  Spring-  We  had 
even  traveled  across  the  Continent  to  tind  more  top-grade-quality  plants, 
but  everywhere  it  is  the  same.  On  account  of  war  work,  fewer  are  grown; 
hence  everyone  is  short  of  good  Rose  plants. 

The  only  rose  plants  left  for  later  sale  will  be  potted  plants  in  limited 
quantity  for  those  who  call  here  for  them.    Lack  of  labor  and  packing 
materials  prevent  shipping  such  this  Spring.   We  shall  continue  to  fill 
in  sequence  as  received,  orders  for  Chrysanthemums,  Perennials  and 
Miniature  Roses.    (See  catalog.) 

Your  next  chance  to  get  dormant  Star  Rose  plants  wiU  be  next  Auhimn. 
Send  to  us  promptly  on  receipt  of  our  Fall  Catalog.  We  have  growmg  a 
good  assortment. 

The  past  month  has  brought  us  the  largest  volume  of  business  in  our 
long  history.   If  our  loyal  office  staff  seem  slow  to  answer  you,  you  wi 
understand  our  predicament.    Our  desire  was  never  stronger  to  fulfill 
your  wishes  and  to  supply  your  needs  with  a  superior  product. 


Sincerely, 


From  Ofiice  of 

THE  CONARD-PYLE  COMPANY 

West  Grove,  Pennsylvania 


/[^<^ 


^Cc^u^ 


PRESIDENT 


iei: 


The  Presidenfs  Page 


YES,  THE  ANNUAL  IS  LATE 

Harry  L.  Erdman 

Like  all  the  rest  of  you,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Annual  did  not  make 
its  appearance  early  in  January,  as  it  was  originally  scheduled  to  do,  but  like 
you,  I  know  that  in  these  times  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
best-laid  plans.  Everything  is  being  done  to  hasten  its  delivery  and  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  us. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  desirability  of  publishing  the  Annual  by 
January  1  of  each  year,  but  even  in  normal  times,  there  are  likely  to  be  delays 
because  its  preparation  is  dependent  upon  a  great  many  agencies  beyond  our 
control.  Just  now,  when  there  is  such  an  acute  shortage  of  materials  and 
labor,  I  think  we  can  consider  ourselves  lucky  to  be  able  to  print  an  Annual 
at  all. 

The  publication  of  the  American  Rose  Annual  involves  the  use  of  about 
four  tons  of  paper.  Anyone  in  the  paper  business  knows  what  that  means  in 
this  period  of  shortage.  Even  though  the  paper  is  promised,  there  is  no  as- 
surance of  delivery  on  the  specified  date.  Because  of  the  permanent  nature 
of  the  Annual,  a  good  quality  stock  must  be  used,  which  adds  to  the  problem 
of  procuring  it. 

Several  hundred  yards  of  cloth  are  needed  for  the  binding  and  many  pounds 
of  board  for  the  covers.  Both  of  these  are  scarce  items  but  fortunately  our 
printer  has  secured  them. 

When  we  consider  some  of  the  other  things  that  go  into  its  manufacture, 
we  immediately  run  into  the  manpower  shortage.  For  example,  obtaining 
engravings  for  the  color  plates,  of  which  the  Editor  tells  me  there  are  to  be 
ten  this  year,  takes  much  longer  than  usual.  Even  in  our  own  Society  office, 
we  were  without  sufficient  secretarial  assistance  during  the  fall  months  when 
most  of  the  editorial  work  had  to  be  done. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  contents  of  the  1945  Annual,  it  will  be  as  varied 
as  usual,  with  many  down-to-earth  articles  on  practical  rose  growing  and 
plenty  for  inspiration  and  fun.  Perhaps  having  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  it 
this  year  will  make  it  all  the  more  exciting  when  it  does  arrive! 
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Modernizing  Our  Rose  Shows 

R.  C.  Allen,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MODERNIZING  OUR  ROSE  SHOWS 
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Recently,  many  letters  have  come 
to  the  Society  office  requesting  sug- 
gestions for  improving  rose  show 
schedules.  To  me  this  is  a  very  en- 
couraging movement  because  it  means 
that  thought  is  being  given  to  this 
serious  problem. 

For  many  years  rose  show  sched- 
ules have  been  pretty  much  the  same, 
and  vvith  minor  variations  all  shows 
are  managed  on  about  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  on  ribbons  or  other  awards  for 
perfection  of  bloom  and  I  have  won- 
dered at  times  if  we  were  not  over- 
doing the  idea. 

While  I  would  not  want  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  such  awards,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  tend  to  mis- 
lead the  non-rose-growing  visitors  to 
our  shows  by  indirectly  implying 
that  a  blue  ribbon  is  the  ultimate  re- 
ward in  rose  growing  as  a  hobby. 
Furthermore,  the  spectators  are  often 
bewildered  by  the  innumerable  rib- 
bons, the  meaning  of  which  they  can- 
not understand  because  they  are  un- 
familiar with  flower  show  technique. 
Can't  we  add  something  to  our 
flower  shows  that  will  be  especially 
appealing  to  the  casual  visitor, 
something  that  shows  roses  in  rela- 
tion to  human  life  and    activities? 

On  March  7,  I  attended  the  large 
show  of  Roses  Incorporated,  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  greenhouse 
rose  growers.  It  was  held  in  a  great 
hall  in  the  John  Wanamaker  Store  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  staged  by 
master  showmen  under  the  plan- 
ning and  guidance  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hut- 
son  Weber,  their  Publicity  Director. 


It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  new  approach 
to  displaying  horticultural  material, 
and  there  were  many  suggestions 
that  might  be  adapted  to  local  shows. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  refreshing 
absence  of  ribbons,  but  in  place  of 
them  were  stories — stories  in  which 
roses  and  human  activities  met.  Take 
for  example,  the  exhibit  entitled, 
"The  Story  of  a  Woman's  Life."  It 
began  with  Roses  for  the  New  Baby, 
and  then  First  Flowers  in  Her  Own 
Room,  Her  Sixth  Birthday,  Grammar 
School  Graduation,  Her  First  Danc- 
ing Party,  High  School  Graduation, 
the  College  Prom,  the  Announce- 
ment of  Her  Engagement,  Bridal 
Bouquet,  and  in  the  end.  Silver  and 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversaries.  The 
way  in  which  roses  could  be  ap- 
propriately used  on  such  occasions 
was  dynamically  illustrated. 

As  a  more  directly  educational  fea- 
ture, there  was  the  "Career  of  a 
Rose."  Here  were  six  arrangements 
in  shadow  boxes  representing  six 
successive  days  in  the  life  of  a  cut 
rose  bloom.  The  first  showed  roses 
in  tight  buds  as  they  might  be  picked 
from  the  garden.  The  next  showed 
them  as  they  would  appear  the 
second  day,  with  the  stems  cut  down 
a  little.  The  following  arrangements 
showed  shorter  stems  and  different 
uses  until  at  last  the  full-blown  roses 
floated  in  a  shallow  bowl. 

Many  people  like  to  know  the 
origin  of  new  roses,  and  the  exhibit 
of  parents  and  their  offspring  was 
not  only  educational  but  interesting. 
"The  Versatile  Pinocchio,"  another 
exhibit,  revealed  what  can  be  done 


with  just  one  variety.  In  addition  to 
corsages  and  artistic  arrangements, 
many  novel  uses  were  suggested. 

People  viewing  a  show  like  to  see 
something  besides  horticultural  speci- 
mens, exquisite  as  they  may  be.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  things  that  can  be 
done.  Here  are  just  a  few  suggestions 
which,  with  a  little  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  a  committee,  could  be  devel- 
oped into  highly  attractive  exhibits 
while  at  the  same  time  creating  an 
interest  in  rose  lore. 

The  Different  Classes  of  Roses 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Polyanthas,  etc. 

Types  of  Rose  Fragrance 

Select  varieties  with  distinctly  dif- 
ferent odors 

How  New  Varieties  are  Produced 
Show  steps  in  hybridising 


How  a  Rose  Plant  is  Made 

Show  steps  in  budding  and  grafting 

The  Culture  of  a  Rose 

Flaming,    priming,    feeding,    pro- 
tecting 

Insects  and  Diseases  and  Their 
Control 

Have  specimens  on  exhibit  with  the 
injury  and  control 

The  Proper  Way  to  Cut  Rose 
Blooms 

Kight  and  wrong 

How  to  Make  a  Rose  Jar,  Sachet, 
Potpourri,  Rose  Beads,  etc. 

Making  Rose  Jelly 

Types  of  Rose  Thorns 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Roses 
Show  original  species  from  which 
present  day  classes  or  roses  were  de- 
rived 
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lin  the^  Tni,!?®^^^^"^^*^  °^  *^®  l^^S  Rose  Show  which  was  held  on  March  7th  and  8th 
Ibridal  nflrf^j  wanamaker  Store  in  Philadelphia  was  the  Rainbow  Wedding.  Here  a 
I    luai  party  in  colorful  gowns  carry  a  variety  of  roses. 


FERMATE  TESTS 

Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


A  better  understanding  of  what  the 
new  fungicide  "Fermate"  will  do 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  was  ob- 
tained from  cooperative  tests  con- 
ducted by  twenty-eight  gardeners  the 
past  season.  This  number,  out  of 
thirty-four  cooperators  who  initially 
joined  in  the  undertaking,  conducted 
the  spray  and  dust  programs  through- 
out the  season  and  supplied  detailed 
reports  for  analysis.  This  article  con- 
stitutes a  brief  summary  of  these  re- 
ports. 

Fermate  is  one  of  a  number  of  new 
chemicals  that  give  promise  of  being 
superior  fungicides.  Chemically,  it 
is  ferric  di-methyl  dithio-carbamate. 
It  is  a  black,  soot-like  powder  that 
goes  into  suspension  in  water  with 
some  difficulty.  It  is  sufficiently  inert 
so  that  it  can  be  used  in  combination 
with  sulfur,  arsenate  of  lead,  "Black- 
leaf  40,"  and  other  materials  com- 
monly used  as  sprays  and  dusts.  As  a 
spray,  alone,  it  is  usually  used  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water.  As 
a  dust  it  is  commonly  used  at  a  con- 
centration of  5  to  10  per  cent  in  an 
inert  material  such  as  talc,  or  in  dust- 
ing sulfur.  Further  information 
about  Fermate  will  be  found  in  the 
November-December,  1943,  Maga- 
zine. 

In  tests  the  past  season,  Fermate 
was  used  in  the  following  combina- 
tions: 1,  as  dusts;  10  per  cent  Fermate 
in  pyrophyllite  and  10  per  cent  Fer- 
mate in  sulfur  (duPont's  "Sul- 
foron");  2,  as  sprays;  straight  Fer- 
mate at  the  rate  of  IJ^  pounds  in  100 
gallons  of  water,  and  one-half  pound 
of  Fermate  and  4  pounds  of  sulfur 


C'Sulforon")  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  A  spreading  agent  was  used 
in  the  sprays,  the  one  most  generally 
used  being  '.'Grasselli  Spreader- 
Sticker." 

The  tests  were  located  as  follows: 
4  in  California,  2  in  Georgia,  1  in 
Idaho,  2  in  Illinois,  2  in  Indiana,  1 
each  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  2  in  Ohio, 
1  each  in  Oklahoma  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2  in  New  Jersey,  4  in  New 
York,  and  1  each  in  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin.  There  were  over 
8000  bush  roses  and  300  climbers  in 
the  tests.  Some  4500  bush  roses  and 
130  climbers  that  were  sprayed  with 
other  fungicides  were  available  in 
eighteen  of  these  twenty-eight  plant- 
ings for  comparison.  Materials  with 
which  Fermate  was  compared  are 
bordeaux  mixture,  sulfur  (dust  and 
spray),  "Greenol,"  Copper  oxy- 
chloride-sulfate,  sulfur-copper  dust, 
"Tri-Ogen,"  "Pomogreen,"  and 
"Acme  Rose  Spray." 

Some  cooperators  tested  more  than 
one  combination  of  Fermate  as  spray 
or  dust.  The  Fermate-pyrophyllite 
dust  was  tested  in  11  gardens  and  the 
Fermate-sulfur  dust  in  15  gardens; 
the  Fermate-sulfur  spray  in  13  gar- 
dens and  the  straight  Fermate  spray 
in  10  gardens.  In  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  burning  from  sul- 
fur during  periods  of  high  tempera- 
tures, two  cooperators  who  dusted 
and  five  who  sprayed  used  the  Fer- 
mate-sulfur combinations  early  and 
late  in  the  season,  and  the  straight 
Fermate  during  the  middle  of  the 
season. 

A  variety  of  insecticides  was  used 
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either  separately  or  added  to  the 
Fermate  or  Fermate-sulfur.  Among 
those  used  separately  are  "rotocide," 
"Black-leaf  40,"  "Extrax,"  "Bo- 
tano-Dust,"  "Acme  Rose  Spray," 
"Ever-Green,"  "Red  Arrovv,"  ar- 
senate of  lead,  tartar-emetic  and 
derris  root.  The  following  ma- 
terials were  among  those  used  in 
combination  with  Fermate  or  Fer- 
mate-sulfur: "Syntone,"  "Extrax,^' 
"Botano-Dust,"  "Acme  Rose  Spray," 
"Red  Arrow,"  "Lucky  Strike," 
'  •  Bug-Dus t-Ocide, "  "  Black-leaf  40, ' ' 
arsenate  of  lead,  pyrethrum,  and 
rotenone. 

Those  testing  Fermate  as  a  dust 
averaged  18  applications  throughout 
the  season,  while  those  spraying 
averaged  16  application**.  Twleve 
cooperators  attempted  to  base  their 
schedules  on  the  weather  while  16 
followed  an  arbitrary  schedule,  such 
as  spraying  or  dusting  once  a  week. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

In  general,  the  1945  season  was  too 
dry  to  be  especially  favorable  for 
blackspot,  and  this  must  be  con- 
sidered in  evaluating  the  results. 
The  majority  of  the  cooperators  re- 
port a  wet  spring,  a  dry  and  ex- 
ceptionally hot  summer,  and  a  late 
autumn  with  average  rainfall  and 
temperatures.  In  California,  in  the 
area  about  San  Francisco  where 
several  cooperators  were  located,  the 
season  was  cool  and  windy,  with 
mildew  more  of  a  problem  than 
usual. 

PREVALENCE  OF  DISEASES 

In  spite  of  the  dry  season,  black- 
spot  was  found  in  most  gardens 
where  it  regularly  occurs  and  where 


in  rainy  seasons  it  becomes  epidemic 
on  unprotected  plants.  Twenty-two 
of  the  cooperators  report  blackspot 
as  present  this  season,  and  16  report 
mildew  in  their  gardens.  Mildew 
seems  to  have  been  generally  worse 
this  season  than  normally.  Rust  was 
perhaps  less  prevalent  than  usual  in 
the  gardens  of  the  four  California  co- 
operators,  but  was  prevalent  enough 
to    become    severe    on    unprotected 

plants. 

RESULTS 

Twenty-five  of  the  twenty-eight 
cooperators  who  submitted  final  re- 
ports were  generally  satisfied  with 
Fermate  and  want  to  use  it  again  this 
coming  season.  The  four  cooperators 
on  the  west  coast  found  it  to  be 
highly  effective  against  rust;  and  all 
twenty-two  of  those  who  had  the  op- 


Blackspot  on  Rose  leaf 

Blackspot  may  be  recognized  by  the 
black  spots  on  leaves  and  petioles,  by  the 
leaves  yellowing  and  premature  defolia- 
tion. It  is  caused  by  a  fungous  organism, 
the  spores  of  which  are  disseminated  by 
splashing  or  dripping  water.  They  must 
have  water  for  germination  and  they  can 
penetrate  the  leaf  if  it  remains  wet  for  six 
or  seven  hours. 
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portunity  of  observing  its  effect  on 
blackspot  agree  that  Fermate  pro- 
vides excellent  protection  against 
this  disease.  Twelve  report  satis- 
factory blackspot  control  from  the 
Fermate-sulfur  dust,  six  with  Fer- 
mate-sulfur  spray,  four  with  Fermate- 
pyrophyllite  dust  and  five  with 
straight  Fermate  spray.  Twenty  co- 
operators  state  they  had  better  con- 
trol of  blackspot  than  usual.  Of  the 
seventeen  growers  who  compared 
Fermate  with  other  materials  against 
blackspot,  11  had  better  control 
with  Fermate  (5  better  than  with 
*Tri-ogen,"  2  better  than  with 
"Pomogreen"  and  2  better  than  with 
sulfur-arsenate  of  lead  dust);  3  had 
equal  control  (one  each  had  equal  re- 
sults with  "Pomogreen,"  "Tri-ogen" 
and  "Magnetic-Sulfur-Copper' *  dust) 
and  three  report  poorer  control  (1 
poorer  than  with  "Tri-ogen"  and  2 
poorer  than  with  "Pomogreen"). 
Results  with  powdery  mildew  con- 
trol were  less  satisfactory  than  with 
blackspot  and  rust,  although  9  co- 
operators  reported  better  mildew 
control  than  usual.  Eight  got  satis- 
factory control  with  the  Fermate- 
sulfur  dust,  4  with  Fermate-sulfur 
spray,  and  one  each  with  Fermate- 
pryophyllite  dust  and  Fermate  spray. 
Thirteen  cooperators  reported  un- 
satisfactory control  of  mildew — one 
each  with  Fermate-sulfur  dust,  Fer- 
mate-sulfur spray  and  Fermate-pyro- 
phyllite  dust,  and  ten  with  straight 
Fermate  spray. 

INJURY  FROM  FERMATE 

Were  it  not  for  the  injury  pro- 
duced by  sulfur  during  periods  of 
high  temperature,  this  chemical 
would  constitute  a  generally  satis- 
factory fungicide  for  roses.   In  testing 


Fermate  it  has  been  hoped  that  this 
new  material  would  prove  safe  in 
both  hot  and  cool  weather,  and  the 
results  are  not  without  promise. 
However,  10  cooperators  reported 
some  injury — two  from  using  Fer- 
mate alone  as  a  spray,  one  from  the 
Fermate-talc  dust,  and  seven  from  the 
Fermate-sulfur  spray.  In  no  instance 
was  the  injury  very  severe,  and  in 
several  instances  the  user  reported 
making  exceptionally-heavy  applica- 
tions. The  season  was  one  of  record- 
breaking  temperatures  in  many  sec- 
tions so  that  it  is  felt  that  the  ma- 
terial was  put  to  an  extreme  test. 
Hope  continues  that  through  the 
use  of  Fermate-sulfur  mixtures  early 
and  late,  and  straight  Fermate  dur- 
ing the  period  of  high  temperatures, 
good  control  of  disease  may  be  had 
without  injury  to  the  plants. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  injury, 
that  14  cooperators  reported  that  the 
foliage  of  plants  sprayed  with  Fer- 
mate looked  greener  and  healthier 
than  that  of  plants  sprayed  with 
other  materials. 

DISCOLORATION 
FROM  FERMATE 

The  cooperators  generally  agreed 
that  Fermate  and  the  Fermate-sulfur 
mixtures  did  not  cause  serious  dis- 
coloration of  the  foliage,  and  that  the 
Fermate-sulfur  mixtures  caused  less 
discoloration  than  Fermate  alone, 
and  less  than  sulfur  alone.  Several 
reported  objectionable  disfigurement 
or  buds  and  flowers  by  both  Fermate 
and  the  Fermate-sulfur  mixtures,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  care  must  be 
exercised  when  spraying  or  dusting 
while  the  plants  are  in  blossom. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Such  a  cooperative  test,  con- 
ducted for  but  one  season,  as  here 
summarized,  is  of  value  in  indicating 
trends  rather  than  final  results.  The 
season  was  admittedly  not  especially 
favorable  for  blackspot,  and  all  will 
want  to  wait  and  see  how  effective 
Fermate  will  be  under  conditions 
more  favorable  for  the  disease.  Mil- 
dew prevalence  was  at  least  average, 
if  not  more  so,  and  the  evidence 
points  to  the  inadequacy  of  Fermate 
alone  for  mildew,  but  that  mixtures 
of  Fermate  and  sulfur  are  no  less 
effective  than  sulfur  alone,  and  are 
satisfactory.  Fermate-sulfur  mix- 
tures, as  spray  or  dust,  are  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  for  rust  control. 

Both  Fermate  and  the  Fermate- 
sulfur  mixtures,  sprays  and  dusts, 
cause  some  discoloration,  especially 
to  flowers.  In  general  they  are  not 
too  objectionable.  Also,  they  cause 
some  injury,  but,  again,  the  injury 
is  not  serious;  and  a  way  may  be 
found  to  obviate  it. 

Some  few  cooperators  found  it 
difficult  to  get  Fermate  and  the 
Fermate-sulfur  mixture  into  suspen- 
sion, although  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  less  difficult  than  the  former.  The 
material  can  give  a  sticky  trouble- 
some product  if  not  properly  handled. 
It  is  believed  that  with  experience 
this  reported  objectionable  feature 
can  be  overcome. 

The  question  of  effective  and  safe 
insecticides  to  use  with  Fermate 
needs  attention.  Unfortunately,  the 
war  situation  makes  it  difficult  to 
test  some  of  the  more  desirable  ma- 
terials such  as  rotenone  and  pyre- 
thrum,   so  that  we  have  been  left 


with  little  other  than  arsenate-of- 
lead  and  nicotine;  and  even  these 
have  not  been  seriously  tested.  The 
evidence  of  the  past  season  would 
indicate  that  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
secticides can  be  safely  used  in  a 
schedule  with  Fermate,  and  actually 
mixed  with  it.  Fermate,  itself,  is 
somewhat  effective  against  the  Japa- 
nese beetle. 

One  cooperator  objects  to  the  odor 
of  Fermate  and  states  that  handling  it 
makes  her  feel  uncomfortable. 

The  fact  that  all  but  three  of  the 
cooperators  want  to  try  Fermate  an- 
other season  would  indicate  that  the 
the  material  is  not  without  promise. 
The  majority  want  to  extend  its  use 
to  the  entire  garden,  and  some  want 
supplies  for  friends.  It  is  believed 
that  in  Fermate  we  have  a  material 
that  is  superior  for  rust  control;  an- 
other effective,  perhaps  superior,  ma- 
terial against  blackspot;  one  that 
can  be  combined  with  other  ma- 
terials for  mildew  and  insect  control; 
one  that  is  less  injurious  to  the  rose 
than  most  fungicides;  and  a  material 
that  is  not  seriously  objectionable 
insofar  as  discoloration  is  concerned. 
Further  tests  may  change  the  story, 
but  the  results  of  1944  are  clearly  of 
sufficient  promise  to  encourage  fur- 
ther trials  in  1945- 

FERMATE  FOR  1946 
One  of  the  materials  used  in  mak- 
ing Fermate  is  needed  by  the  armed 
forces  so  that  WPB  has  restricted  its 
manufacture  even  for  food  crops. 
This  means  that  Fermate  will  not  be 
generally  available  for  use  on  roses 
in  1946,  and  will  be  less  available 
than  in  1945  for  testing. 


In  Councils  There  Is  Strength 


or 


Let  Us  Get  at  Our  Knitting 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Covell,  Vice-President,  American  Rose 
Society,  Oakland,  California 


The  year  1944  brought  us  many 
things;  to  our  Rose  Society  in  par- 
ticular an  almost  fabulous  increase 
in  membership — over  1300  new  af- 
filiates. This  is  all  the  more  amazing 
when  one  considers  the  unquestioned 
trials  of  these  turbulent  times.  It  is 
an  inspiring  testimonial  of  the  zeal 
of  our  old  members  and  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  feeling  that  our  Society 
is  a  fine,  moving  force  toward 
brighter  living. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
this  growth  in  numbers  has  just  be- 
gun and  that  only  time  is  needed  to 
see  the  American  Rose  Society  as- 
sume the  stature  that  it  rightfully 
should.  It  is  imperative,  however, 
that,  while  we  set  our  sights  on  such 
fixed  goals  as  7500  or  10,000  or  any 
other  figure  we  may  select,  we  recog- 
nize the  utmost  importance  of  build- 
ing a  firm,  well-knit,  cohesive  struc- 
ture on  the  inside. 

We  have  even  now  a  means  of  ap- 
proach to  this  aspect  of  our  problem, 
the  system  of  Councils  which  was  the 
original  conception  of  Secretary  R. 
Marion  Hatton  and  established  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  Washington  in 
1941.  He  saw  in  these  Councils  an 
instrument  for  the  promotion  of 
membership.  They  have  not  played 
any  major  role  in  this  capacity  but 
remain  a  high  potential  implement 
for  tying  all  the  areas  of  our  immense, 
loosely  woven  Society  fabric  into  a 
strong  and  durable  sort  of  magic 
carpet. 


Membership  in  the  American  Rose 
Society  provides  one  with  more  than 
a  mere  collection  of  excellent  publica- 
tions; it  rewards  with  the  association 
of  rose  people.  We  may  well  liken  it 
to  a  wonderful  rug;  the  Annual  and 
the  Magazine  and  other  tangible 
benefits  are  its  rich  surface.  The 
warp  and  woof,  the  real  backbone  of 
the  thing,  is  surely  represented  by  the 
members  themselves,  and  the  tighter 
the  weave — the  more  knots  to  the 
square  inch, — the  better  our  rug 
must  be. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  get  at  our 
knitting,  to  put  our  Councils  to 
work.  The  Councilors  are  the  direct 
representatives  of  their  districts  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  which  directs 
and  gives  official  form  to  the  So- 
ciety's policies.  It  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  secure  adequate  cultural  ma- 
terial in  our  literature  so  that  the 
needs  of  their  respective  sections  may 
be  properly  met.  There  could  be 
made  available  special  bulletins  cov- 
ering growing  problems  and  prac- 
tices for  each  district.  They  may 
make  plans  now  for  rose  conferences 
and  shows  to  be  held  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  after  the  emergency  is 
over.  This  last  has  already  been 
done  in  the  second  district  where 
Councilor  Paul  Frese  put  on  a  spark- 
ling program  in  New  York  in  June 
of  last  year  and  already  in  1945 
Charles  A.  Fitzpatrick  and  E.  D. 
Duval  have  had  similar  affairs  in 
their  respective  districts. 
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The  next  time  you  have  an  idea 
about  our  Rose  Society  and  want 
something  done  about  it,  write  your 
Councilor.  If  you  have  a  good  pros- 
pect for  membership,  put  in  your 
own  best  oar  and  then  ask  your 
Council  representative  to  do  the 
same.  Should  you  need  help  in 
problems  of  culture  peculiar  to  your 
area,  your  Councilor  should  be  able 
to  direct  you  to  someone  with  ex- 
perience who  has  dealt  with  similar 
conditions  and  will  be  pleased  to 
come  to  your  aid. 


We  grow  with  our  roses  not  only 
through  our  personal  experience  but 
by  profiting  from  the  knowledge  de- 
veloped in  others  through  theirs. 
Our  Rose  Society  must  be  fashioned 
to  completely  serve  all  parts  of  our 
vast  country  equally  well.  The  more 
direct  association  we  have  with  our 
fellow  rose  people,  the  surer  and 
sooner  this  objective  will  be  reached. 
The  best  available  vehicle  to  promote 
this  association  is  your  Council. 


Meet  the  New  Trustees 


DR.  BURNELL  P.  JONES 

Burnell  P.  Jones,  D.D.S.,  comes  of  a  line  of 
Joneses  who  came  to  Virginia  from  Wales  in 
1700  and  whose  ancestor  was  granted  a  large 
plantation  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  by 
King  George  II  of  England. 

After  graduation  from  Hoge  Military  Acad- 
emy in  Blackstone,  Virginia,  he  was  manager 
of  a  fertilizer  factory.  Deciding  to  study  dent- 
istry, he  entered  the  Medical  College  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  and  in  1916,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Dental  School  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  located  in  Danville. 

In  1917  married  Martha  Anne  Rowell  of 
Smithfield,  Virginia  (the  home  of  the  famous 
Smithfield  Hams)  in  the  section  of  the  state 
known  as  the  "Cradle  of  the  Nation"  and 
origin  of  the  many  famous  lovely  old  rose  and 
boxwood  gardens.  The  Joneses  have  one  son, 
Burnell  P.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  was  recently  gradu- 
ated from  Wake  Forest  College. 

Dr.  Jones  has  practiced  dentistry  in  Danville 
since  1916  except  the  time  served  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Dental  Corps  in  World 
War  I.  He  has  lectured  and  given  clinics  to 
many  dental  conventions.  At  college,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Xi  Psi  Phi  Dental  Fraternity, 
and  in  Danville,  The  Lions  Club,  32°  Scottish 
Rite  &  York  Rite  Masons,  The  Shrine  and  four 
dental  societies. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  interested  in 
boy's  work  including  being  a  scoutmaster 
and  as  an  adviser  for  The  Order  of  DeMolay, 
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Dr.  Bumel  P.  Jones,  Trustee, 
Danville,  Virginia 
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Dr.  George  A.  Comstock,  Trustee, 
Ansonia,  Connecticut 

and  has  for  over  twenty  years  worked  in  the 
Dental  Clinic  for  indigent  children  sponsored 
by  the  City  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Jones  enjoyed  golf  for  many  years  until 
his  rose  garden  grew  to  about  600  plants  and 
queen  Rosa  grew  jealous  of  the  "greens"  and 
required  all  of  her  subject's  spare  time,  so 
ordered  him  to  resign  golf. 

His  love  of  the  rose  was  inherited  through 
his  father  and  grandmother,  Rosa  Mason.  He 
is  never  too  busy,  either  in  the  office  or  at 
home,  to  take  time  off  to  help  anyone  who 
loves  roses  to  plan  and  care  for  a  rose  bed  or 
rose  garden.  He  has  a  rare  collection  of  many 
books  and  prints  of  the  rose,  and  copies  of  ail 
the  A.R.S.  Annuals. 

He  has  lectured  to  various  garden  clubs  on 
both  modern  and  old  roses.  In  the  words  of 
Doctor  Jones,  "I  have  enjoyed  very  much  my 
membership  in  the  A.R.S. ,  association  with 
the  members,  visiting  the  many  gardens,  and 
now  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  high 


honor  the  Society  bestows  upon  me  in  electing 
me  a  Trustee.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  be  of  some 
service  to  the  Society  and  other  friends  of  the 


rose. 


DR.    GEORGE    A.    COMSTOCK 

Dr.  George  A.  Comstock  was  born  in  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  of  Colonial  ancestry,  his 
forebears  being  of  the  small  group  who  settled 
in  Norwalk  in  1649. 

After  graduating  from  the  Norwalk  High 
School,  he  later  graduated  from  the  Northern 
Illinois  College  of  Optometry  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Optometry  and  has  since  practiced 
his  profession  at  Ansonia,  Connecticut.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Connecticut  Optometric 
Society  and  for  many  years  was  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Optometric  Ex- 
aminers, of  which  Board  he  is  now  president. 
He  is  a  member,  by  appointment  of  The  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Foundation  of  Optometry, 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to  Optom- 
etry and  the  public. 

He  has  taken  a  part  in  civic  matters  at  An- 
sonia, being  President  of  the  Board  of  Ap- 
portionment and  Taxation,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Community 
Chest. 

He  married  Susan  Virginia  St.  John,  of 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  who  passed  away  in 
the  Spring  of  1943. 

For  twenty  years  Dr.  Comstock  has  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  rose  growing  and  thinks 
the  hobby  and  the  time  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful garden,  pay  good  dividends  in  happy  hours 
and  contentment.  There  are  over  a  thousand 
roses  in  his  garden,  of  all  types  including  the 
newest  hybrid  teas  and  forty  tree  roses  which 
he  thinks  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  garden. 

Over  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Comstock  started  his 
work  of  summarizing  the  annual  Proof  of  the 
Pudding  reports  as  published  in  the  American 
Rose  Annual  each  spring.  This  Summary  ap- 
pears in  tabular  form  each  year,  usually  in  the 
July-August  issue  of  the  American  Rose  Maga- 
zine. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety, The  New  England  Rose  Society  and  the 
Pacific  Rose  Society.  He  has  addressed  nearby 
garden  clubs  and  civic  clubs  on  roses,  their 
history  and  their  culture.  He  also  is  an  ardent 
golfer. 

The  botanical  term  "inermis"  which  is 
used  with  several  rose  species  means 
without  prickles  or  thorns. 
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GEORGE  F.  Mcdonough 

George  F.  McDonough  was  born  in  Oak- 
land, California,  and  remained  thereuntil  1923, 
and  after  a  few  other  moves,  settled  down  in 
San  Francisco  in  1930.  Beginning  in  1919  and 
with  the  exception  of  five  months  in  1924,  he 
has  been  railroading  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  in  San  Francisco. 

He  has  had  an  interest  in  growing  things 
since  infancy  but  in  1935  he  was  taken  off  his 
feet  with  two  beautiful  blooms  on  two  plants 
of  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  and  Mrs.  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont,  planted  the  preceding  fall.  Like  a 
fellow  driving  a  donkey  with  a  carrot  on  a 
stick,  he  has  year  after  year  devoted  much  time 
to  duplicating  those  two  grand  blooms,  until 
now  there  is  nothing  in  the  garden  but  roses, 
250  plants  not  counting  seedlings  now  in  the 
infancy  stage.  He  has  delved  deeply  into  rose 
culture  in  all  branches  from  budding  to  hy- 
bridizing, including  the  testing  of  many  types 
of  materials  for  the  defeat  of  fungi.  He  was 
told  that  the  foggy  climate  was  detrimental  to 


raising  fine  roses.  Perhaps  he  has  been  partly 
instrumental  in  exploding  that  myth.  Anyway 
he  says  it  is  possible  to  raise  as  fine  a  rose  as 
there  is  in  the  world,  right  in  San  Francisco. 

He  organized  the  San  Francisco  Rose  So- 
ciety in  1941,  because  he  believes  that  rose 
growers  should  get  together  and  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  from  good  fellowship. 

He  has  a  cherished  ambition  to  hold  larger 
and  finer  rose  shows  to  enlarge  this  fellowship. 
So  far,  the  results  have  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tion. 

He  is  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Rose  Society,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Flower  Shows, 
Inc.,  and  has  won  many  prizes  at  shows  held 
in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 

Has  a  desire  to  see  the  American  Rose 
Society  exceed  the  National  Rose  Society  of 
England  in  membership  and  occupy  a  more  im- 
portant place  in  horticulture  in  America  than 
that  now  enjoyed. 

"After  all,  it  is  not  what  I  do  for  roses;  but 
roses  do  for  me,  that  counts." 


Hail  the  Hose! 

George  W.  Forrest,  York,  Pennsylvania 


Of  all  garden  tools  used  in  grow- 
ing roses,  perhaps  the  most  obstinate, 
cantankerous,  malevolent,  malicious, 
unmanageable,  diabolic,  surly,  sul- 
len, treacherous,  and  fiendish  is  the 
common  garden  hose,  and  if  I  were 
able  to  use  other  language,  the  list 
above  would  seem  irrelevant.  You 
can  change  that  title  too,  and  put  an 
E  and  L  in  the  "Hail,"  it  will  suit 
me  fine! 

This  cursed  idea  for  sprinkling  and 
watering  must  certainly  have  come 
from  the  gentleman  of  the  cloven  foot 
himself.  In  the  first  place,  a  very 
lazy  fellow  invented  it  because  he 
was  too  tired  to  carry  water  in 
buckets,  and  secondly,  he  was  too 
naive  to  realize  what  an  infernal 
piece  of  apparatus  he  had  devised. 


Where  does  the  garden  hose  come 
from,  then?  Well,  it  usually  comes 
out  of  the  garage  or  cellar  where  it 
has  laid  all  coiled  up  on  the  floor 
with  a  loose  end  to  crack  your  shins 
every  time  you  pass  by;  or  if  you  had 
it  hanging  over  a  peg  on  the  wall, 
the  nozzle  cracked  your  skull  and  it 
was  customary  to  find  your  neck  in  a 
noose  with  a  sore  Adam's  apple  for 
days  following  the  lynching. 

But  spring  is  here  again.  It's  time 
to  plant  roses  and  we'll  need  that 
hose  to  water  those  newly  planted 
bushes,  so  unroll  it  for  another  year 
and  start  the  job.  By  the  time  the 
plants  are  watered,  our  friend  the 
hose  has  become  as  slippery  and 
slimy  as  a  greased  boa  constrictor 
and  in  the  process  of  ironing  out  its 
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Stiff  joints,  creaks,  and  leaks  (oh  yes, 
those  leaks— if  all  our  joints  leaked 
like  those  of  the  hose,  we'd  need  a 
transfusion  every  five  minutes),  it 
has  slyly  managed  to  tear  off  a  few 
choice  stems  of  the  new  roses.  This 
causes  a  few  groans  but  later  on  in 
the  season  you'll  have  your  neighbor 
holding  his  ears  shut  when,  in  an 
attempt  to  switch  a  coil  or  two  in 
the  desired  direction,  you  just  shave 
off  some  nice  fat  green  buds.  Then 
there  are  those  times  when  you  feel 
the  darned  thing  just  must  reach 
another  foot  so  you  can  get  the  water 
where  it  belongs.  You  wonder  how 
that  big  hunk  of  rubber  refuses  to 
stretch  the  thickness  of  a  hair;  in  the 
process  of  pulling  and  yanking,  some 
more  buds  are  put  through  the 
clippers.  Try  carelessly  throwing  the 
nozzle  down,  and  see  if  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  end  doesn't  wrap 
around  a  fine  green  shoot,  and  the  off- 
shoot really  gets  off.  Or,  some  day, 
tired  and  weary,  do  the  old  trick  of 
bending  the  hose  double  instead  of 
walking  far  over  to  turn  off  the  water 
at  the  tap,  and  watch  the  leaks  spray 
the  entire  garden. 

Yet  every  dog  has  his  day,  and 
when  you  partially  master  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  hose,  you  learn  that 
it  is  a  very  useful  article  if  you  take 
nothing  for  granted  and  really  put 
it  to  work.  Take  the  uncovering  of 
roses  in  the  spring,  for  example. 
More  choice  buds  and  green  shoots- 
are  knocked  off  by  removing  the 
protecting  winter  soil  from  plants 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  you  are  in  reality 
knocking  off  a  lot  of  real  blooms 
every  time  a  bud  goes  "pop"  or  a 
shoot   goes    "snap"    and   you    "ex- 


plode," the  casualties  of  uncovering 
plants  runs  into  grievous  figures. 

Now  then,  carefully  take  that  hose 
in  hand,  remove  the  nozzle,  turn  on 
full  stream,  and  wash  away  as  much 
ground  from  the  mound  about  the 
plants  as  you  wish  at  one  time.  Re- 
peat this  process  until  all  soil  is 
washed  far  enough  from  the  plants, 
then  hoe  the  earth  away  into  a 
shovel,  and  remove  it.  I  have  yet  to 
knock  any  buds  off  in  using  this 
method,  other  than  a  few  buds  that 
were  already  hanging  by  the  skin  of 
their  teeth  through  other  injury. 
The  water  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
wash  the  soil  from  the  plants  but 
not  strong  enough  to  harm  the  buds. 
This  process  also  allows  the  water  to 
soften  the  wood  gradually  at  the  top 
of  the  stems,  inducing  the  buds  to 
break  more  freely  while  still  keeping 
those  precious  lower  buds  covered 
until  the  very  last  frost  has  gone. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  I  always 
plant  with  the  union  3  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  I  use  a  hose 
to  wash  a  bowl  about  the  plant  down 
to  3  inches  until  the  top  of  the  union 
is  exposed.  The  bowl  catches  the 
rain  and  artificial  watering  and  di- 
rects it  where  it  does  the  most  good. 
It  also  helps  to  put  fertilizer  where 
it  counts. 

Sure — a  hose  gets  me  all  tangled 
and  ruins  my  digestion  and  appetite 
but  if  that  lazy  gentleman  hadn't 
first  invented  it,  I'd  probably  be 
lying  under  the  old  elm  in  my  steamer 
chair  some  summer  day,  figuring  out 
how  to  get  water  from  here  to  there 
without  carrying  it  in  a  bucket. 
Then  perhaps  I,  too,  would  invent  a 
hose  to  persecute  future  rose  growers 
as  well  as  myself. 


I 
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New  Rose  Film  Available 


A  rose  film  with  sound  entitled 
"Modern  Roses"  has  just  been  re- 
leased by  the  Jackson  &  Perkins  Com- 
pany of  Newark,  New  York.  It  is 
available  for  use  without  charge  to 
any  group  which  can  obtain  16  m.m. 
sound  projection  equipment.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  is  responsible  for  scheduling  it. 

Aside  from  its  usefulness  in  inspir- 
ing a  desire  to  have  and  grow  garden 
roses,  it  represents  a  step  forward  in 
the  broader  aspects  of  horticulture. 
To  an  appreciable  extent,  rose  grow- 
ing as  a  hobby  is  glamorized  but 
gardening  in  general  also  benefits 
from  the  demonstration  of  this  effec- 
tive method  of  presentation. 

The  picture  begins  on  a  pleasant 
highway  leading  into  Newark,  New 
York,  home  of  Jackson  &  Perkins 
Company.  Briefly  the  camera  leaves 
Newark  to  visit  the  huge  fields  main- 
tained by  the  Company  in  northern 
California.  From  California  we  are 
brought  back  East  to  see  the  public 
use  of  roses  at  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Gardens. 

In  Newark  once  again,  we  see  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Perkins,  President  of  the 
firm,  in  the  formal  gardens  with  their 
collections  of  hybrid  teas,  flori- 
bundas  and  climbers. 

From  Mr.  Perkins  the  camera  turns 
to  Eugene  S.  Boerner,  Plant  Research 
Director.  Step  by  step  he  is  photo- 
graphed at  work  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  rose.  It  records  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  mother  rose  for  hy- 
bridization, the  collection  of  pollen 
from  the  male  parent  "Chieftain," 
the  application  of  this  pollen  to  the 


stigmas  of  the  mother  rose,  the  sub- 
sequent capping  to  prevent  uncon- 
trolled pollination,  and  labeling  for 
future  records.  Further  pictures  re- 
cord the  seeds  being  harvested  and 
planted;  the  growth  of  the  seedlings; 
their  transfer  to  the  individual  pots; 
the  cutting  of  the  bud-stick  and  the 
insertion  of  the  buds  from  this  branch 
in  the  stems  of  sturdy  wild  under- 
stocks where  the  new  hybrid  soon 
grows  to  be  a  lusty  plant.  Finally 
comes  the  close-up  of  the  rose  itself — 
the  warm  pink  Katherine  T.  Mar- 
shall. Outside  once  again,  the 
camera  moves  in  close  to  bring  to  the 
screen  the  glowing  velvet  beauty  of 
some  of  the  newer  varieties. 

Each  June  the  Jackson  &  Perkins 
gardens  provide  the  setting  for  the 
Festival  of  Roses  celebrated  by  the 
townspeople  of  Newark  and  their 
guests.  In  peacetime  as  many  as 
100,000  persons  have  witnessed  this 
event.  Under  present  restrictions  of 
travel,  news  of  the  Festival  is  broad- 
cast over  several  microphones  right 
from  the  Garden. 

The  camera  now  catches  Helen 
Jepson,  lovely  star  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  as  she  joins  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Connie 
Stackpole,  heard  throughout  New 
England  over  the  Yankee  Network, 
is  there  and  the  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
featured  on  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing   System    from    coast    to    coast. 

Next  we  see  a  series  of  outstanding 
flower  arrangements  created  by  well- 
known  garden  club  artists.  These 
arrangements  show  the  skilful  use  of 
World's  Fair,  the  new  Grey  Pearl, 
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a  blending  of  yellow  roses  with 
Mme.  Marie  Curie  predominating, 
and  a  combination  of  White  Briar- 
clifF  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Continuing  the  activities  of  the 
Festival,  the  annual  Children's  pa- 
rade, sponsored  by  the  Newark  Cham- 
ber ot  Commerce,  is  featured.  It 
registers    the    happy    young    prize- 


winners who  have  been  chosen  not 
alone  for  beauty  but  for  originality 
of  costume  as  well.  Next  comes  the 
crowning  of  the  Rose  Queen  of  the 
year,  a  delightful  ceremony  in  the 
colorful  gardens.  The  picture  closes 
in  the  rose  fields  of  Newark  where 
blooms  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see. 


A  Special  Rose  Show  Feature         Color  Chart  Available 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
holding  a  rose  show  is  to  acquaint 
people  with  the  varieties  that  do  well 
in  a  certain  locality.  Frequently, 
visitors  will  ask  where  they  may  see 
a  particular  rose,  and  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  tell  them  without  searching 
through  the  whole  exhibition. 

To  make  it  easy  to  see  the  differ- 
ent varieties,  the  Pacific  Rose  So- 
ciety puts  up  a  special  non-competi- 
tive exhibit  adequately  labeled.  In 
this  group  the  varieties  range  from 
those  not  yet  on  the  market  to  old 
timers  that  some  rosarians  have 
nearly  forgotten.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  spots  and  we  expect 
to  continue  the  feature  at  all  future 
shows.  While  in  some  cases  there  is 
only  one  rose  of  a  variety  and  in 
others  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more, 
many  people  contributed  to  this  ex- 
hibit, which  helps  to  create  interest. 

Any  other  society  trying  this  sug- 
gestion should  have  a  real  live  com- 
mittee in  charge  to  see  that  the  roses 
are  brought  in  and  effectively  dis- 
played. Inasmuch  as  it  requires  time 
to  do  this,  it  is  desirable  to  select 
people  who  are  not  exhibiting  in  the 
competitive  classes. 

— Fred  W.  Walters 


Inquiries  have  come  to  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  regarding  a  color 
chart  that  would  be  useful  in  de- 
scribing the  colors  of  roses.  So  far, 
the  best  thing  we  have  been  able  to 
find  that  is  now  in  print  is  the  Fisher 
Color  Chart  printed  by  the  New 
England  Gladiolus  Society.  The 
eighteen  basic  hues  are  arranged  in  a 
circle  and  the  tints  and  shades  of 
each     hue    are     arranged     radially. 

The  purpose  of  the  chart  is  to  help 
to  standardize  color  nomenclature 
for  those  interested  in  flowers.  While 
it  was  developed  especially  for 
gladiolus,  it  still  has  merit  in  de- 
scribing rose  colors  and  it  has  been 
extremely  popular  with  garden  club 
members  and  those  interested  in  flower 
arrangement.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  intent  of  the 
chart  is  for  nomenclature  only  and  it 
does  not  show  the  different  types  of 
color  harmonies. 

The  chart  is  well  mounted  on 
heavy  board  which  folds  so  that  it  is 
easily  handled  and  stored.  The  di- 
mensions open  are  13  x  13  inches. 
Members  may  obtain  this  chart 
through  the  American  Rose  Society, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  $2.00  postpaid. 
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MR.  MICHAEL  HENRY  HORVATH 

J.  F.  Kafton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Michael  Henry  Horvath  was  born 
in  Szeged,  Hungary,  on  July  11,  1868 
and  passed  away  February  16,  1945. 
His  father  was  a  famous  architect 
whose  hobby  was  gardening,  so  it 
was  quite  natural  that  his  son  should 
become  a  true  lover  of  plant  life.  In 
his  early  youth,  Michael  learned  to 
bud  and  graft  and  became  so  adept 
that  he  kept  himself  supplied  with 
spending  money  from  this  work. 


He  was  graduated  from  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Vienna  as  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class.  Later  he  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  forestry, 
engineering  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  after  two  years  as  super- 
intendent and  overseer  of  the  estate 
of  Count  Andrassy,  he  decided  to 
come  to  America. 

His  first  jobs  were  with  florists 
but  he  soon  mastered   the  English 


Mr.  Horvath  and  his  fellow  Trustees  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Roanoke.  Left  to 
right:  Leonard  Barron*,  James  C.  Clark,  £.  A.  Piaster,  C.  R.  McGinnes*,  R.  Marion 
Hatton*,  S.  S.  Pennock*,  Dr.  T.  Allen  Kirk,  M.  H.  Horvath*,  and  Robert  Pyle. 

"^Deceased. 
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language  and  was  employed  part  of 
the  time  as  consultant  for  many  of 
the  fine  estates  in  the  East.  Finally 
he  decided  to  come  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
park  board.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Cleveland  Park  Sys- 
tem was  developed  and  became  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

About  1910  he  left  the  City's  em- 
ploy and  opened  an  office  as  land- 
scape architect.  It  was  at  about  this 
time  that  he  moved  to  Mentor,  Ohio, 
where  he  made  his  home.  He 
planned,  among  other  developments. 
General  Electric's  Nela  Park  and  the 
Severence  and  S.  S.  Prentice  Estates. 

At  his  own  home  in  Mentor  he 
kept  experimenting  and  developing 
new  roses  to  withstand  our  rugged 


CAROEN 


climate.  He  used  Rosa  setigera  as  his 
foundation  and  some  of  his  creations 
such  as  Doubloons,  Thor,  Hercules, 
Polaris  and  Federation  are  well 
known. 

He  was  also  interested  in  hardy 
bush  roses  of  the  hybrid  tea  class. 
His  Mabelle  Stearns  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  this  type  and  he  was  proud 
of  the  fact  that  it  could  be  used  as  a 
foundation  plant  because  of  its  low 
spreading  yet  compact  growth. 

Mr.  Horvath  was  too  busy  "do- 
ing" to  write  much  for  posterity,  but 
because  of  his  achievements  in  the 
horticultural  world,  he  will  live 
forever.  Many  medals  and  avyards 
from  various  horticultural  societies 
were  granted  him.  He  was  truly  a 
creator  of  roses. 

GARDEN 
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j^„  STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

During  the  past  three  years  every  American  who  has  played  a  part  in  the 
job  of  growing,  conserving,  harvesting,  distributing  and  processing  our  food 
supply  has  done  a  magnificent  job. 

As  we  enter  a  new  year,  the  demands  for  our  food  at  home  and  abroad  are 
so  great  that  it  is  essential  for  every  man  and  woman  to  do  everything  to  help 
in  the  huge  task  of  getting  the  food  produced  and  seeing  that  it  is  conserved 
and  shared.   Many  of  our  favorite  foods  are  scarce. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  the  people  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  assist  our 
farmers  in  every  possible  way  to  reach  the  food  goals  which  have  been  set  for 

this  year. 

I  call  upon  the  millions  of  victory  gardeners  who  have  done  so  much  to 
swell  the  nation's  food  supply  in  these  war  years  to  continue  their  good  work. 

I  ask  those  people  who  can  spare  the  time  to  assist  the  nation's  food  proc- 
essors in  the  task  of  preparing  the  food  for  our  armed  services,  our  civilians 

and  our  allies. 

I  ask  the  millions  of  women  who  have  preserved  food  at  home  so  that  our 
armed  services  could  have  the  fruits  and  vegetables  they  need,  to  carry  on 
until  the  war  is  won. 

I  know  I  can  count  on  the  American  people  to  respond  to  these  calls  to 
action,  so  that  we  can  all  truly  continue  to  say  when  the  war  is  won  that  our 
food  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 


MRS.  FRANK  L.  ROSS 


r 


"Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by 
those  who  knew  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked 
a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I  thought 
a  flower  would  grow." 

This  creed  of  Lincoln's  might  well 
apply  to  the  life  of  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Ross,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  whose 
passing  in  February  will  be  mourned 
by  those  who  knew  her,  heard  her 
speak   and   read   her  contributions. 

Mrs.  Ross  was  well  known  in  her 
home  state  of  Tennessee  and  those 
who  attended  American  Rose  So- 
ciety meetings  came  to  know  and  ad- 
mire her.  Even  those  who  had  not 
met  her  personally  learned  to  ap- 
preciate her  through   her  writings. 

Much  of  her  time  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  devoted  to  in- 
creasing general  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  rose.  Hers  was  a  bound- 
less enthusiasm  and  she  had  a  vitality 
that  could  not  be  dimmed.  She  quite 
simply  believed  flowers  would  help 
everyone  and  should  be  a  part  of 
everyone's  life,  and  she  set  to  doing 
something  about  it.  She  was  a 
gentlewoman  of  culture  who  walked 
humbly  and  sweetly  among  her  be- 
loved flowers.  The  charm  of  her  per- 
sonality lingers  with  all  who  knew 
her. 

In  her  memory,  Mr.  Ross  will  carry 
on  her  Roselawn  Gardens  and  there 
will  grow,  as  a  truly  living  memorial, 
a  beautiful  white  climbing  rose  with 
golden  stamens,  a  white  sport  she  had 
discovered  and  propagated.  In  her 
honor  it  is  named  Lucille  Rose,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
woman  who  was  constantly  making 
others  happy  with  her  roses.  Active 
in  many  civic  affairs  as  well  as  in  rose 
circles,  she  will  be  sadly  missed. 


Mrs.  Frank  L.  Ross 


MR.  WILLIAM  MULLISS 

We  have  just  received  word  from 
Mr.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mulliss  passed  away  in  Febru- 
ary. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Mulliss  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  beautiful  Long- 
wood  Gardens  in  Kennett  Square, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  well  known 
over  the  United  States  among  garden 
loving  people.  His  work  will  live  on 
and  be  a  continued  inspiration  to 
many. 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  C. 
WATKINS 

With  great  sorrow  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Captain  John  C.  Watkins, 
Liaison  Officer  and  Battery  Com- 
mander, 83rd  Field  Artillery,  o  i 
January  16,  somewhere  in  Germany. 
We  were  proud  to  include  his  picture 
in  the  November-December  issue  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  receiving  his 
promotion.  Before  entering  the  ser- 
vice, he  was  associated  with  his 
father  and  brother  in  the  operation  of 
the  Dixie  Rose  Nursery,  Tyler,  Texas. 

It  is  one  of  the  trials  of  this  war  to 
learn  and  bear  the  fact  that  a  life 
which  showed  so  much  promise  for  a 
bright  future,  should  be  stopped  on 
its  gallant  way.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
a  son,  who  is  one  year  old,  his 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Watkins,  and  a  brother. 


Penn  State  Publishes 
Results  of  1944  Rose  Test 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  recently  published  a 
summary  of  its  1944  Rose  Test  of  187 
varieties  of  hybrid  tea  roses  (paper 
No.  1262  in  the  Journal  Series). 
Professor  E.I.  Wilde  was  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

It  is  a  treatise  on  the  second  year's 
performance  of  177  varieties  and  the 
first  year's  performance  of  10  more. 

The  choice  of  roses  for  trial  was 
based  on  opinions  recorded  in  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  by  rosarians 
throughout  the  United  States.  Both 
old  and  new  varieties  appear  in  the 
list. 

The  information  obtained  is  set  up 
in  two  convenient  tables.  The  first 
gives  the  performance  records  in- 
cluding winter  injury,  blackspot,  fra- 
grance and  bloom  production  during 
June,  July,   August  and  September. 

The  second  table  is  especially  in- 
teresting because  it  gives  a  numerical 
rating  based  upon  flower  production 
and  the  number  of  stems  over  6 
inches  long. 

Pedralbes  heads  this  list  as  No.  1 
in  flower  production  but  stands 
fourth  for  the  production  of  stems 
over  6  inches.  Keys  are  used  to  indi- 
cate varieties  that  are  above  average 
in  flower  production,  etc.,  and  one 
column  compares  these  ratings  with 
those  in  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
in  the  1943  Annual. 

Professor  Wilde  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  carrying  on  such  an 
important  rose  project. 


Events  to  Come 

April  15  to  21 

National  Garden  Week 


April  28  and  29 

Pacific  Rose  Society 

Annual  Rose  Show 

Rose  Bowl,  Pasadena,  California 
There  will  be  classes  for  the  differ- 
ent types  and  colors  of  roses  as  well 
as  a  special  table  having  at  least 
one  bloom  of  as  many  varieties  of 
roses  as  can  be  obtained.  As  usual, 
there  will  be  classes  for  flower  ar- 
rangements and  for  Victory  garden 
produce.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Pacific  Rose  So- 
ciety to  exhibit  at  this  show.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  rosar- 
ians who  wish  to  exhibit.  For 
further  information,  write  to  Show 
Manager,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Walters, 
1044  Olive  Lane,  La  Canada, 
California. 

May  6 

San  Francisco  Rose  Society 
Annual  Rose  Show 
Commodore  Sloat  School  Auditorium 
San  Francisco,  California 

June  5 

The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
18th  Annual  Rose  Garden  Day 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
This    Show    will    begin    at    3:30 
o'clock  under  the  very  able  direc- 
tion of  Montague  Free,  Horticul- 
turist.   A  delightful  program  in- 
cluding the  showing  of  the  Jack- 
son    &    Perkins    film,     "Modern 
Roses,"  has  been  arranged.    Fur- 
ther details  will  be  furnished  upon 
request. 


June  10 

Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden 

Club 
June  Flower  Show 
Davenport  Municipal  Art  Gallery 
Davenport,  Iowa 

June  11  and  12 

The  Seattle  Rose  Society 

June  Rose  Show 

Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington 
(The  finest  place  in  Seattle  to  hold 
a  rose  show  from  which  the  war 
effort  denied  the  Society  the  use  for 
the  past  two  years.) 

June  13 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
Annual  Rose  Growers'  Day 
Bronx  Park,  New  York  58,  New  York 
Program : 

10:30  A.M.  Inspection  of  Garden 

11:30  A.M.  Soils  and  Fertilizers 
for  Roses  —  Geo.  A. 
Sweetser,  We  lies  ley 
Hills,  Mass. 

12:00  Noon  The  Botanist  Looks  at 
a  Rose — Dr.  H.  A. 
Gleason,  Curator,  The 
New  York  Botanical 
Garden 

12:30  P.M.  Box  Luncheon— bring 
your  own 

2:00  or 

2:30  Round-table      Discus- 

sion for  Rose  Growers 
— T.  H.  Everett,  Mod- 
erator 
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MISSOULA  ESTABLISHES  A 
MEMORIAL 

Members  of  the  Missoula  Society 
are  working  on  a  plan  to  establish  a 
Memorial  Rose  Garden  in  one  of  the 
city  parks,  and  prospects  are  bright 
for  success.  Missoula  now  has  the 
largest  American  Rose  Society  mem- 
bership for  cities  of  less  than  18,000 
population  and  wishes  to  issue  a 
friendly  challenge  to  all  cities  of 
20,000  or  less  to  a  race  for  paid-up 
members  in  the  A.  R.  S. 

Missoula  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains about  120  miles  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  The  climate  is  con- 
siderably milder  than  that  of  central 
and  eastern  Montana.  The  first 
blooms  usually  come  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  blooming  season 
closes  about  October.  Although 
the  blooming  season  is  compara- 
tively short,  there  is  no  blackspot 
and  other  serious  rose  pests  are  easily 
controlled.  Colors  of  roses  grown  in 
this  region  are  reputed  to  be  deeper 
than  usual.  Nearly  all  the  private 
rose  gardens  in  the  city  are  being  en- 
larged and  new  ones  started  this 
spring. 

—  A.  H.  Weisberg,  President 
Missoula  Rose  Society 

NEW  ORLEANS  HAS 
ITS  OWN  BULLETIN 

The  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  New  Orleans  Rose  Society,  en- 
titled Mors  Nofes,  was  mailed  to  mem- 
bers on  January  1,  and  from  succeed- 
ing issues  it  promises  to  be  an  in- 
formative and  inspirational  publica- 
tion which  the  members  will  look 
forward  to  receiving.  Best  of  luck  in 
this  new  venture! 


At  their  March  meeting,  members 
were  privileged  to  hear  a  talk  on  the 
problems  concerning  control  of  dis- 
eases attacking  roses  by  Dr.  H.  G. 
Johnston,  Director  of  Agricultural 
Research,  Freeport  Sulphur  Company. 
Dr.  Johnston  discussed  the  most 
troublesome  of  diseases  encountered 
in  New  Orleans,  blackspot  and  die- 
back,  and  of  less  importance,  pow- 
dery mildew.  Color  movies  on  care 
and  culture  of  roses  from  time  of 
planting  to  time  of  plucking  were 
also  shown. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOLDS 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on 
March  10  during  the  Boston  Flower 
Show.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
at  the  luncheon  and  others  arrived 
afterward  to  hear  the  speakers.  Some 
of  the  many  guests  who  spoke 
briefly  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Bob- 
bink,  Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  Sgt.  E.  F. 
StefFek  and  Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn. 
The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Miss 
Helen  M.  Totty  of  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  H.  Totty,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  her  experience  as 
a  rose  grower  and  of  her  many  trips 
to  Europe  and  over  this  country. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  American  Rose  So- 
ciety Councilor  for  District  I  (New 
England)  was  elected  President; 
Prof.  Stephen  F.  Hamblin,  Vice- 
President;  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Piester, 
Treasurer.  Mr.  George  A.  Sweetser, 
Trustee  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety and  former  President  of  the 
New  England  Rose  Society,  was 
made  Executive  Secretary. 
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MEMBERSHIP  MOUNTS 
IN  PORTLAND 

The  Portland  Rose  Society  held  its 
Spring  Meeting  on  Monday,  March 
5,  1945,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Public  Service  Building  in  the  City  of 
Portland.  The  meeting  was  the  larg- 
est and  most  interesting  ever  held  by 
the  Society  with  more  than  five  hun- 
dred   members    and    guests    present. 

When  our  new  President,  Mr.  N. 
A.  ("Bob")  Broeren  was  elected  last 
Fall  he  stated,  "The  Portland  Rose 
Society  will  have  more  than  a  thou- 
sand members  by  the  time  of  the 
June  Show";  these  seemed  like  idle 
words  as  the  Society  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  at  the  time,  but  he  gathered  his 
cohorts  about  him,  placed  Jack  C. 
Willis  at  their  head  as  Chairman  of 
the  Membership  Committee  and 
turned  them  loose  on  an  unsuspecting 
city — and  what  a  "bang-up"  job 
they  are  doing!  They  have  already 
passed  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
mark  and  by  June  will,  undoubtedly, 
have  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  mem- 
bers. It  was  this  team  that  put  Port- 
land in  its  lead  in  the  American  Rose 
Society.  Our  goal  is  now  for  one 
thousand  members  in  the  American 
Rose  Society  and  ten  thousand  in  the 
Portland  Rose  Society. 

Mr.  Howard  Grady,  Entomologist 
for  the  California  Spray  Co.  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  spraying 
and  answered  many  important  ques- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bacher,  President  of  the 
Swiss  Floral  Co.  of  this  city,  gave  a 
talk  on  roses  and  showed  some 
beautiful  slides.  The  most  gorgeous 
slide  shown  was  a  colored  film  of  the 
*  'Fred  Edmunds  Rose. ' '  The  brilliant 
colorings    in    this    rose    were    just 


breath-taking.  When  this  rose  came 
on  the  screen,  the  audience  sat  spell- 
bound for  an  instant — and  then  their 
loud  applause.  This  rose  is  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  what  is 
more,  it  seems  to  belong  to  us  all. 

Demonstrations  in  pruning  were 
given  under  the  direction  of  our 
President,  Mr.  Broeren,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  Morse,  Mr.  Edmunds'  as- 
sistant at  the  International  Test 
Garden.  Rose  plants  were  brought  in 
and  guests  were  allowed  to  prune 
them  so  as  to  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  proper  method  of  pruning 
and  planting  roses. 

Mr.  Victor  Creed,  Trustee  and 
Supervisor  of  the  Rose  Garden  of  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  College  of  this  city 
made  a  report  on  the  rose  garden  at 
the  College  and  stated  that  more 
than  four  hundred  roses  had  been 
planted  and  that  the  garden  would  be 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
Northwest. 

— QuiMBY  L.  Matthews,  Treasurer, 
Portland  Rose  Society 

POTOMAC    SOCIETY    STARTS 
LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Brandstedt,  widow  of 
a  former  President  of  the  Potomac 
Rose  Society,  has  presented  the  So- 
ciety with  a  collection  of  twenty- 
four  books  on  horticulture,  including 
many  about  roses  and  a  few  Ameri- 
can Rose  Annuals. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Whitman  Cross 
has  presented  the  Society  with  a 
bookcase  in  which  to  house  its  li- 
brary. 

These  gifts  are  most  useful  ones 
and  will  be  put  to  good  use  by  the 
members.  Mrs.  Niels  J.  Hansen  has 
been  appointed  Librarian. 
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CUMBiNC 

BREAK  0'DAY( 

SUB'lEBO 

TYPE 


1^ 


This  is  a  climbing  variety  of  the 
original  Hybrid  Tea  Rose— orange- 
apricot  shaded  yellow  and  overlaid 
with  flesh  tints.  Fine  foliage,  large, 
fragrant  flowers  the  entire  season. 
An  extremely  strong  grower  that 
increases  in  size  from  year  to  year. 

$2.00  each;  $24.00  per  doxen 

f.o.b.  Madison.  Delivery  at  planting 
time  in  the  Spring. 

Send  for  our  new  beautifully 
illustrated  catalog.  The  25c  charge 
may  be  deducted  from  your  first 
order. 

Box  26 

Th^tUs4^  Madison,  N.  J. 
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SEATTLE'S  PRUNING 
DEMONSTRATION 

With  over  four  hundred  people  at- 
tending, the  Seattle  Rose  Society 
held  its  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
spring  pruning  meeting  on  February 
21.  President  Frank  Clements  pre- 
sided. Gale  Robinson  discussed  the 
fine  results  he  obtained  from  his  ex- 
periment in  long  pruning.  Herbert 
C.  Moss  and  George  Schnellhardt 
demonstrated  the  pruning  of  climb- 
ing, bush  and  polyantha  roses,  using 
actual  bushes  which  the  Society  pur- 
chased from  one  of  the  local  nursery- 
men. Speakers  also  answered  ques- 
tions from  the  members  attending. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  toward  somewhat 
longer  pruning,  especially  for  general 
garden  purposes.  Members  were  ad- 
vised to  prune  their  bushes  a  week  or 


two  earlier  this  year  because  of  the 
mild  winter  and  fairly  early  spring, 
thus  avoiding  possible  sap  bleeding. 
(As  a  result,  the  Annual  Show  will 
be  held  one  week  earlier.) 

— Waldemar  L.  Stein,  Vice-President 

Seattle  Rose  Society 

FORT  SMITH'S  PROGRAM 

A  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  or  Blaze 
rose  plant  in  every  yard  in  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  is  the  goal  of  a 
movement  started  by  the  Fort  Smith 
Rose  Society  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
John  W.  Carter,  Rose  Manor. 

Both  are  climbers  and  both  are 
brilliant  red  in  color.  The  Society 
members  agreed  to  ask  their  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  acquaintances  to 
plant  one  or  more  of  the  bushes  in 
their  yards  to  give  added  color  to  the 
city  as  a  whole  and  pointed  out  that 
the  plants  are  hardy  and  bloom  about 
Mother's  Day.  Most  of  the  members 
already  have  one  or  both  of  these 
varieties. 

DR.  DAVID   LUMSDEN 

At  the  age  of  73,  Dr.  David  Lums- 
den,  eminent  horticulturist,  died  at 
his  home  in  Battery  Park,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Lumsden  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society. 
In  his  later  years  his  interest  in  or- 
chids predominated  and  he  became  an 
expert  on  their  culture  but  he  did  not 
forget  about  roses.  He  became 
Secretary  of  the  American  Orchid 
Society  as  well  as  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bethesda  Community 
Garden  Club  and  was  active  in  the 
Potomac  Rose  Society  until  poor 
health  forced  him  from  participation. 

— W.  H.  YouNGMAN,  Garden  Editor, 

Washington  Star 


KANSAS  CITY  ROSE  SOCIETY 
HONORS      DR.      McFARLAND 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  acceptance  by  Dr.  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  "our  foremost  Rosarian  in 
these  United  States,"  of  the  Honor- 
ary Membership  extended  to  him  by 
the  Kansas  City  Rose  Society  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  friendly  interest  in 
their  work.  Dr.  McFarland  has  been 
especially  concerned  with  one  of  its 
major  projects,  the  development  of  the 
Kansas  City  Municipal  Rose  Garden. 

The  Kansas  City  Rose  Society 
commemorates  its  red-letter  day  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  May  or  the  first 
Sunday  in  June,  called  "The  Laura 
Conyers  Smith  Rose  Day"  and  Dr. 
McFarland  has  been  urged  to  attend 
the  celebration. 

OKLAHOMA'S    NEW    SLOGAN 

A  new  slogan,  "Five  in  Forty- 
Five,"  has  been  adopted  by  the  Club. 
It  means  that  every  Rose  Society 
member  should  bring  five  roses  (good, 
bad  or  indifferent)  to  the  spring  or 
fall  rose  show  in  1945.  This  seems  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  insure  the 
success  of  a  rose  show. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  current  year:  Mr.  C.  A. 
Birge,  President;  Mr.  C.  R.  Hayes, 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Clyde  Bowers, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Schwan,  Historian;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Walters,  Custodian. 

UTAH  ACTIVITY 

The  Municipal  Rose  Garden  at 
Salt  Lake  City  had  to  its  credit  dur- 
ing 1944  the  best  showing  of  its 
existence.  The  section  set  aside  for 
test  roses  brought  forth  many  good 
new  varieties,  some  of  which  will 


find  their  way  into  trade  channels. 
Regular  meeting  programs  have  been 
interesting,  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. Experience  in  arranging  ma- 
terial for  meetings  has  shown  that 
wide  variety,  with  a  few  exceptions 
such  as  slides  and  illustrative  ma- 
terial, receives  more  favorable  re- 
sponse. 

— W.  M.  Keller,  Secretary,  Utah  Rose  Society 

KNOXVILLE  SOCIETY 

The  members  of  the  Knoxville 
Rose  Society,  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
are  planning  to  offer  to  make  a  plant- 
ing of  roses  at  the  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. They  are  also  looking  forward, 
after  the  war,  to  a  Municipal  Rose 
Garden  in  Knoxville  and  hope  to 
achieve  it  with  the  help  of  other  gar- 
den-minded organizations. 


Our  New  Catalogue 

Designed  from  cover  to  cover 
to  help  you  plan  and  plant  your 
garden,  our  catalogue  lists,  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  in  natural 
colors  plants  for  every  purpose 
and  for  every  pockctbook — Hardy 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Un- 
usual Evergreen  Shrubs,  Lilacs, 
Clematis  and  other  Vines,  Per- 
ennials— new  and  old,  and  Old- 
Fashioned  Roses,  as  well  as 
the  new  varieties.  Truly  a  book 
you  will  read  and  keep  and  use. 
FREE  East  of  Miss.;  25  cts.  else- 
where. Send  today! 
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PACIFIC  ROSE  SOCIETY  HEARS 
MRS.  PACKARD 

Members  enjoyed  hearing  Mrs. 
Judith  Hills  Packard  speak  on  "Roses 
as  Colorful  Garden  Decorations." 
Mrs.  Packard  has  the  reputation  of 
growing  beautiful  roses  under  diffi- 
cult soil  conditions.  A  practical 
pruning  demonstration  was  given. 

Mr.  Douglass  Houghton,  Mem- 
bership Chairman,  is  working  hard 
on  the  membership  drive.  The  rose 
is  the  National  Flower  and  Mr. 
Houghton  is  urging  that  all  co- 
operate in  obtaining  new  members 
for  the  Pacific  and  American  Rose 
Societies. 

EAST  BAY  COUNTIES 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current 
year  are:  Mr.  Sidney  Munro,  Presi- 


dent; Mr.  J.  D.  Bingham,  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Laing, 
Secretary;  and  Messrs.  James  Parma- 
lee  and  Dr.  C.  V.  Covell,  Trustees. 
The  Society  compiles  a  list  of  ap- 
proved rose  varieties  each  year  which 
is  considered  quite  valuable,  inas- 
much as  the  members  have  gardens 
containing  from  fifty  to  twelve  hun- 
dred rose  plants. 

—Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Laing,  Secretary, 
East  Bay  Counties  Rose  Society 

ROSE  MEMORIAL 

The  community  of  three  thousand 
persons  in  Otsego,  Michigan,  which 
has  shared  heavily  in  the  casualty 
lists,  maintains  a  novel  memorial  to 
its  war  dead — because  one  of  them 
loved  and  worked  with  roses. 

When    Lieutenant    Frank    Klein- 


GLAD lOLUS 

^  flower  Beautiful 

The    1945   Gladiolus  Year   Book 

and  3  Seasonal  Supplements 

FREE 

with  $2.00  Membership 

in  the  New  England  Gladiolus  Society 

A  Friendly  International  Non-Assessable  Society 
Devoted  to  the  Furtherance  of  Gladiolus  Culture. 

The  240-Page  Year  Book  and  32-Page  Supplements 
Are  a  Storehouse  of  Authoritative  Information  on 
Culture,  Classification,  Hybridizing,  Exhibitions, 
New  Varieties,  etc.  and  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Send  for  Your  Membership  Today  and  Receive  Your 
Book  Free,  to  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  GLADIOLUS  SOCIETY, Box 2R, Norwood, Mass. 
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brink,  who  cultivated  roses  from  boy- 
hood, was  lost  in  the  North  Atlantic 
nearly  two  years  ago,  his  picture  was 
placed  in  a  downtown  store  window 
and  his  parents  decorated  it  with  his 
favorite  flower. 
Out  of  that  incident  came  the  cus- 
\       tom  of  placing  the  picture  of  each 
I       succeeding  casualty  in  the  window  in 
a  wreath  of  roses.  xt      v       -r 

— New  York  Times 

Entry  Cards  for  Your  Rose 

Show 

As  a  suggestion  to  save  a  little  ex- 
pense in  your  rose  or  flower  show, 


Swift  &  Company  offers  to  supply 
entry  cards  without  cost.  They  are 
so  arranged  that  the  section,  class 
and  other  pertinent  information  can 
be  clearly  marked  and  they  may  be 
folded  too  in  order  that  the  exhibi- 
tor's name  will  not  show  until 
opened  after  the  judging.  While 
there  is  some  advertising  visible  on 
the  open  card,  it  is  in  good  taste  and 
is  in  no  way  objectionable. 

Requests  should  be  sent  to  Swift 
&  Company,  Plant  Food  Division, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


Two  Letters  from  Europe 

(every  day  I  heard  the  speaker  for  the 
B.B.C.  say  "Courage!  We  will  drive 
out  the  Boches."). 
Then  in  1943  there  was   "Vive  la 


Varces,  France 
January  17, 1945 
Dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McFarland, 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  receive  greet- 
ings from  Breeze  Hill  accompanied  by 
a  green  bunch  of  holly,  the  symbol  of 
hope.  Our  sufferings  and  troubles 
under  the  inhuman  occupation  have 
been  very  great  but  on  August  16,  the 
day  when  your  cars  filled  with  your 
soldiers  and  our  Free  French  de- 
livered us,  we  finally  breathed  again, 
thanks  to  you.  Since  then  our  physi- 
cal suffering,  especially  our  priva- 
tions, have  not  unfortunately  de- 
creased— on  the  contrary,  this  winter 
is  one  of  the  most  severe  and  trying 
for  many  people. 

Happily  I  have  had  my  roses  as  di- 
version and  if  I  have  multiplied  them 
five  or  six  times  less,  they  are  all 
there — the  good  ones  2  or  3  feet  tall, 
apart  from  those  for  Bagatelle,  which 
have  grown  to  6  or  8  feet.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  raise  three  or  four 
times  as  much  foodstuff. 

First  I  put  out  the  rose,  "Courage" 


Protect  Your   Garden    Against 
Insects  and  Diseases  .  .  .  Use 

MECHLING'S 

DUSTS  AND  SPRAYS! 


SULROTE 


Rotenone-Sulfur  Dusting  Mixture.  Con- 
trols Mexican  Bean  Beetles,  Cabbage 
Worms,  Flea  Beetles,  Thrips,  Mildew, 
Leaf  Spot. 


HYDROXCIDE 


Bordeaux  -  Arsenical  complete  spray. 
Controls  Insects  and  Diseases  on  Pota- 
toes, Tomatoes,  Garden  Vegetables, 
Small  Fruits. 


SPOR-GO 


Copper  Mildew  Spray  Powder.  High 
copper  content.  Controls  Blight,  Mil- 
dew, Leaf  Spot.  No  unsightly  residue. 

MECHL1ND  BRDS-CHENIDU-S 

MVWION  arMNtlMI.  CNKMICM.  OWWMIO 

12  South  1 2th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Sold  By  Leading  Garden  Supply  Dealers 

*Rti.  U.  S.  Pat.  Offict  \T.M.  Gin.  Chtm.  Co. 
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France,"  gold  medal,  Bagatelle,  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  commendation! 
The  foreign  gold  medal  went  to 
Kordes. 

I  must  say  that  when  I  sent  the 
name,  "Vive  la  France"  in  June, 
1943  I  did  not  know  that  the  Ger- 
mans   were    offering    some    roses. 

In  1944  the  Germans  received  a 
certificate;  I  was  second  "Demain." 
In  the  fall  of  1944  I  put  out  my  best 
rose,  "Lumiere."  In  June  1945,  I 
have  entered  in  the  Bagatelle  con- 
test a  beautiful  rose  which  I  call 
"La  Victoire." 

And  finally  for  1946  I  have  just 
sent  a  red  remontant  climber  with 
large,  half-full  flowers,  "Vox  Pop- 
uli"  and  an  ideal  rose,  "Vierge  de 
la  Delivrance."  I  hope  that  1945 
will  see  the  name,  "La  Victoire" 
justified. 

Mr.  Pyle  wrote  to  me.  I  asked 
him  for  news  of  you  as  well  as  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Kirk  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your 
health,  I  am 

Most  sincerely, 

Charles  Mallerin 

(Translation  by  Catherine  Meikle, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.) 

San  Feliu  de  Llobregat 
Barcelona,  Spain 
September  23,  1944 

Dear  Dr.  McFarland: 

Today  I  have  returned  from  my 
house  in  Alcanada  (Island  of  Mal- 
lorca)  and  among  various  letters  I 
find  yours  of  July  25,  which  I  hasten 
to  answer  at  once. 

I  am  still  alive  and  enjoying  per- 
fect health,  which  I  hope  is  true  of 


you.  I  rejoice  over  the  progress  of  the 
American  Rose  Society;  salute  on  my 
part  the  Secretary,  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen. 

Even  in  these  times  of  storm,  I 
continue  eagerly  my  pollenization 
projects,  as  our  friend,  J.  H.  Nicolas 
used  to  say,  and  I  hope  that  com- 
munications may  become  normal 
speedily  so  that  I  may  send  my  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  all  the  rose 
novelties  that  I  have  produced  during 
these  last  years,  among  them  some 
miniatures. 

I  am  studying  a  rosebush  that 
might  be  called  "Eclipse  Perfection;" 
it  resembles  the  "Eclipse,"  but 
surpasses  it. 

This  year  in  my  labors  my  obses- 
sion has  been  the  element  of  color. 
I  am  trying  to  secure  roses  of  very 
vivid  colors.  Among  what  I  have 
secured  in  miniature,  there  is  a  very 
pretty  one  of  single  blooms. 

Among  recently  received  roses 
there  stands  out  "Mme.  A.  Meillard" 
of  Francis  Meillard  and  "Vive  la 
France"  of  Mallerin.  In  our  country 
they    produce    marvelous     flowers. 

The  American  rose  bush  "Texas 
Centennial"  is  now  very  popular  in 
our  country,  and  florists  are  planting 
it    in    quantities    for    cut    flowers. 

With  best  wishes  to  you,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Pedro  Dot 

(Translated  by  W.  D.  Meikle, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.) 


How  Odd 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  would 
faint  at  the  sight  of  a  rose,  Bacon  would 
become  infuriated,  while  Marie  of  the 
Medici  could  not  stand  roses  even  in 
pictures. 


WESTERN  ROSES 

Fred  W.  Walters,  Executive  Secretary,  Pacific  Rose  Society, 

La  Canada,  California 


In  the  last  article  winter  spraying 
pruning  and  fertilizing  were  dis- 
cussed. We  are  now  at  the  time  of 
year  when  the  first  blooms  are  show- 
ing in  the  warmer  sections  of  the 
United  States  such  as  in  Southern 
California  and  it  is  time  to  begin  our 
spring  cultural  program. 

SPRAYING 

The  spraying  program  is  the  great- 
est problem  and  the  one  that  prob- 
ably takes  the  most  time  in  the  ma- 
jority of  rose  gardens.  In  the  pre- 
vious article,  winter  or  dormant 
spraying  was  mentioned  and  highly 
recommended.  If  this  type  of  spray- 
ing was  used,  you  will  not  have  to 
spray  as  much  at  this  time  and  during 
the  succeeding  few  weeks. 

Here  in  the  Southwest,  mildew  and 
orange  rust  are  our  worst  enemies. 
There  is  some  blackspot  in  places, 
and  as  you  go  farther  north,  it  be- 
comes more  serious.  Our  climate  is 
more  conducive  to  mildew  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  fungous  disease 
group. 

As  for  the  control  of  these  diseases. 
Spraying  seems  to  be  generally  better 
for  us  than  dusting  although  some 
are  having  good  results  with  dusts. 
In  either  case,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  After  any  of  these  diseases 
get  started,  some  damage  is  bound  to 
be  done  and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
prevent  further  injury. 

Usually  we  do  not  have  a  long 
continuous  spell  of  warm,  damp 
weather  which  blackspot  and  orange 
rust  like  so  well.  We  did  have  such 
conditions  a  few  years  ago  and  if  we 


should  have  them  again,  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do;  spray  right 
now  with  a  good  fungicide.  Both 
sides  of  the  leaves  and  the  ground 
around  the  bushes  should  be  sprayed. 

It  is  very  likely  that  ideal  condi- 
tions for  mildew  will  be  present  some- 
time in  the  spring.  Warm  days 
changing  quickly  at  sundown  to  very 
cool  nights  together  with  fog  en- 
courages mildew.  Fortunately,  it 
can  be  controlled  more  easily  than 
the  other  common  fungous  diseases. 
Again  it  is  prevention.  You  usually 
can  tell  soon  enough  to  spray  in  time 
to  prevent  mildew,  provided  you 
have  the  time  to  spray.  The  type  of 
spray  to  use  is,  of  course,  a  fungicide 
spray. 

We  have  our  share  of  bugs  that 
bother  our  roses.  The  most  common 
insects  in  the  spring  are  the  aphids 
and  believe  me,  they  can  literally 
cover  the  tips  of  the  new  canes  and 
the  buds.  They  multiply  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  really  a  problem  to  control 
them.  You  spray  and  then  the  next 
day  it  may  look  as  if  you  had  never 
sprayed  when  you  see  all  of  those 
little  pests  still  on  your  roses.  If  you 
have  used  a  good  insecticide,  those 
are  not  the  same  aphids  but  a  new 
crop  so  do  not  become  discouraged. 
Spray  and  then  spray  again  and  you 
will  get  control.  If  you  are  fortunate 
to  live  where  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  lady  bugs,  then  part  of  your  prob- 
lem is  solved  because  they  like  aphids 
and  devour  many  of  them. 

FERTILIZING 

If  you  are  going  to  mulch  your 
roses,  most  of  you  have  done  so  by 
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now  here  in  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
Also  you  have  very  likely  put  on  the 
first  application  of  commercial  fertil- 
izer. When  the  roses  start  to  bloom 
or  a  week  or  so  before,  it  is  all  right 
to  add  a  little  more  commercial 
fertilizer  if  there  is  to  be  a  rose  show 
in  your  community  such  as  the 
Pacific  Rose  Society  is  holding  on 
April  28  and  29  at  the  Rose  Bowl  in 
Pasadena.  Also,  most  of  your  local 
flower  shows  have  a  section  for  roses 
so  why  not  exhibit  some  of  your 
blooms?  You  will  get  pleasure  from 
it  and  at  the  same  time  help  the  show 
and  give  other  people  an  opportunity 
to  see  some  nice  roses. 

Good  foliage  (from  proper  spray- 
ing), long  canes  and  proper  size 
flowers  with  good  color  (from  fertil- 
izing) will  help  you  win  at  any  show. 

IRRIGATION 

This  heading  may  seem  strange  to 
many  of  you  rosarians  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  but  to  us  here  in  the 
West  generally  and  Pacific  South- 
west in  particular,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant item  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant. Our  roses  will  grow  with- 
out spraying  or  fertilization  but 
without  water,  well,  they  would 
just  barely  exist  if  at  all.  Of  course, 
if  we  did  not  spray  or  fertilize,  we 
would  not  have  prize  blooms  or  as 
many  of  them  but  the  bushes  would 
grow  to  a  certain  extent. 

People  ask,  "How  often  and  how 
much  should  I  water?"  The  answer 
is,  "As  often  as  they  need  it."  To 
many  that  sounds  as  if  you  are  evad- 
ing the  question,  but  you  are  not. 
In  the  spring,  we  may  get  enough  rain 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  irrigate  at 
all  and  then  again  we  may  have  to 
start  early  and  irrigate  often. 


The  ground  must  be  kept  damp 
especially  from  a  depth  of  six  inches 
down  to  several  feet;  therefore,  when 
you  irrigate,  soak  the  ground  so  that 
the  water  gets  down  to  the  deep  roots. 
How  you  irrigate  is  not  important  if 
you  irrigate  properly  which  means 
supplying  enough  water.  Some  ro- 
sarians use  a  basin  around  the  bushes, 
some  ditch  irrigate  and  others  like 
myself  irrigate  overhead.  Each  gar- 
den lends  itself  to  a  certain  type  bet- 
ter than  to  some  others;  use  the  type 
best  suited  to  your  own  garden.  Of 
course,  your  soil  and  your  climate 
will  help  control  your  type  of  irriga- 
tion. Near  the  ocean  where  the  air 
is  damp  and  there  is  more  fog,  the 
people  cannot  use  overhead  irriga- 
tion to  the  advantage  that  we  can 
farther  inland  where  the  air  is  dryer 
and  there  is  less  fog. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  removing  the  blossoms  from 
your  rose  bushes,  either  for  cut  flow- 
ers or  because  they  have  withered, 
cut  them  off  correctly.  This  will 
help  the  bush  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter blooms  and  will  also  help  you  in 
your  pruning  later  on.  It  is  usually 
best  to  cut  back  to  the  third  eye  or 
bud  although  it  may  be  desirable  to 
leave  two  or  possibly  four  buds  if  it 
will  help  in  keeping  the  shape  of 
your  bush.  If  you  are  growing  Belle 
of  Portugal,  prune  it  after  it  finishes 
blooming  in  the  spring. 


The  hybrid  polyantha  variety,  Lafayette, 
was  first  sent  to  this  country  from  France 
under  the  name  of  Joseph  Guy.  The 
American  introducer  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  change  the  name  because  "Guy"  is 
used  so  much  in  American  slang. 
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Experience  Is  the  Best  Teacher 

Major  George  L.  Koehn,  Portland,  Oregon 
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The  commercial  grower  must  of 
necessity  follow  well-established  cul- 
tural rules  if  he  expects  to  stay  in 
business.  But  the  average  rose  fan, 
while  riding  his  hobby  can  try  this 
or  that  before  reaching,  if  not  his 
final  goal,  at  least  the  combination  of 
methods  which  he  finds  best  suited 
to  his  own  particular  needs,  con- 
venience, and  desires.  Hormones  and 
vitamins,  tea-  or  tablespoonfuls  of 
this  and  that,  high  or  low  pruning, 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  cul- 
tivation or  mulching — all  soon  or 
late  are  tested  for  their  merits  in  the 
average  rose  garden. 

The  usual  outcome  of  these  ad- 
ventures is  a  return  to  general  basic 
principles,  which  may  have  been 
soft-pedaled  during  the  search  for 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
The  compost  pile — most  ancient  sym- 
bol of  fertility — is  coming  back  again. 
Manures,  more  bothersome  than 
easily  applied  chemicals,  are  also 
returning  to  favor.  Bacterial  action, 
mainspring  of  fertility,  without 
which  life  on  this  planet  would  soon 
cease,  releases  vital  elements  of  the 
soil  for  roots  to  absorb.  If  analysis 
of  garden  loam  well  enriched  with 
compost  and  manure  still  shows 
deficiencies  that  commercial  fertili- 
zers can  supply,  these  can  then  be 
added.  Both  are  beneficial  when  used 
to  the  limit  of  their  usefulness. 

The  experience  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  during  the  many  hours  and 
years  I  have  spent  in  my  rose  garden, 
convinces  me  that  good  drainage  and 


soil  aeration  are  the  first  considera- 
tions for  a  successful  rose  garden. 
Without  them,  fertilizers,  dusts,  and 
sprays  help  little.  Some,  in  fact,  may 
almost  be  dispensed  with  if  these 
conditions  have  been  well  met. 

Roses  like  moisture  at  their  roots 
while  growing,  but  not  wet  feet 
during  winter  dormancy. 

I  spend  many  happy  hours  in  my 
rose  garden  and  think  I  have  a  pretty 
good  one,  yet  know  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  How?  Well,  here  is 
the  garden  of  my  dreams: 

My  plot,  like  most  city  lots  upon 
which  cellar  excavations  have  been 
spread,  is  higher  than  the  street. 
That     spells     easy     drainage.      My 
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The  New  Buckwheat  Hull 
Mulch  That  Protects 

Easy  to  use,  this  new  Buck- 
wheat Hull  Mulch  is  just  the 
thing  for  your  flowering  shrubs, 
roses,  azaleas,  rhododendrons, 
annuals  and  perennials.  Clean, 
odorless,  holds  soil  moisture, 
keeps  down  weeds.  Light 
weight,  but  will  not  blow  away. 
100  lbs.  will  cover  130  square 
ft.  1  in.  deep. 

100  lbs.  $2.50  ppd. 
500  lbs.  $10.50  ppd. 

No  shipments  west  of  Miss.  River 
Descriptive  folder  on  request 

LARROWE'S 

COHOCTON,   N.  Y. 
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scheme  will  some  day  be  to  dig  out 
my  beds  2  feet— yes,  I  might  go  for 
3  feet  deep,  and  lay  a  tile  at  the 
bottom,  with  elbows  at  the  ends  for 
vertical  tiles  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  beds.  On  hot  summer  days  I  can 
drop  a  hose  into  this  tile  and  "fill 

er  up. 

If  I  put  a  bit  of  strawy  manure  and 
coarse  crushed  phosphate  rock  on 
top  of  the  tile,  so  much  the  better. 
The  underground  aeration  supplied 
by  the  tile  promotes  bacterial  action, 
and  roots  will  soon  reach  down  for 
this  extra  nourishment.    But  hold: 


I  almost  forgot.  This  tile  works 
both  ways,  summer  irrigation  and 
winter  drainage!  So  instead  of  an 
elbow  at  the  lowest  end,  I  place  a  T 
with  a  valve  cemented  in,  which  I 
can  turn  off  in  summer  and  on  in 
winter— by  a  rod  long  enough  to 
reach  it.  A  2-inch  pipe  from  the 
valve  to  outlet  will  carry  off  the 
winter  water  fast  enough. 

It  is  too  late  to  patent  my  scheme, 
since  it  is  already  in  operation  else- 
where. In  fact,  one  Portland  rosarian 
installed  it  in  her  rose  beds  twenty 
years  ago  and  it  still  works  perfectly. 
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EVERBLOOMING       CLIMBERS 

What  are  the  best  ever-blooming  climb- 
ers for  this  reiionl  (Toledo^  Ohio^ 

—M.S.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  best  is  New  Dawn,  which  is 
consistently  good.  Others  that  are 
reliably  recurrent  are  Mermaid,  Pros- 
perity, Hamburg,  Ednah  Thomas, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas  and  Ghislaine  de 
Feligonde.  The  climbing  hybrid 
teas  will  all  repeat.  For  best  results, 
all  require  heavy  winter  protection; 
save  as  much  old  wood  as  possible 
from  year  to  year. 


LEAF  CUTTER  BEES 

Can  you  identify  the  insect  or  worm 

which  cuts  round  and  clean  holes  about 

half  the  size  of  a  dime  in  the  leaves  of 

some  rose  plants? 

— G.  M.  S.,  Hinckley,  Illinois 

These  are  the  leaf  cutter  bees  which 
resemble  bumblebees  in  appearance. 
By  means  of  their  biting  mouthparts 
they  cut  out  neat  circular  pieces  from 


the  leaves  of  rose  and  other  plants  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  their  nests. 
These  pieces  are  molded  and  cemented 
together  to  form  thimble-shaped 
cells  or  compartments,  one  above  the 
other  in  hollowed  out  stems  of  bram- 
bles or  other  pithy  plants.  The 
young  develop  in  these  cells,  feeding 
on  nectar  and  pollen  stored  there  by 

the   adult   before   laying   the   eggs. 

— W.  E.  B. 

PATENTED  ROSES 

May    a    private    gardener    pollinize 

other     roses    from     patented     varieties! 

— N.  DeH.,  Estacada,  Oregon 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  using 

the  pollen  from  a  patented  variety  in 

breeding  work. 

*-'  D    c  A 

PINE  NEEDLES 

Do  the  pine  needles  that  fall  in  my 
rose  bed  from  a  nearby  tree  hurt  the 
roses?  _s.  H.  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

There  is  little  danger  of  your  ex- 
periencing much  difficulty  from  the 
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pine  needles;  there  is  more  chance  of 

harm  from  the  shade  that  may  be  cast 

if  the  tree  is  too  near.   You  may  find 

it    desirable    to    fertilize    the    bed 

slightly  more  than  if  the  pine  needles 

were  not  there. 

— R.  C.  A. 

CUTTING  BLOOMS 

Is  it  better  to  cut  roses  with  long  or 

short  stems? 

— F.  B.,  Dayton,  N.J. 

During  the  growing  season,  it  is 
usually  well  to  cut  the  stems  only  as 
long  as  will  actually  be  used  in  the 
arrangements.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  like  to  remove  any  more  of  the 
wood  than  is  necessary  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  want  to  fully  enjoy 
our  roses. 

— R.  C  A. 


100,000  Home  Gardeners 
Read  FLOWER  GROWER 

AMERICA'S  OUTSTANDING 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

Authoritatively  covers  flowers,  fruits 

and  vegetables. 
Written  by  experts 
for  amateurs. 

1  year  $2.50 

2  years  $4.00 

Mail  your 
subscription 
or  write  for 

a  sample 
copy. 

FLOWER  GROWER 

Albany  1,  New  York 
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When  Time 
Is  Short  •  •  • 

That's  when  you'll  really  appreciate 
the  modern  convenience  Yigoro  brings 
to  your  gardening.  It's  ideal  for  roses, 
as  hundreds  of  rosarians  know  from 
experience.  And . .  it's  fine  for  your 
other  gardening,  tool 

This  square  meal  can  save  you 
many  precious  hours  during  these 
war  years.  It's  so  easy  to  use.  And 
this  one  product  is  all  you  need  to  as- 
sure your  roses,  lawns,  perennials, 
annuals,  shrubs,  trees,  and  vegetables 
a  real  square  meal. 

Vigoro  supplies  plants  with  all  of 
the  many  different  plant-food  ele- 
ments they  require  from  the  soil. 
Use  it  on  everything  and  see  how  it 
cuts  your  feeding  time  while  helping 
you  obtain  finer  results. 


COMPLETE  PLANT  FOOD 
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PRODUCT    OF    SWIFT   S.    COMPANY 


Your  roses  will  give  you  greater  en- 
joyment if  fed  regularly  with  Vigoro. 
Used  and  recommended  by  many 
leading  rosarians,  Vigoro  supplies  all 
of  the  many  different  plant  food 
elements  roses  require  from  the  soil 
for  finest  growth. 


WHO'S  WHO? 
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MISS  HELEN   M.  TOTTY 

Miss  Helen  M.  Totty  of  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  outstanding  women  rose  grow- 
ers. She  took  over  her  father's 
(Charles  H.  Totty)  business  at  his 
death  a  few  years  ago  and  is  the  only 
woman  member  of  Roses  Incor- 
porated. 

Miss  Totty  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Horticulture 
Society  of  New  York  and  also  is  on 
the  board  of  the  International  Flower 
Show  Committee.  All  the  execu- 
tives of  Totty's  are  women  and  since 
the  war,  some  girls  and  women  are 
doing  greenhouse  work. 

Miss  Totty  didn't  plan  to  be  a  rose 


grower  when  she  attended  St.  Eliza- 
beth's College.  She  had  traveled  ex- 
tensively with  her  father,  in  Europe, 
the  West  and  Canada  and  had  ab- 
sorbed a  good  deal  of  flower  knowl- 
edge. 

She  personally  supervises  the  men 
workers  and  the  growing.  She  likes 
to  get  ungloved  hands  in  the  soil  and 
has  her  own  victory  garden  and  her 
own  rose  and  flower  garden  that  she 
and  her  father  developed.  She  de- 
fines her  personal  rose  garden  as  no- 
body's business  but  her  own  and  in 
addition  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
bushes,  are  beds  of  flowers  with 
which  she  is  experimenting.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  to 
identify  all  and  when  she  has  parties 
for  horticulturists,  that's  a  game  they 
play,  but  few  win. 

In  ordinary  times  she  oversees  the 
propagation  of  up  to  500,000  plants 
per  year;  however,  since  the  war, 
some  of  the  greenhouses  are  given 
over  to  raising  tons  of  tomatoes  and 
beet  greens.  As  many  as  80,000  roses 
have  gone  out  for  a  Mother's  Day 
trade.  Summer  is  a  slow  time  so  that 
is  when  Miss  Totty  goes  traveling. 

"I  think  flower  growing  is  fine 
work  for  women.  It  is  so  creative, 
always  something  new  bobbing  up. 
And  what  is  more,  there  is  so  much 
true  comradeship  in  the  work." 

Her  father  would  have  been  very 
proud  of  his  daughter  and  her  work. 
At  one  time  or  another,  he  was  head 
of  most  of  the  large  horticultural  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  and,  in 
fact,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  and  served  it 
as  Treasurer  and  Trustee. 

— Edna  A.  W.  Teall,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Courtesy  Newark  Evening  News 


REVIEW  OF  VIEWS 


House  Beautiful  recently  asked  fifty- 
four  top  professionals  and  ofl^cial 
rosarians  of  the  Men's  Garden  Club 
of  America  to  name  their  favorite 
dozen  roses.  The  findings  of  this  poll 
are  summarized  in  an  article  in  the 
March  issue.  It  makes  most  interest- 
ing reading  for  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society. 

The  tabulation  of  the  poll  shows 
thirty-seven  roses  as  top  favorites 
with  this  group  of  men.  The  list 
contains  one  climber  (Paul's  Scar- 
let); three  floribundas  (Betty  Trior, 
Donald  Prior,  Pinocchio);  three  roses 
introduced  in  1944  (Lowell  Thomas, 
Sweet  Sixteen,  Fred  Edmunds);  and 
two  which  are  1945  introductions 
(Mirandy,  Show  Girl). 

As  I  thought  it  might  be  extremely 
interesting  to  compare  the  selections 
of  these  outstanding  rose  growers 
with  those  of  just  plain  amateurs 
such  as  you  and  I,  I  turned  to  page  94 
of  the  November-December  Rose 
Magazine.  Here  the  All-Time  Hit 
Parade  shows  a  total  of  thirty-one 
rose  favorites.  In  this  list,  we  find 
twenty-two  out  of  twenty-eight  of 
the  former  selections.  When  the 
findings  of  a  group  such  as  House 
Beautiful  solicited,  and  those  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  membership  are  so  nearly  in 
accord,  this  should  make  a  splendid 
guide  to  follow  when  selecting  roses 
1    for  your  garden. 

I        Here  are  the  roses  which  are  shown 
i     on  both  lists: 

I  Charlotte  Armstrong 


k 
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Christopher  Stone 

Condesa  de  Sastago 

Comtesse  Vandal 

Crimson  Glory 

Eclipse 

Etoile  de  Hollande 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Golden  Dawn 

Good  News 

Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte 

Joanna  Hill 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 

Poinsettia 

President  Herbert  Hoover 

Radiance 

Red  Radiance 

Sceur  Therese 

There  are  many  other  splendid 
roses  which  are  favorites  with  gar- 
deners but  the  twenty-two  shown 
above  are  outstanding  and  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  grow  and  thrive  in 
practically  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
try. Any  of  these  can  be  planted 
with  the' knowledge  that  they  repre- 
sent the  best  in  rosedom. 

The  fifty-four  experts  were  also 
asked  to  name  the  one  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  successful  rose  growing. 
Although  there  was  quite  a  diver- 
gence of  thought  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion, the  editors  have  summarized 
the  various  opinions  and  included  the 
tabulation  in  the  article.  It  is  most 
worth  while  reading. 

— ^The  Rose  Hobbyist 
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For  New  Members   Enrolled  During  January  and  February 


BoBBiNK  ik  Atkins  Company- 
Mr.  Ashley  H.  Clague—  2 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Clark — 2 
Tnii  Conard-Pyle  Company — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Creighton— 2 
Mr.  James  Fergus— 2 
Mr.  W.  O.  Frost,  Sr.  -2 
Dr.  O.  C.  Frundt— 3 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Jackson — 2 
Knoxville  Rose  Society — 8 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland— 4 
Dr.  L.  M.  Massey — 2 


12 


Oklahoma  Rose  Society — 8 
Pacific  Rose  Society — 11 
Mr.  C.  E.  Pfister— 4 
Portland  Rose  Society — 41 
Mr.  J.  W.  Prickett — 2 
Roanoke  Rose  Society — 5 
Rose  Manufacturing  Company — 3 
Seattle  Rose  Society — 7 
Traverse  City  Rose  Society— 11 
Tulsa  Rose  Club — 10 
Watertown  Rose  Society — 5 
Mr.  Melvin  Wyant — 2 


Registrations 


The  following  variety  names  have 
been  tentatively  registered  with  the 
American  Rose  Society.  Unless  ob- 
jections are  raised  within  thirty 
days,  the  names  will  be  permanently 
assigned  to  the  varieties  described 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society. 

No.  857  Horace    McFarland.      HT. 
The  Conard-Pyle  Company. 


No.  858  Christmas  Red.     HT.     The 

Brownells. 
No.  859  Jet.    HT.   The  Brownells. 
No.  860  Indian   Red.   HT.    The 

Brownells. 
No.  861  G.    I.  Joe.     HT.     Parmen- 

tier's  Roses. 
No.  862  Peace.  HT.  The  Conard-Pyle 

Company. 
No.  863  Climbing     Break     O'Day. 

CHT.   The  Brownells. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

117.  Fertilizer  Program  for  Your  Flower  Garden.  Alexander  Mcjunkin 
Booklet  of  10  pages.    Particularly  for  California  gardeners. 

118.  Color  Chart  by  New  England  Gladiolus  Society,  Inc. 

119.  Diseases  of  the  Rose  in  Arizona 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  ot  Arizona 

120  American  Rose  Magazine,  Volume  1,  No.  1— Volume  2,  No.  12. 

March  1933  -  December  1938. 
American  Rose  Magazine,  Volume  3,  No.   1  -  Volume  5,  No.   9. 

January  1939  -June  1944. 

121  American  Rose  Quarterly,  Volume  1,  No  1  -  Volume  3,  No.  4. 

March  1930  -  December  1932. 

122.  The  World  Was  My  Garden    David  Fairchild 

494  pages.  An  intensely  interesting  biography  of  a  famous  horticulturist, 
profusely  illustrated.  It  was  presented  by  Edward  Birch,  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey. 
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Come  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual 


in  the  Rose  Capital  of  America 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK- June  15  to  July  4 

Attend  the  A.R.S.  Ceremonies,  FESTIVAL  HIGHLIGHTS 

David  Fuerstenberg  Award  American  Rose  Society 

in  honor  of  J. «  P.  Modern  Rose  Fuerslenbers  Award          June  15 

Mary  Margaret  McBride  '^Vl\!t^l^^;^l!^:^^.^J']       „ 

Awarded  posthumously  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas,  direct  from  the  Rose  Garden       June  15 

to  be  received  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nicolas  from  Old  Dirt  Dobber  Day 

President  Erdman  and  other  A.R.S.  officials,  Se?woV'kTroad?as"'5a^  a.m. 

with  such  members  of  the  Society  as  can  be  observing  the  Festival June  16 

in   attendance    under    wartime    travel    con-  Moonlight  and  Roses  Dance 

ditions.    The  award  will  be  broadcast  over  Army  and  Navy  Personnel 

radio  station  WEAF,  New  York.  as  special  guests                         June  16 

Connie  Stackpole 

3,000  Varieties  of  Roses,  ontheYankeeNetworkll:15a.m. , 

OAA  AAA  Di.^A.  :_  Dl...^.^  direct  from  Rose  Garden June  18 
ver  20,000  Plants  in  Bloom 

in  lheJ.«P.  Rose  Gardens  "'"s^adon'wLS  chicKo            ,         ,„ 

Yearly,  the  Festival  ,.i  Ro.es  is  the  meca,  '^^'"'  ^2"  ^'^'^ 

of   rosarians    when    the    naLionally-knovvn  Flower  Arrangements 

Ti            oni-^^          1                    .^1-  Guest  arrangers  from  Detroit         ,          ^_ 

Jackson  (^  Perkms  test  gardens  are  at  their  Federated  Garden  Clubs  June23 

height  of  first  bloom.  Kiddies  Rose  Parade 

m%        •         ^t  %s^       t%         -  with  bands,  floats,                             ,            ^_ 

Preview  of  New  Roses  ^ose  costumes,  etc June  23 

for  1946  Introduction  RuH,  Mosher  Place 

Rose   Society  meir.bers    in    particular   are   always  on StationWWJ Detroit 8:45 a.m.  June 24 

interested  in  the  test  plots  of  new  Modern  Roses  Special  Festival  Music 

for  introduction  in  coming  years     hybridizations  ^     j^^^^  ^^^     Ensemble 

and  discoveries  or  the  J. &F.  Department  or  Plant  -^                     -^ 

Research.  Special  Days  for  Rose  Societies, 

GOOD  NEWS!  Modern  Rose  plants  Garden  Clubs,  Horticulturists,  etc. 

will  again  be  in  good  supply  for  the  r    a-      t  n                 j\i     'i    /        » 

1945  Fall  Planting  Season  Festival  Program  Matled  on  Request 

Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

NEWARK,        NEW      YORK 
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There's  a  Thrill  to  Be  Had 

when  you  see  a  new  Rose  open  ior  you  lor  the  first  time — but  it  is 
perfect  rapture  if  that  Rose  is  one  that  "just  has  everything/'  as  Clarence 
Perkins  of  Pleasanton  said,  last  year,  of  our  famous  new  Rose  to  be 
offered  next  Autumn. 

Even  the  most  skilled  of  hybridists  would  count  it  a  triumph  if  once 
in  a  life-time  his  fingers  and  brain  might  evolve  a  creation  like  this! 
Plants  of  it  came  to  us  from  France  just  before  the  gates  were  shut 
tight  by  the  invasion  by  Germany.  There  has  been  time  for  extensive 
tests  and  already  top  scoring  awards  have  been  made. 

During  the  same  week  that  Berlin  capitulated,  the  Germans  in  Italy 
surrendered  and  "Hitler  expired,"  this  sensation  of  the  Rose  World 
was  christened  with  the  timely  name  of  ^' Peace."  While  Delegates  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  were  struggling  to  frame  a  structure 
that  would  insure  the  world  from  future  wars,  the  American  Rose 
Society,  at  the  Rose  Show  of  the  Pacific  Rose  Society,  near  the  Rose 
Bowl  in  Pasadena,  sponsored  the  christening.  The  ceremony  was 
further  symbolized  by  three  white  doves,  and  graced  by  the  favorite 
Hollywood  Star,  Jinx  Falkenberg.  Dr.  W.  W.  Horsley  of  Lovell,  Wyoming, 
officiated  for  the  American  Rose  Society. 

All  leading  American  Rose  growers  and  dealers  will  share  in  the 
distribution  to  begin  next  Autumn. 

Peace  is  not  a  colorless  Rose  of  dead  white — but  it  is  vivid  with  the 
colors  of  the  dawn  as  of  a  new  era;  it  is  rich  and  vital,  with  great  blooms 
abundantly  endowed  with  graceful  petalage  and  entrancing  fragrance. 
Such  blooms  tip  long,  strong  stems  on  plants  of  luxuriant  foliage  and 
utmost  vigor.  You  will  find  interest  in  future  announcements  as  they 
appear.  Above  Message  from 

O^^ice  of  /[^Lt^^  A^       , . 

THE  CONARD-PYLE  COMPANY  ^  president 

West  Grove,  Pennsylvania  (Los  Angeles,  California.   May  2, 1945.) 
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SOCIETY  ACTIVITIES 

Harry  L.  Erdman 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  thank  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society  for  two  $25  War  Bonds  awarded  to  the  American  Rose  Society.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Niels  J.  Hansen,  President,  states  that  they  are  being  pre- 
sented in  appreciation  for  the  lecture  given  by  our  Secretary  when  he  at- 
tended the  National  Garden  Conference  in  Washington.  This  generous  gift 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  fine  loyalty  of  our  affiliated  Societies. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  the  Society  is  steadily  growing  and  it 
looks  as  though  we  will  soon  have  more  members  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  We  have  just  issued  some  colorful,  new  invitation  blanks  which  the 
Secretary  or  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  if  you  write  that  you  can  use  them. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  extend  the  invitation  personally,  the  Secretary  will  be 
happy  to  write  to  any  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  you  send  him. 

It  has  always  seemed  a  pity  to  me  that  more  florists  were  not  members  of 
our  Society.  Certainly  many  of  them  are  called  upon  to  gi\e  advice  on  grow- 
ing roses,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  keep  up  to  date  than  through  the  in- 
formation contained  in  our  publications.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you 
recommend  Society  membership  the  next  time  you  visit  your  local  florist  or 
nurseryman  and  invite  him  to  join  as  a  Commercial  member. 

The  1945  Annual  has  now  been  mailed  to  all  the  members.  If  by  any 
chance  you  have  not  received  your  copy  and  your  dues  have  been  paid  for 
1945,  be  sure  to  notify  our  office.  A  return  card  calling  for  suggestions  on  im- 
proving the  next  issue  has  been  sent  with  each  copy;  we  want  the  Annual 
to  be  just  as  helpful  to  you  as  possible,  and  we  need  your  assistance. 

Right  along  this  line,  we  have  recently  designed  and  printed  member  seals 
following  a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  our  members.  They  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  attach  to  your  orders  for  rose  plants  and  on  personal  letters  to 
other  members.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  use  them  on  other  correspondence  to 
indicate  your  interest  in  roses.   Samples  are  available  from  the  Society  office. 

A  Trustees'  Meeting  is  being  called  in  June.  If  you  have  any  special  busi- 
ness that  you  would  like  to  have  brought  before  the  Board,  please  notify  your 
Trustee  or  Councilor  or  write  direct  to  the  Secretary  or  to  me. 
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Rose  Midge  vs.  Roses 

Dr.  W.  E.  Blauvelt,  Entomology  Department,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


The  rose  midge,*  long  a  serious 
problem  with  greenhouse  roses,  has 
achieved  wide  notoriety  as  a  pest  of 
garden  roses  only  within  the  past 
ten  years.  Year  by  year,  complaints 
of  rose-midge  damage  have  increased, 
until  this  pest  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  threat  to  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  garden  roses  in 
many  localities. 

Much  of  the  apparently  phenomenal 
spread  of  rose  midge  is  explained  by 
the  more  general  recognition  of  this 
rose  saboteur.  Many  have  suffered 
midge  damage  for  years  before  recog- 
nizing the  cause,  knowing  only  that 
"something  has  blighted  or  killed 
the  buds"  or  that  "after  the  spring 
bloom  my  rose  plants  produce  lots  of 
foliage  but  very  few  blooms."  How- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rose 
midge  has  become  more  widespread 
in  recent  years. 

The  sale  of  growing  rose  plants 
with  soil  in  pots  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  long-distance  spread  of 
midge,  and  the  ever-increasing  popu- 
larity of  roses  has  afforded  greater 
opportunity  for  its  natural  spread 
from  garden  to  garden  in  a  locality. 
Unless  or  until  nurseries  can  guaran- 
tee growing  plants  to  be  free  of 
midge,  the  owner  of  a  midge-free 
garden  would  do  well  to  purchase 
only  the  standard  dormant  "bare 
root"  plants  which  are  much  less 
likely  to  carry  midge. 

*For  more  detailed  accounts  of  this  pest  and  of 
the  research  on  control  measures,  reference  is  made 
to  articles  by  the  author  in  the  1938,  1939  and  1940 
issues  of  the  American  Rose  Annual;  also  to  an 
article  by  C.  A.  Weigel  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Entomology  in  the  1939  Rose  Annual,  and  to  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  reports  by  members,  of  their  ex- 
periences in  controlling  the  pest. 


Attacks  All  Kinds  of  Roses 

The  rose  midge  apparently  attacks 
all  types  and  varieties  of  roses  but  in- 
jures some  much  more  than  others. 
So  far  as  known,  the  rose  is  the  only 
genus  of  plant  on  which  this  pest 
breeds.  Weather  factors  cause  marked 
variations  in  midge  damage  from  sea- 
son to  season  and  some  gardens  suffer 
much  more  than  others.  Gardens 
exposed  to  prevailing  winds  gener- 
ally suffer  less  because  many  of  the 
fragile  adult  midges  are  blown  out  of 
the  garden  or  seriously  hampered  in 
laying  eggs. 

Midge  Damage  Easily  Recognized 

Since  midge  damage  has  so  often 
been  mistaken  for  "some  kind  of 
blight,"  a  description  is  in  order  for 
the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated.  The 
midge  prevents  the  development  of 
blooms  by  killing  the  young  shoots 
or  by  crippling  the  developing  blos- 
som buds.  The  tips  of  infested  young 
shoots  first  wilt  and  droop  somewhat, 
then  wither  up  and  turn  almost 
black.  If  wilted  tips  are  pulled  apart 
before  they  dry  up,  the  cause  of  the 
damage  will  be  found  in  the  form  of 
from  several  to  twenty  or  thirty  tiny, 
whitish  to  orange-colored  maggots. 
Blossom  buds  may  be  killed,  may 
develop  with  a  sharp  crook  or  may 
merely  show  patches  of  blackened 
petals,  depending  on  their  stage  of 
development  when  attacked. 

The  first  crop  of  blooms  in  the 
spring  usually  develops  with  rela- 
tively little  midge  damage.  But 
from  then  on,  the  numbers  of  the 
pest  and  the  amount  of  injury  in- 
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crease  rapidly.  In  heavily  infested 
gardens,  where  no  effective  control  is 
applied,  a  practically  complete  fail- 
ure of  bloom  from  midsummer  on  is 
not  uncommon. 

Habits  of  Midge  Key  to  Control 

To  be  successful,  control  measures 
must  capitalize  on  vulnerable  stages 
in  the  life  cycle  of  the  pest.  Thus,  a 
knowledge  of  its  life  history  and 
habits  is  important. 

The  adult  midge,  seldom  observed 
by  the  grower,  is  a  tiny,  brownish, 
mosquito-like  insect  only  about  ^ 
inch  long.  By  means  of  a  skiider, 
telescoping  tube,  it  inserts  its  eggs 
among  the  developing  leaf  "buds" 
in  the  tips  of  shoots  or  under  the 
sepals  of  blossom  buds.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  a  few  days  and  the  maggots 
feed  for  a  week  or  so  on  the  tender 
young  tissues.  Their  protected  loca- 
tion makes  spraying  or  dusting  with 
the  usual  insecticides  of  doubtful 
value,  as  will  be  discussed  later. 
When  full  grown,  the  maggots  crawl 
out  of  the  shoots  or  buds,  arop  to  the 
ground  and  enter  the  soil,  where  they 
form  tiny  cocoons  in  which  to  trans- 
form to  the  adult  stage.  This  habit 
suggested  the  use  of  the  tobacco 
mulch  to  kill  the  maggots  as  they 
entered  the  soil  and  the  adults  as 
they  emerged,  and  also  the  use  of  soil 
fumigants  to  kill  the  various  stages 
while  in  the  soil.  During  the  summer 
the  maggots  transform  and  emerge 
as  adults  in  about  a  week,  with  the 
entire  life  cycle  completed  in  two  to 
three  weeks.  In  cool  weather  the 
life  cycle  takes  longer.  Maggots  en- 
tering the  soil  in  late  fall  remain  dor- 
mant in  the  pupal  stage  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 


Research  Progress  Slow 
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The  development  of  improved 
methods  of  control  for  rose  midge 
has  been  slow  due  to  lack  of  financial 
support  for  research  work  at  experi- 
ment stations  or  elsewhere.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  rose  midge 
causes  heavy  annual  losses  to  the 
multi-million-dollar  greenhouse  rose 
industry  as  well  as  to  the  many 
thousands  of  amateur  rose  growers 
and  the  nurseries  supplying  them 
with  plants. 

During  1938  and  1939,  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  appropriated  $200 
a  year  to  Cornell  University  toward 
the  expenses  of  work  on  this  prob- 
lem. With  the  help  of  this  small 
sum,  the  writer  carried  on  work  over 
a  three-year  period  in  what  time  he 
could  spare  from  official  duties  and 
also  donated  several  hundred  hours  of 
his  own  time  to  the  cause.  This  was 
devoted  to  the  testing  and  improve- 
ment of  methods  already  known  and 
to  an  investigation  of  soil  fumigants 
for  midge  control,  as  reported  in  the 
1939  and  1940  Rose  Annuals. 

Present  Methods  of  Control 

The  principal  methods  of  midge 
control  in  gardens  are:  (1)  covering 
the  soil  with  tobacco  dust;  (2)  the 
removal  and  destruction  of  infested 
shoots;  (3)  the  use  of  soil  fumigants; 
and  (4)  use  of  sprays  or  dusts  of  con- 
tact insecticides  on  the  plants. 

Tobacco  Mulch  Recommended 

Because  of  its  safety  and  reasonable 
effectiveness,  the  method  of  covering 
the  soil  with  a  layer  of  tobacco  to 
kill  the  maggots  as  they  enter  the 
soil,  is  still  considered  the  standard 
control  for  rose  midge.    Results  may 
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vary  from  nearly  complete  control  to 
nearly  complete  failure,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  tobacco  used  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  treatment. 
From  his  own  tests  and  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  the  writer  believes 
that  moderately  fine  tobacco  dust 
(around  80  mesh),  containing  1  per 
cent  of  nicotine  is  best;  however,  the 
coarser  "mulching"  tobacco  and 
"flaked ' '  leaf  tobacco  have  also  given 
satisfactory  results.  Since  some  to- 
bacco materials  contain  little  or  no 
nicotine  because  of  the  processing 
they  have  undergone,  it  is  important 
to  get  a  material  of  guaranteed  nico- 
tine content. 

Before  applying  the  tobacco,  the 
soil  surface  should  be  made  as  smooth 
as  possible.  Then  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  bed,  including  any 
edges  where  plants  overhang,  with  a 
layer  of  tobacco  dust  about  ]^  inch 
deep.  If  the  coarser,  bulkier  mulch- 
ing tobacco  is  used,  the  layer  should 
be  about  twice  as  deep.  The  treat- 
ment will  probably  require  about  50 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  100  square  feet 
of  bed;  and  double  this  amount  would 
probably  be  better,  if  economically 
justified. 

Since  the  nicotine  leaches  out  of 
the  tobacco  rather  rapidly  or  is  de- 
stroyed under  moist  conditions,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  make  two  or 
three  additional  light  applications  of 
tobacco  at  weekly  intervals  to  keep 
the  coating  effective  through  a  com- 
plete life  cycle  of  the  pest.  In  mak- 
ing these  applications,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  broadcast  some  of  the  ma- 
terial over  the  plants  themselves,  as 
it  has  been  observed  that  this  kills 
quite  a  few  maggots  in  the  tips  of 
shoots  or  crawling  through  it  on  the 
way  out. 


Although  the  tobacco  treatment 
can  be  applied  at  any  time  during  the 
growing  season,  the  greatest  benefit 
will  be  derived  by  treating  as  soon  as 
infested  shoots  are  discovered  in  the 
spring.  If  midge  again  builds  up 
later  in  the  season  from  survivors  or 
reinfestation  from  neighboring  gar- 
dens, it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat. 

The  successful  use  of  soil  treatment 
with  nicotine  sulfate  solution  in 
place  of  tobacco  dust  was  reported  in 
the  1939  Rose  Annual,  page  112,  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Horsley  of  Lovell,  Wyo- 
ming. He  drenched  the  soil  of  his 
rose  beds  thoroughly  each  week  with 
a  1  to  400  solution  (2  teaspoonfuls 
per  gallon)  of  nicotine  sulfate  (40  per 
cent  of  nicotine).  Fifty  gallons  of 
solution  were  used  per  application 
but  as  the  size  of  the  garden  is  not 
given,  the  rate  of  application  is  not 
clear.  The  writer  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient experience  with  this  method  to 
judge  the  comparative  efi^ectiveness 
or  cost  of  such  a  program  versus  the 
use  of  tobacco  mulch. 

Removal  of  Infested  Shoots 
Helpful 

The  removal  and  destruction  of  in- 
fested shoots  and  blossom  buds  is  of 
obvious  value  and  should  probably 
be  a  part  of  any  program  of  midge 
control  to  the  greatest  practical  ex- 
tent. The  degree  of  control  obtained 
will  depend  on  the  thoroughness  and 
frequency  of  the  operation.  In  order 
to  remove  shoots  while  the  maggots 
are  still  present,  growers  must  learn 
to  detect  the  early  signs  of  injury  as 
shown  by  the  wilting  of  the  tips. 
By  the  time  tips  have  completely 
shriveled  and  turned  black,  the  mag- 
gots will  usually  have  left.  Only  the 
terminal  inch  or  so  of  the  shoot  need 
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be  removed,  thus  allowing  quick  de- 
velopment of  side  shoots  from  the 
"soft' '  growth.  The  infested  tips  and 
buds  should  be  collected  in  a  tight- 
bottomed  container  and  either  burned, 
drenched  with  kerosene,  or  sub- 
merged in  scalding  water.  If  growers 
are  relying  primarily  on  this  method 
of  control,  collections  should  be 
made  at  least  twice  a  week. 

Present  Sprays  Not  Effective 

The  rose  midge  cannot  adequately 
be  controlled  by  any  practical  pro- 
gram of  spraying  the  plants  with  the 
usual  contact  sprays  of  nicotine  sul- 
fate or  Black  Leaf  40,  or  the  rotenone 
or  pyrethrum  sprays,  such  as  Red 
Arrow,  Evergreen,  Tri-Ogen,  NNOR, 
Liquid  Slug  Shot,  Extrax,  Pyrote  or 
the  numerous  other  brands.  Lead 
arsenate  and  sulfur  or  copper  fungi- 
cides are  ineffective. 


The  relative  ineffectiveness  of 
sprays  against  the  rose  midge  is  due 
both  to  the  protected  location  of  the 
maggots  inside  the  tips  of  shoots 
and  beneath  the  sepals  of  blossom 
buds  and  also  to  their  high  resistance 
to  insecticides. 

In  extensive  tests  by  the  writer, 
the  various  materials  failed  to  give 
any  satisfactory  kill  of  maggots, 
even  when  applied  at  double  the 
usual  strength  and  by  means  of  a 
power  sprayer  with  the  spray  di- 
rected down  into  the  tips  of  shoots. 
Even  when  maggots  were  removed 
from  shoots  and  sprayed  directly 
with  the  solutions  in  the  laboratory 
tests,  the  kills  were  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

Although  these  sprays  kill  many 
of  the  adult  midges  present  at  the 
time  of  spraying,  they  have  little 
residual  killing  effect.    Since  adults 


THE  ROSE  MIDGE,  GREATLY  ENLARGED 

The  rose  midge,  enlarged  about  25  diameters.  A,  eggs;  B,  young  larva;  C,  full- 
grown  larva;  D,  cocoon;  E,  pupa;  F,  adult  male.  (Taken  from  9th  Ann.  Rept.  State 
Ent.  Indiana.) 
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are  emerging  almost  continuously, 
and  soon  lay  their  eggs,  control  by 
this  means  would  require  too  fre- 
quent applications   to   be  practical. 

Soil  Fumigant  Effective 
But  Requires  Caution 

During  1939  the  writer  experi- 
mented with  various  soil  fumigants 
in  an  attempt  to  find  a  cheaper  or 
more  effective  control.  Of  these, 
Dichloroethyl  ether  appeared  to  be 
the  most  promising  and  an  extensive 
test  was  made  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium.  A  block 
of  five  beds  containing  over  1,800 
plants  of  many  varieties  of  hybrid 
teas,  floribundas  and  hybrid  per- 
petuals  was  given  a  series  of  five 
treatments  at  weekly  intervals,  us- 
ing an  emulsion  of  10  cc.  (2  teaspoon- 
fuls)  of  Dichloroethyl  ether  per  gal- 
lon of  water,  applied  to  the  soil  at  the 
rate  of  1  gallon  per  10  square  feet. 

The  period  of  treatment  was  from 
July  7  to  August  7.  The  percentage 
of  infested  shoots  dropped  from  90 
per  cent  at  the  start  to  from  2  to  12 
per  cent  in  the  various  beds  following 
the  third  application.  One  and  two 
months  after  the  last  application, 
there  were  only  6  and  4  per  cent  of 
infested  shoots;  while  nearby  un- 
treated beds  averaged  about  90  per 
cent  of  infested  shoots  throughout 
the  period. 

The  treatments  caused  no  notice- 
able injury  to  hybrid  teas,  hybrid 
perpetuals  or  floribundas,  except  to 
the  crowns  of  the  multiflora  under- 
stock of  a  very  few  obviously  weak 
plants.  Although  the  plants  were 
drenched  in  making  the  application, 
there  was  no  injury  to  blossoms,  buds 
or  foliage.   On  the  other  hand,  both 


the  foliage  and  crowns  of  polyanthas 
such  as  Cameo  were  injured  and  some 
plants  killed. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  large- 
scale  tests  were  made  in  1940,  to  de- 
termine whether  higher  concentra- 
tions of  the  material  might  not  giwe 
control  for  the  season  by  a  single  ap- 
plication before  the  midge  started 
to  emerge  from  the  soil  in  the  spring. 
The  entire  New  York  World's  Fair 
rose  garden  of  Jackson  &  Perkins  was 
treated  at  double  strength,  or  20  cc. 
per  gallon  per  10  square  feet,  about 
April  20  when  the  soil  had  warmed 
somewhat  and  shoot  growth  was 
well  started.  Beyond  a  slight  crink- 
ling of  the  foliage  on  a  few  varieties, 
there  was  no  injury  of  any  import- 
ance. Midge  was  controlled  for  a 
considerable  period  but  developed 
later  in  the  season. 

Following  this,  the  entire  garden 
of  some  7,000  roses  at  the  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium  was  treated  in 
early  May,  most  with  20  cc.  per  gal- 
lon per  10  square  feet,  and  part  at  30 
and  40  cc.  Following  the  treatment, 
the  weather  turned  cold  and  rainy, 
which  apparently  favored  injury  by 
preventing  evaporation  of  the  ma- 
terial from  the  soil.  There  was 
severe  injury  to  many  plants,  particu- 
larly ones  planted  the  previous  fall. 
The  injury  was  nearly  as  severe  in  the 
20  cc.  plots  as  in  those  receiving  the 
higher  dosages. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dichloroethyl 
ether  is  too  risky  to  use  at  dosages 
of  20  cc.  or  higher  under  the  cool 
wet  conditions  common  in  the  spring 
season. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  at 
least  reasonably  safe  to  make  a 
series  of  several  applications  at  the 
10  cc.  rate  under  summer  conditions 
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following  the  first  crop  of  blooms. 
In    the    American    Rose    Magazine, 
November-December,  1943,  page  120, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Knorr,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
reported  good  success  with  no  injury, 
from    making    five    applications    at 
two-week    intervals    beginning    in 
late  spring.     Several  other  growers 
have  reported  satisfactory  results  in 
correspondence    with     the     writer. 
The  writer  does  not  feel  justified 
in  making  a  general  recommendation 
of  this  treatment  but  feels  that  is  it 
worth  a  trial  by  those  dissatisfied 
with  other  methods,   provided   the 
treatment  is  used  carefully  to  avoid 
overdoses.    Dichloroethyl  ether  con- 
taining an  emulsifier  ready  to  mix 
with  water  is  now  available  from  the 
Arrow  Products  Company,  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey,  under  the  name  of  Tera- 
fume  D,  in  pint  and  larger  amounts. 
This  is  used  at  2  teaspoonfuls  (10  cc.) 
per  gallon  of  water,  or  2  tablespoon- 
tuls  (1  fl.  oz.)  to  3  gallons  of  water, 
and  applied  at  1  gallon  per  10  square 
feet.    An  ordinary  watering  can  is 
suitable  for  applying  it.    The  mea- 
sured liquid  should  be  shaken  vigor- 
ously with  a  cupful  or  so  of  water  in 
a  closed  jar  to  form  a  milky  emulsion 
before  stirring  it  into  the  water.    If 
the  diluted  emulsion  is  left  standing 
for  some  time  after  mixing,  the  Dichlo- 
roethyl ether  tends  to  settle  to  the 
bottom    and    should    be    stirred    up 
again  before  applying. 

DDT  Shows  Promise 

The  new  "miracle"  insecticide 
DDT,  short  for  dichloro  diphenyl 
trichloroethane,  may  prove  the  an- 
swer to  the  rose  grower's  prayer  for  a 
really  practical,  economical  control 
for  rose  midge.  It  is  too  early  to  tell 
yet,   but  the  prospects  look  good. 


The  outstanding  advantages  of 
DDT  are  that  it  acts  both  as  a  con- 
tact and  as  a  stomach  poison  and 
that,  unlike  other  contact  poisons 
such  as  nicotine,  rotenone  and  pyre- 
thrum,  it  retains  its  effectiveness  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  after 
application.  In  the  case  of  rose 
midge,  this  offers  the  possibility  that 
dust  or  spray  coatings  on  the  foliage 
may  kill  adult  midges  contacting 
these  surfaces  before  egg  laying  and 
maggots  crawling  over  these  sur- 
faces in  leaving  the  shoots  for  the 
soil.  Also,  treatment  of  the  soil  sur- 
face with  relatively  small  amounts  of 
spray  or  dust  may  kill  entering  mag- 
gots or  emerging  adults  with  greater 
effectiveness  and  persistence  than 
tobacco  mulch. 

DDT  is   compatible   with   sulfur, 
with  Fermate  and  with  the  newer 
copper  fungicides  known  as  fixed  or 
"insoluble"  copper  compounds  and 
could  thus  be  used  as  combination 
dusts  or  sprays  in  the  regular  schedule 
of  treatments  for  blackspot  and  mil- 
dew control.     Furthermore,  in  pre- 
liminary   tests,    DDT    has    shown 
great    promise    against    those    two 
nightmares  of  many  rose  growers, 
the  Japanese    beetle   and    the    rose 
chafer  or  rose  "bug."  Judging  by  its 
effectiveness  against  related   insects 
on  other  plants,  it  should  also  prove 
highly  effective  against  the  rose  saw- 
flies    or    "slugs,"    rose    leafhopper, 
thrips,  and  probably  aphids.    About 
the  only  common  rose  pest  against 
which    DDT    offers     little     or     no 
promise  is  the  red  spider  mite,  for 
which  other  materials  are  available. 
As  far  as  rose  midge  is  concerned, 
the  evidence  so  far  is  based  largely 
on  a  test  conducted  last  fall  by  Dr. 
Ferguson,    entomologist    with    the 
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J.  R.  Geigy  Company,  DDT  manu- 
facturers, in  cooperation  with  one  of 
the  greenhouse  rose  growers.  The  re- 
sults from  weekly  applications  of  both 
dusts  and  sprays  or  DDT  were  very 
striking,  and  the  grower  is  highly 
enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities. 
The  writer  is  planning  rather  ex- 
tensive  tests   of  various  DDT  dust 
and   spray  formulas   in   cooperation 
with   a   number  of  greenhouse  and 
garden    rose    growers    this    season. 
This   will    include  foliage  and   soil 
treatments  and  combinations  of  both. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  tests  will  fur- 
nish considerable  data  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  DDT  against  rose  midge 
and  other  rose  pests. 


At  present  the  War  Production 
Board  allows  civilian  use  of  DDT 
only  for  bona  fide  experimental  and 
demonstrational  work  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  experiment  station 
workers  or  other  qualified  persons. 
Although  the  production  of  DDT  by 
various  manufacturers  now  totals 
around  2,000,000  pounds  a  month, 
most  of  this  is  required  by  the  armed 
forces  for  control  of  malarial  mos- 
quitoes, typhus-carrying  body  lice, 
and  other  serious  pests.  After  the 
war  with  Japan,  it  should  be  avail- 
able in  ample  amounts  at  moderate 
cost,  in  various  dust  and  spray  formu- 
lations. 


Old  Rose  Preservation  Project 

R.  E.  Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  Old  Rose  Preserva- 
tion  Project   is   meeting  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm,   and   that  all 
those  who  have  been  asked  to  supply 
budwood  of  wanted  varieties  have 
agreed   to  do  so.    Members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  who  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  cuttings  or  plants 
of  these   out-of-commerce   varieties 
should  have,  by  1946,  at  least  1,500 
varieties  from  which  to  choose.    It 
is  hoped  to  assemble  in  this  reservoir 
not  only  those  varieties  that  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  but  to  preserve 
and  propagate  those  that  are  at  the 
present  time  only  to  be  found  in  iso- 
lated gardens.    No  varieties  that  are 
now  obtainable  from  American  nurs- 
erymen will  be  propagated. 

A    collection    of    this    type    and 
magnitude  should  be  of  inestimable 


value  to  rose  hybridists  of  the  future, 
to  collectors,  and  to  those  who  de- 
sire for  sentimental  reasons  to  ob- 
tain  a   plant   of  a  certain   variety. 

The  time  and  labor  required  to 
make  this  a  successful  venture  will  be 
considerable  but  is  justified  if  we  are 
to  save  from  extinction  these  fa- 
vorites of  the  past.  Perhaps  at  some 
future  date,  a  national  arboretum 
will  be  established,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  an  individual  to  carry 
on  a  work  that  might  better  be 
handled  by  an  organization. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  those  who  have  already  co- 
operated and  to  solicit  the  coopera- 
tion of  others  who  may  have  varie- 
ties, regardless  of  class,  that  are  no 
longer  in  general  commerce.  Will 
you  send  me  a  list  of  those  that  you 
have? 
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Pacific  Rose  Society  Seventh  Annual 

Spring  Rose  Show 

Mrs.  Edna  B.  Ketchum,  Pasadena,  California 


With  the  close  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Spring  Rose  Show  on  April 
29,  the  Pacific  Rose  Society  can  add 
another  successful  attempt  to  demon- 
strate what  beautiful  roses  Southern 
California  can  produce.  Under  the 
able  management  of  Fred  W.  Wal- 
ters, executive  secretary  of  the 
Society,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  efficient 
workers,  a  display  of  roses  number- 
ing over  1,000  was  set  up  in  the 
spacious  buildings  of  the  Fannie  E. 
Morrison  Horticultural  Center  at 
Brookside  Park,  Pasadena,'California. 

The  variety  Mme.  Henri  Guillot 
received  the  award  as  the  best  rose  in 
the  Show,  and  the  same  variety  won 
the  American  Rose  Society  Silver 
Certificate.  J.  A.  Gallagher,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  and  gardener  for 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Fuller,  won  both  honors. 
Mr.  Gallagher  also  won  the  Doug- 
lass Houghton  Gold  Cup,  which  was 
given  by  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
the  best  rose  in  the  Show. 

The  American  Rose  Society  Bronze 
Certificate  was  won  by  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Anthony.  There  was  a  tie  for  sweep- 
stakes in  both  the  private  growler 
and  amateur  sections.  Sweepstake 
winners  in  the  private  grower  class 
were  Mrs.  H.  A.  Fullerton,  gardener 
J.  Gallagher;  and  Mrs.  Minna  Hotch- 
kiss,  gardener  A.  M.  Gardener.  In 
the  amateur  section,  Lathrop  K. 
Leishman  and  Nicholas  Griffin  were 
winners. 

The  most  popular  exhibit  proved 
to  be  a  display  of  over  100  varieties 
of  roses,  old  and  new,  all  correctly 
named  and  placed  in  separate  vases. 
Ample  space  was  given  each  vase, 


Jinx  Falkenburg,  Columbia  Picture 
Actress,  holding  a  bouquet  of  Peace  roses 
which  she  christened  at  the  Pacific  Rose 
Society  Show. 

enabling  the  public  to  study  each 

variety. 

An  added  attraction  of  the  Show 
was  the  christening  of  the  new  rose. 
Peace.  The  ceremony  was  beautifully 
performed  by  Miss  Jinx  Falkenburg, 
Columbia  Star  from  Hollywood. 

The  Pacific  Rose  Society  has 
every  right  to  accept  much  praise 
for  this,  their  largest  and  most 
successful  Rose  Show.  The  City  of 
Pasadena  should  be  proud  of  being 
the  home  of  an  organization  which 
is  doing  so  much  to  create  happiness 
by  educating  people  to  the  wonder 
of  the  rose. 
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Society  Presents  Rose  as  Symbol  of  Peace 


At  the  time  when  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  United  Nations  were 
gathered  together  to  discuss  World 
Organization,  the  American  Rose 
Society  presented  to  the  head  of  each 
delegation,  a  specimen  bloom  of  the 
new  rose.  Peace.  The  rose  is  the  one 
flower  that  is  loved  and  honored  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  and  was 
most  appropriate  as  a  tribute  to  the 


success  of  the  Conference. 

The  new  rose  was  officially  named 
at  the  Pacific  Rose  Society  Show  on 
the  day  Germany  fell.  Many  of  those 
who  received  the  token  have  already 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  Society  and 
several  have  requested  information 
about  our  organization  to  take  home 
with  them. 


^ 


^i&i^de   PEACE  ROSE  w/ecA  was 

c/triiiene^i eU me  cyadMc  t^^€U  tyoct'e^u 

eammwn  in  iyaScielena  on  me 


mi4j^d€  PEACE  ROSE  m// 
(jilMence  men'i  mouanh 


for^  eve^iaslm^ 


7 


WORLD  PEACE 


Note  and  gift  card  presented  with  a  specimen  of  the  rose,  Peace,  to  the  head  of  each 
delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  World  Organization. 
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Why  I  Started  to  Grow  Roses 

WiLLARD  B.  Prince,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


There  are  two  reasons  why  I  am 
interested  in  rose  culture;  one  is  senti- 
mental, the  other  quite  practical. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  my  father  be- 
came interested  in  rose  growing  as  a 
hobby  and  was  so  successful  that 
many  folks  declared  he  should  have 
made  horticulture  his  life  work.  I 
have  rather  conflicting  remembrances 
of  his  rose  garden.  The  least  pleasant 
of  these  is  the  thought  of  the  duties 
that  befell  me  in  keeping  out  the 
weeds  and  trying  to  escape  the  thorns 
in  the  process. 


Wrapping  up  our  bushes  in  newspaper 
simply  did  not  work  out.'  Snow  and  ice 
kept  the  paper  wet  and  we  found  the 
canes  killed  to  the  ground. 

But  the  fragrance  of  his  old  hy- 
brids still  lingers  in  my  memory. 
Particularly  do  I  remember  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Georg  Arends,  and  Paul 
Neyron.  Each  June  morning  we 
gathered  huge  bunches  of  opening 
buds  and  placed  them  in  our  cool  cel- 
lar where  they  gave  forth  a  fragrance 
never  to  be  forgotten.  No  Hector 
Deane  of  today  seems  to  smell  as 
sweetly  as  those  awakening  buds 
gathered  each  morning. 


My  father  must  have  read  Dean 
Hole's  famous  book,  for  he  sent  me 
on  periodic  explorations  into  nearby 
cow  pastures  where,  with  the  aid  of 
a  trowel  and  basket,  I  gathered  the 
wherewithal  that  made  our  roses 
both  vigorous  and  beautiful. 

During  the  intervening  years  when 
schools  and  wars  and  other  things 
claimed  my  attention,  folks  went 
right  on  planting  roses  and  improv- 
ing their  growing  habits.  Being  in 
the  publishing  business,  I  saw  the 
great  strides  being  made  in  color 
photography  and  reproduction  of 
roses  emanating  from  Doctor  Mc- 
Farland's  workshop. 

But  my  interest  in  roses  was  only  a 
passing  one  until  for  practical  rea- 
sons rose  growing  became  my  hobby. 
To  maintain  the  sequence  of  events,  I 
must  relate  that  my  down-to-earth 
hobby  first  blossomed  out  along  lines 
of  just  plain  gardening.  Never  did 
one  meet  with  greater  setbacks. 
These  discouragements  threatened  to 
knock  my  new-found  hobby  into  a 
cocked  hat. 


When  we  uncovered  the  bushes 
mounded  with  earth  we  found  they  were 
in  grand  condition. 
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You  see,  we  lived  in  the  city  but 
our  garden  was  in  the  country.  With 
the  coming  of  the  first  settled  spring 
week-end,  we  would  go  up  and  put  in 
the  seeds  and  plants.  Then  it  was 
necessary  to  return  to  the  city  for  an- 
other week  or  more  until  we  opened 
our  summer  home  permanently.  Dur- 
ing our  absence  the  deer,  the  rabbits 
(bless  their  little  hearts),  and  wood- 
chucks  moved  in.  Right  there  my 
new  hobby  wavered  and  I  started  to 
buy  golf  equipment. 

And  then  we  thought  of  roses. 
The  urge  to  grow  things  had  tri- 
umphed all  because  of  a  happy 
thought.  Here  was  something  we 
could  plant  which  the  animals  and 
late  frosts  would  not  harm.  The 
roses  thrived  in  our  absence,  and  I 
really  think  the  more  thorns  our 
bushes  had  on  them,  the  more  we 
were  pleased.  Though  my  reason  for 
growing  roses  had  a  most  practical 
and  unorthodox  beginning,  I  have 
found  the  subject  so  interesting  that 
it  has  entirely  supplanted  my  former 
hobby  of  golf. 

Now  that  my  wife  is  no  longer  a 
golf  widow,  I  do  not  need  to  buy 
roses  for  appeasement;  we  grow  our 
own  roses  and  enjoy  them  together. 


Garden  Magic 

The  Fairies  plucked  a  bit  of  sky 
Then  flew  to  my  garden  bed 
And  fashioned  tiny  bonnets 
For  my  delphinium  heads! 

And  then  against  my  garden  wall 
The  rays  of  a  setting  sun 
Touched  each  pale  rambler  rose 
And  made  a  crimson  one. 

— Jane  W.  Chamberlain 


Control  of  Rose  Thrips 

Thrips  often  do  much  damage  to 
rose  blooms,  particularly  during 
periods  of  high  temperature.  They 
are  tiny  little  pests  and  consequently 
are  not  detected  until  considerable 
injury  has  occurred.  When  they  are 
abundant,  the  outer  petals  of  the 
buds  and  blooms  may  become  brown 
and  unsightly.  Thrips  injury  is  a 
common  cause  of  "balling." 

Dr.  W.  E.  Blauvelt  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  is  a  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee of  Consulting  Rosarians,  gives 
the  following  directions  for  thrips 
control: 

"The  most  effective  spray  is  one  level 
tablespoonful  of  tartar  emetic  and  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
honey  or  corn  syrup,  to  each  gallon  of  water 
and  applied  as  a  mist  spray  from  above. 
Start  before  blossom  buds  show  color  and 
repeat  at  weekly  intervals  or  as  often  as 
practical.  Collect  and  burn  faded  blooms. 
Control  is  difficult  because  thrips  fly  in 
from  legumes  and  many  wild  plants  on 
which  they  breed  and  work  inside  the 
buds." 

Idea  for  Souvenir:  A  German 
General! 

"With  the  U.  S.  7th  Army,  Ger- 
many, April  4. — Two  U.  S.  soldiers 
went  sight-seeing  along  the  Rhine 
and  brought  back  a  prize  souvenir — 
Brig.  Gen.  Hinrich  Gaede,  comman- 
der of  the  Nazi  719th  Volksgrenadier 
Division." 

This  clipping  was  sent  to  us  by 
Captain  James  W.  Blanks,  a  fellow 
member  serving  in  Northern  Italy. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  the  rose  by 
that  name  in  his  garden  at  home  was 
named  for  the  above  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral. He  was  told  that  ostensibly  it 
was! 


Fourth  Annual  Rose  Show  of  San  Francisco 

Rose  Society 

George  F.  McDonough,  Secretary,  San  Francisco  Rose  Society, 

San  Francisco,  California 


The  San  Francisco  Rose  Society 
staged  its  Fourth  Annual  Show  on 
Sunday,  May  6,  1945,  with  a  spectac- 
ular display  of  bloom,  completely 
eclipsing  all  previous  events. 

There  were  746  entries — by  far  the 
largest  yet — and  also  32  entries  in  the 
arrangement  classes,  including  roses 
alone  and  with  other  flowers  and 
foliage  as  well  as  corsages  using  roses 
exclusively. 

Sweepstakes,  with  the  President's 
Cup  as  the  prize,  were  awarded  to  T. 
Di  Benedetto  who  had  a  field  day, 
winning  8  firsts,  6  seconds  and  4 
thirds.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newman  fol- 
lowed with  3  firsts,  3  seconds  and  4 
thirds.  George  F.  McDonough  was 
third  with  4  firsts,  2  seconds  and  1 
third. 

The  American  Rose  Society's  Sil- 
ver'Medal  Certificate  along  with  the 
H.  C.  Steffens  Trophy  was  awarded 
to  F.  R.  Apter  for  the  best  specimen 
bloom  in  the  Show,  a  grand  flower  of 
Mark  Sullivan.  The  first  Bronze 
Medal  Certificate  was  awarded,  along 
with  the  Albert  S.  Samuels  Trophy, 
to  T.  Di  Benedetto  for  a  great  and 


colorful  bloom  of  McGredy's  Yellow 
(it  was  breath-taking).  The  second 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  went  to 
George  F.  McDonough  for  a  fine 
bloom  of  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy.  In  the 
arrangements,  Mrs.  William  J.  Roth 
captured  5  firsts,  3  seconds  and  2 
thirds,  followed  by  M.  J.  Butler  with 
2  firsts,  5  seconds  and  1  third. 

An  attendance  of  5,000  was  very 
gratifying,  considering  the  short 
time  in  which  the  show  was 
open  (only  five  hours).  To  Alfred 
Stettler  for  his  untiring  efforts  as 
Show  Chairman,  with  the  able  assis- 
tance of  his  lieutenants,  H.  C.  Stef- 
fens and  William  Heszler  in  advertis- 
ing the  Show,  go  our  praise  and  ap- 
preciation. 

The  Society  wishes  to  extend  to 
Mr.  Robert  Pyle  of  West  Grove, 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clyde  Stocking  of 
San  Jose,  California  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Edwards  of  Oakland,  California, 
who  judged  the  rose  blooms;  and  to 
Mr.  Ivan  Olsen,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Seitz  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Vestal,  who  officiated  in 
judging  the  arrangements,  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  their  sterling  work. 


New  Mulch  Material  on  the  Market 


An  article  appeared  in  the  1941 
Annual  proposing  the  use  of  buck- 
wheat hulls  as  a  summer  mulch  for 
roses  and  other  garden  flowers.  Many 
people  were  interested  in  this  ma- 
terial, but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
general  source  of  the  hulls  then 
available. 


In  these  busy  days  the  use  of 
mulches  has  become  increasingly 
important  to  reduce  the  time  neces- 
sary for  garden  maintenance.  Good 
mulching  materials  are  scarce,  so  the 
marketing  of  buckwheat  hulls  under 
the  trade  name  of  "Multex"  comes 
as  a  timely  benefit  to  many  gardeners 
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who  want  to  keep  their  rose  and 
flower  beds  attractive  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort. 

Buckwheat  hulls  are  especially  ad- 
vantageous because  they  are  so  easy 
to  apply.  They  can  merely  be  poured 
on  the  beds  and  easily  leveled.  They 
make  an  attractive  covering  for  the 
soil  as  a  background  for  the  plants 
and  flowers.  They  stay  in  place  well 
and  keep  down  the  weeds.  In  ad- 
dition, they  possess  the  usual  quali- 
ties of  a  good  mulch  in  that  they 
conserve  soil  moisture  and  keep  down 
the  soil  temperature.  As  they  be- 
come washed  into  the  soil,  they  add 
organic  material  which  decomposes 
slowly. 

Before  applying  buckwheat  hulls, 
or  any  other  mulch  for  that  matter, 
the  beds  should  be  freed  of  all  weeds 
and  raked  smooth.  A  one-inch  layer 
will  usually  suflice,  but  if  bare  soil 
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The  New  Buckwheat  Hull 
Mulch  That  Protects 

Easy  to  use,  this  new  Buck- 
wheat Hull  Mulch  is  just  the 
thing  for  your  flowering  shrubs, 
roses,  azaleas,  rhododendrons, 
annuals  and  perennials.  Clean, 
odorless,  holds  soil  moisture, 
keeps  down  weeds.  Light 
weight,  but  will  not  blow  away. 
100  lbs.  will  cover  130  square 
ft.  1  in.  deep. 

100  lbs.  $2.50  ppd. 
SOO  lbs.  $10.50  ppd. 

No  shipments  west  of  Miss.  River 
Descriptive  folder  on  request 

LARROWE'S 

COHOCTON,   N.  Y. 


appears  after  some  heavy  rains,  it  is 
desirable  to  cover  it  with  more  hulls. 
No  cultivating  is  necessary  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  soil  under- 
neath remains  loose  and  friable  be- 
cause it  is  not  packed  by  beating 
rains.  Watering  becomes  unnecessary 
except  in  periods  of  severe  drought, 
since  the  mulch  greatly  reduces  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  soil  aeration. 

The  Neighbor's  Reply 

A  poem,  "My  Neighbor's  Roses," 
was  published  in  the  November- 
December  issue  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine.  We  are  pleased  to  in- 
clude now  a  reply  which  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  George  Nunn  of 
Sunnyside  Gardens,  Sidney,  B.C., 
Canada. 

Your  neighbor,  sir,  whose  roses  you  admire, 
Is   glad   indeed   to   know   that    they   inspire 
Within  your  breast  a  feeling  quite  as  fine 
As  felt  by  him  who  owns  and  tends  that  vine. 

That  those  fair  flowers  should  give  my  neigh- 
bor joy 
But  swells  my  own,  and  draws  therefrom  alloy 
Which  would  lessen  its  full  worth,  did  I  not 

know 
That  other's  pleasure  in  the  flowers  I  grow. 

Friends,    from    my    neighbors   and    this    vine 

I've  learned 
That  sharing  pleasure  means  a  profit  turned; 
And  he  who  shares  the  joy  in  that  he's  grown 
Spreads  joy  abroad  and  doubles  all  his  own. 


The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  rose  is 
very  nebulous  and  many  authors  have 
tried  to  give  it  a  different  version.  The 
prettiest  legend  is — "At  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  God  created  the  woman  and 
to  please  her,  created  the  rose." 
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Noah  Webster  Says  — 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Covell,  Vice-President 
American  Rose  Society,  Oakland,  California 


"Sustain — to  maintain  in  any  con- 
dition by  rendering  aid  or  furnishing 
needed  supplies;  assist  or  relieve; 
especially  to  keep  alive." 

Do  you  know  that  the  American 
Rose  Society  has  a  special  classifica- 
tion titled,  "Sustaining  Member- 
ship"? If  you  do,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  changing  yours  and  add- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  your  affiliation 
now  provides?  If  you  have  not, 
would  you  care  to  learn  the  pertinent 
particulars? 

Our  regular  membership  dues  are 
modest  and  barely  care  for  the  cost 
of  our  publications  and  other  routine 
expenses.  In  the  past,  projects  of  re- 
search, which  are  the  essence  of  rose 
progress,  have  been  limited  by  lack  of 
adequate  funds,  most  of  those  avail- 
able having  come  through  the  Com- 
mercial members  who,   it  must  be 


said,  have  made  a  rich  contribution. 

The  "Sustaining  Membership" 
idea  was  conceived  with  a  twofold 
purpose;  first,  to  provide  means  of 
supporting  desired  research  projects, 
and  second,  to  enable  those  who  so 
wished  to  devote  amounts  above  the 
regular  dues  to  the  cause  of  better 
roses,  and  thus  give  themselves  the 
extra  pleasure  that  doing  more  than 
one's  share  always  affords. 

You  may  take  special  part  in  this 
fine  work  by  changing  your  member- 
ship classification  to  the  Sustaining 
group.  Annual  sustaining  member- 
ship dues  are  $10.00,  a  differential  of 
$6.50  from  regular  dues.  Make  this 
change  and  get  the  unmitigated 
thrill  anyone  derives  from  the  feeling 
of  personal  possession — in  this  case, 
the  active  participation  in  the  best 
in  rose  work! 


SURPRISE! 


There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
more  roses  are  killed  by  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  grower  than  by  neg- 
lect. Too  often,  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  ideal  conditions  from  a  human 
point  of  view,  monkeying  with  the 
soil  only  makes  conditions  unfavor- 
able for  the  plants. 

By  adding  this  or  that  indiscrim- 
inately, there  is  always  a  chance  that 
more  harm  will  be  done  than  good 
unless  one  is  certain  the  additions 
are  needed.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  roses  will  get  along  without, 
and  one  wonders  sometimes  whether 
all  the  elaborate  preparations  we  are 
advised  to  follow  as  a  ritual  really 
make  for  success. 

Along    this    line,    Mr.    John    B. 


Thomes  of  Gorham,  Maine,  says,  "I 
built  a  picket  fence  along  my  back 
line  ancf  made  a  bed  along  it.  I 
couldn't  get  any  good  loam,  so  I  left 
the  soil  as  it  was,  a  sandy  to  pretty 
gravelly  loam.  Not  expecting  good 
results,  I  bought  three  each  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  Rochefort,  Dr.  Kirk,  and 
Majorca,  some  of  them  with  low 
ratings,  figuring  that  whatever  suc- 
cess I  had  would  be  clear  gain. 

"The  plants  grew  about  4  feet 
high,  bloomed  constantly  all  sum- 
mer, suffered  from  no  disease,  and 
made  a  wonderful  show  against  that 
white  fence.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
the  credit  should  go  to  the  nursery- 
man, for  they  were  very  fine,  big 
plants  to  start  with." 
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"FERTILIZING  ROSES" 

DISCUSSED  AT  SEATTLE 

SOCIETY  MEETING 

A  large  audience  heard  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  talk  on  "Soil 
Minerals  and  Plant  Health"  by  Mr. 
Lee  Van  Derlinden,  Chief  Chemist  for 
the  Charles  Lilly  Company,  at  the 
Seattle  Rose  Society  meeting.  His 
main  point  was  that  ordinary  com- 
mercial fertilizers  containing  only 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash 
are  not  sufficient  for  real  plant  health 
and  that  small  amounts  of  the  lesser 
minerals  such  as  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
manganese,  boron,  iodine,  calcium, 
chlorine,  sodium,  etc.  and  vitamin 
Bi  and  hormones  are  also  necessary. 
These  elements  must  be  supplied  by  a 
complete  balanced  fertilizer,  since 
modern  agricultural  methods  extract 
them  from  the  soil  faster  than  nature 
can  replace  them. 

A  panel  discussion  and  round  robin 
on  "Fertilizing  Roses"  followed, 
which  disclosed  a  wide  variety  of 
methods  and  materials  used.  The 
older  members  still  apply  2  to  4 
inches  of  "green"  cow  manure  to  the 
beds  soon  after  pruning,  which  can 
be  lightly  turned  under.  When  this 
is  not  available,  chicken  or  sheep 
manure,  fish  meal,  tankage,  bone- 
meal,  soy  bean  meal,  peatmoss,  etc. 
or  combinations  of  these  can  be  used. 

Then  4  oz.  of  potash  (sulphate)  and 
3  oz.  of  treble  phosphate  (43  per 
cent  available),  or  8  oz.  of  super- 
phosphate, are  applied  around  each 
bush  or  evenly  over  the  beds.  Some 
advised  one-half  these  amounts  after 
pruning  and  the  balance  about  May 
20.  About  8  oz.  of  ground  limestone 
per  bush  each  two  or  three  years  was 


also  recommended.  Some  members 
used  only  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
these  amounts.  Others  reported  us- 
ing a  commercial  fertilizer  analyzing 
about  3-14-8  with  good  results. 
Copious  and  frequent  watering  is 
also  necessary. 

Waldemar  L.  Stein,  Vice-President 
Seattle  Rose  Society 

NEW  ROSE  SOCIETY 
ORGANIZED 

News  has  just  come  in  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Portsmouth-Nor- 
folk County  Rose  Society  in  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  initiating  the  formation  of  this 
new  Society  goes  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Mc- 
Avoy,  who  was  elected  President. 
The  other  officers  are:  Julian  Daugh- 
tery,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Miller,  Second  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  John  L.  Brownlee,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and  Mrs.  Roderick 
Triplett,  Publicity  Chairman.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hayes,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Brewer  and 
Mrs.  Triplett  complete  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Those  present  at  the  organization 
meeting  gained  worth-while  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  McAvoy's  talk  on 
the  care  of  roses.  Another  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  May  7  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Avoy's home,  where  the  members 
will  visit  his  rose  garden.  The 
Society  plans  to  publish  a  bulletin 
each  month. 

Big  things  are  expected  from  this 
group.  We  welcome  the  new  Rose 
Society  and  congratulate  Mr.  Mc- 
Avoy  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Duval,  Council- 
or, District  4,  who  assisted  in  its  or- 
ganization.  Best  of  success ! 
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SYRACUSE  SOCIETY 

DISCUSSES  DETAILS  OF 

CULTURE 

Topics  of  interest  to  gardeners  were 
presented  by  six  speakers  on  a  "guest 
night"  program  at  the  Syracuse  Rose 
Society  April  meeting.  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Vibbard  presided  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Frank  Neal,  program  chairman,  pre- 
sented the  speakers. 

Fred  A.  Balitz  spoke  on  "Unhill- 
ing";  Edward  L.  Bisdee  covered  the 
subject  of  "Trimming  and  Pruning," 
specializing  in  climbers  and  ram- 
blers; Alfred  Fessinger  chose  for  his 
topic,  "Trimming  and  Pruning  of 
Floribundas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals"; 
Frank  Leech  covered  "Planting"; 
Louis  A.  Dudley  spoke  on  "Fertiliz- 
ing" and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ackerman  de- 
voted her  talk  to  "Spraying  and 
Dusting."  A  panel  discussion  fol- 
lowed. 

Attractive  arrangements  of  spring 
flowers  and  flowering  branches  were 
exhibited  against  backgrounds  of 
green  and  white,  with  Mrs.  John  H. 
Sickinger  in  charge  of  exhibits. 

GEORGIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
VISITS  GARDEN 

Members  of  the  Georgia  Society 
have  visited  several  times  the  gar- 
dens of  Mr.  James  H.  Porter  of  Ma- 
con, where  one  of  the  notable  fea- 
tures is  a  lattice  house  of  consider- 
able area  and  height  in  which  roses 
and  borders  of  pansies  are  planted. 
Due  to  the  coolness  and  protection 
from  heat,  the  rose  plants  grow  amaz- 
ingly large,  are  healthy,  and  produce 
larger  and  more  perfect  flowers.  Mr. 
Porter  says:  "Growing  roses  under 
a  slat  house  is  the  very  best  way  for 
Georgia,  as  it  takes  away  the  hot  sun 


in  summer."  His  favorites  are: 
Crimson  Glory,  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong, Pink  Jewel,  Mme.  Cochet- 
Cochet,  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Editor 
McFarland,  Poinsettia,  World's  Fair, 
and  Kathleen  Mills. 

Mrs.    Joel    Hunter,    Editor 
Georgia  Rose  Society  Bulletin 

ROCHESTER  SOCIETY  ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

The  following  new  officers  were 
elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  Rose  Society:  Mrs.  Harold 
A.  Cowles,  President;  Patrick  Slavin, 
First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Wendell 
Brewer,  Second  Vice-President;  Dr. 
Charles  B.  F.  Gibbs,  Third  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  Robert  Torrens, 
Secretary;  and  Edward  J.  Meyer, 
Treasurer. 

UTAH  SOCIETY  MEETING 

The  program  for  the  Utah  Society 
April  meeting  was  "Pictures  and 
Discussion  of  Landscaping"  by  Mr. 
Irvin  T.  Nelson,  sponsored  by  Mr.  L. 
W.  Hillam.  Mr.  Nelson's  pictures  in 
the  field  of  landscape  architecture  are 
well  known  among  the  best. 

A  Plant  Auction  followed  which 

was  held  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 

J.  Kenneth  Thayn. 

Kathryn  O'Connor,  Corresponding  Secy. 

Utah  Rose  Society 

WANTED 

One  of  our  members  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  new  or  second-hand  copy 
of '  'The  Scented  Garden ' '  by  Eleanour 
Sinclair  Rohde.  If  you  know  where 
a  copy  may  be  obtained,  please  write 
the  Editor. 

Also  badly  needed  are  copies  of 
the  1916,  1920,  1925,  1937  and  1943 
American  Rose  Annuals. 
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DETROIT  SEES  ROSE  MOVIE      ]j^hafs  ifi  u  Name? 


A  unique  program  was  that  of  the 
Detroit  Rose  Society  at  their  April 
meeting,  at  which  time  there  was  a 
showing  of  "Modern  Roses,"  the 
colored  moving  picture  with  sound. 
This  film  may  be  scheduled  through 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bu- 
reau, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  This  is  a  production  of  the 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Company  and  was 
used  by  their  courtesy. 

The  picture  requires  approximately 
one-half  hour  to  show,  and  Detroit 
members  feel  confident  that  the  cause 
of  the  rose  will  be  advanced  wherever 
it  goes. 

William  R.  Marshall,  Corresponding  Secy. 

Detroit  Rose  Society 


TWO  PRODUCTS 

to  help  you  grow 

BETTER  ROSES 

DRICONURE.  An  excellent  all- 
organic  fertilizer.  Combines  poul- 
try manure  and  peat  moss.  Will 
not  burn.  Safe,  easy  to  use. 

PIONEER  GPM  PEAT  MOSS. 

An  ideal  soil  conditioner.  Ex- 
cellent for  promoting  healthy 
root  development.  Also  used  for 
mulching. 

Both  of  these  garden  products 
are  sold  by  leading  garden  supply 
houses.   Order  today. 

ATKINS  &  DURBROW,  Inc. 

165  John  St.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  III.  Boston,  Mass. 


COLLEEN  MOORE 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  motion 
pictures  of  the  silent  era  was  "Lilac 
Time,"  and  who  can  ever  forget  the 
lovely  Colleen  Moore  in  the  feminine 
lead  of  that  classic  about  World 
War  I? 

Though  Miss  Moore  is  absent  from 
the  screen,  her  Doll  House  is  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Some  years 
ago,  after  collecting  materials  and 
furnishings  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  she  toured  the  United  States 
exhibiting  the  Doll  House,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibitions  going  wholly 
to  charity. 

Very  much  interested  in  roses  and 
gardens.  Colleen  Moore  (Mrs.  Har- 
graves)  visited  the  Joseph  H.  Hill 
Company  in  Richmond,  Indiana, 
during  the  summer  of  1942,  and  while 
there  Mr.  Harry  Wolley  of  that 
Company  asked  her  if  she  would  con- 
sent to  have  one  of  their  seedlings 
named  for  her.  She  graciously  con- 
sented, and  since  her  husband  is  very 
fond  of  red  roses,  she  selected  an  un- 
named seedling  which  is  now  being 
introduced  by  the  Bosley  Nursery  of 
Mentor,  Ohio. 

TOMPKINS  RED 

This  is  a  nickname  that  has  never 
been  replaced.  Mr.  Tompkins,  a 
leader  in  the  airplane  industry,  was 
standing  in  the  garden  of  the  intro- 
ducers, the  Brownells  of  Little 
Compton,  Rhode  Island,  one  day. 
Seeing  this  variety,  he  asked  ii  he 
could  get  plants  of  it.  He  was  asked, 
"Why?"  "Because  of  its  color,"  was 
the  reply.  From  then  on  the  rose  was 
called  "Tompkins  Red." 

— George  W.  Forrest,  York,  Pa. 
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Rose  Bug  Control 

Mrs.  Harold  A.  Cowles,  President  Rochester  Rose 
Society,  Rochester,  New  York 

Editor's  NoTE-On  page  146  of  the  1944  American  Rose  Annual,  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Morse  of 
Rochester  N  Y.,  described  the  use  of  a  cheesecloth  fence  to  prevent  rose-chafer  injury.  The 
method  was  unbelievably  simple  and  provoked  a  good  deal  of  comment.  Apparently  many 
meXrs  tried  out  the  scheme  as  several  have  reported  success  in  combating   tKis  serious  pest. 


For  several  years  the  rose  chafer 
had  been  increasing  by  the  thousands 
in  our  community,  and  our  roses  were 
being  destroyed  before  they  were  in 
full  bloom.  The  only  way  we  could 
have  specimens  for  the  rose  show  was 
to  pick  the  buds  about  three  days 
in  advance.  One  day,  while  dis- 
cussing these  pests  with  another 
rose  grower,  she  hesitatingly  told  me 
of  an  experiment  she  was  making. 
She  had  erected  a  muslin  fence  in  an 
effort  to  force  her  rose  buds  to  open 
faster  and  had  found  that  this  ap- 
peared to  discourage  the  chafers. 


We  immediately  set  about  finding 
the  proof.  We  procured  enough  4- 
foot  stakes  and  cheesecloth  to  com- 
pletely fence  our  rose  beds.  These 
stakes  were  set  4  feet  apart  and  the 
cheesecloth  was  tacked  with  double- 
pointed  tacks  and  stretched  to  touch 
the  ground.  When  the  stakes  were 
driven  in  a  foot,  this  gave  a  sub- 
stantial fence  or  guard  3  feet  high, 
which  completely  protected  most  of 
the  bushes.  The  higher  bushes,  such 
as  some  of  the  floribundas  and  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  were  protected  with 
fences  5  feet  high,  using  6-foot  stakes 


A  view  in  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Cowles»  garden  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  showing  the 
cheesecloth  fences  used  to  prevent  rose-chafer  injury 
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and  two  widths  of  cheesecloth.  No 
covering  was  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  bushes,  making  it  easy  to  pick 
the  blooms  and  to  spray  and  care  for 
the  plants. 

The  fence  was  erected  about  June 
12  in  this  area  and  remained  up  until 
the  end  of  July,  when  the  danger  of 
damage  from  the  chafer  was  past. 
Instead  of  detracting  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  garden,  it  gave  rather 
a  festive  air  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  both  rose  growers  and 
rose  lovers. 

In  using  the  cheesecloth  rather 
than  the  muslin,  we  found  two  ad- 
vantages. The  color  of  the  roses 
showed  through  in  a  misted  veil  of 
loveliness  and  the  looser  weave  al- 


lowed passage  of  air.  The  rains 
washed  the  cloth,  stretching  it  and 
keeping  it  always  white  and  taut. 

When  we  removed  the  fence,  we 
rolled  the  cloth  around  the  stakes, 
making  it  convenient  to  put  up 
again  when  it  is  needed.  We  have 
used  this  method  of  protection  for 
our  roses  for  two  years,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  Rochester  Rose 
Society  have  tried  it  with  good  re- 
sults. Last  season  we  had  the  most 
perfect  specimens  we  have  ever 
grown  and  took  more  prizes  at  the 
rose  show  than  ever  before,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  entirely  un- 
damaged by  chafers. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this 
method  of  control. 


MAY-JUNE,  1945 
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Root  Rot  of  Roses 

Dr.  E.  W.  Lyle,  Plant  Pathologist,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Substation  Number  5,  Temple,  Texas 


Root  rot  of  roses  is  the  cause  of 
considerable  loss  each  year  and  tends 
to  discourage  those  who  try  to  grow 
roses  in  certain  localities  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  outstanding  reason  for  so 
much  attention  being  given  root  rot 
of  roses  is  that  the  bushes  die  sud- 
denly. Actually  the  total  decrease  in 
flower  production  by  loss  of  the 
bushes  killed  probably  would  not  be 
as  great  as  that  regularly  caused  by 
slow-acting  diseases  such  as  black- 
spot  due  to  another  fungus,  or  the 
physiological  trouble  known  as  chlo- 
rosis which  is  induced  by  excess  lime 
in  the  soil.  These  last  two  troubles 
occur  in  the  same  regions  as  root  rot 
but    are    generally    overlooked    be- 


cause affected  bushes  are  not  killed 
outright  and  produce  a  few  blooms 
even  in  their  weakened  condition. 
But  root  rot  demands  immediate  at- 
tention. A  dead  bush  in  a  rose  bed  at- 
tracts much  more  notice  and  alarm 
than  several  weak  or  ofl^-colored  ones. 
Root  rot  is  known  to  be  capable  of 
afi^ecting  over  2,000  different  kinds  of 
cultivated  and  native  plants  (Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin 527),  and  losses  from  it  have 
been  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  The  most  prominent  crop 
attacked  is  cotton,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  frequently  is  called  "cotton 
root  rot."  Another  name  is  Phyma- 
totrichum  root  rot,  referring  to  the 
causal    fungus    Phymafofrkhum   omni- 
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vorum  (Shear)  Duggar.  Sometimes  it 
is  referred  to  as  Texas  root  rot  or 
Ozonium  root  rot,  a  result  of  the 
early  investigations  with  the  disease. 
It  is  known  only  in  North  America 
and  is  confined  to  the  southwestern 
United  States  from  the  Mississippi 
westward  and  to  some  extent  in 
Mexico.  The  disease  was  reported 
first  in  1888  and  has  been  studied  for 
over  fifty  years  by  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Other 
state  and  federal  agencies  have  also 
worked  on  the  problem,  and  much 
has  been  learned  about  the  cause  and 
conditions  for  spread  of  root  rot  but 
a  completely  practical  control  is  not 
yet  available. 

The  first  appearance  on  roses  is  a 
yellowing  of  the  leaves,  which  wilt 
suddenly,  and  then  the  plants  die. 
Definite  diagnosis  may  be  obtained 
by  digging  the  bushes  and  examining 
the  roots.  The  fungus  forms  yel- 
lowish buff-colored  threads  on  the 
surface  of  the  roots,  and  the  roots  be- 
come dark  and  rotted.  The  fungous 
growth  may  cover  the  roots  and 
often  encompasses  the  stock  just  be- 
low the  soil  level .  The  above-ground 
symptoms  are  a  climax  of  a  more  or 
less  lengthy  decay  of  the  root  sys- 
tem. Girdling  of  the  roots  and  stock 
by  the  fungus  interrupts  the  water 
supply,  causing  a  wilting  of  the  tops 
and    finally    death    of    the    plant. 

The  disease  on  roses  is  important 
principally  in  parks  and  home  gar- 
dens. Due  to  the  fact  that  it  seldom 
occurs  in  sandy  soils  which  are  acid 
in  reaction,  root  rot  rarely  if  ever  is 
found  in  the  commercial  fields.  Sev- 
eral years  of  observation  in  the  rose 
fields  of  east  Texas  failed  to  disclose 
a  single  case  of  root  rot  on  roses  in 
that  area.  In  other  words,  the  disease 


is  seldom,  if  ever,  spread  or  intro- 
duced into  new  areas  by  commer- 
cially grown  roses. 

Roses  and  other  plants  around  the 
home  which  are  killed  by  root  rot 
probably  are  infected  most  often  by 
the  fungus  which  has  perpetuated  it- 
self in  the  soil  for  many  years.  Once 
an  infection  starts,  the  fungus  may 
spread  rapidly  along  the  roots  and 
involve  other  susceptible  plants 
where  the  roots  are  in  close  prox- 
imity. In  fields  or  large  gardens  the 
zone  of  infection  increases  in  more  or 
less  circular  fashion.  Where  hedges 
are  affected,  the  spread  is  apparently 
down  the  row  because  of  the  direct 
contact  of  the  roots  of  adjacent 
plants. 

In  Texas,  nearly  all  of  the  cases  of 
root  rot  of  roses  are  in  the  blackland 


Our  New  Catalogue 

Designed  from  cover  to  cover 
to  help  you  plan  and  plant  your 
garden.  Describes  and  illustrates 
in  natural  colors  plants  for  every 
purpose  and  for  every  pocket- 
book— Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Unusual  Evergreen 
Shrubs,  Lilacs,  Clematis  and 
other  Vines,  Perennials— new 
and  old,  and  Old-Fashioned 
Roses,  as  well  as  the  new  varie- 
ties. Truly  a  book  you  will  read 
and  keep  and  use.  FREE  East 
of  Miss.;  25  cts.  elsewhere. 
Send  today! 


Bohhink  V^  Atkins 

Nurserymen 


30OV«t«xaon  At«.,  E.  RuthTloyd,  N.  J. 
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regions.  The  soil  type  is  an  alkaline, 
heavy,  black  clay.  It  has  a  very  high 
moisture-holding  capacity,  and  the 
wilting  point  is  also  high.  Due  to 
the  fine  particle  size  of  the  clay  itself, 
there  tends  to  be  poor  aeration,  a 
factor  which  has  been  attributed  by 
some  investigators  as  the  reason  for 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  these 
regions.  The  fungus  exists  in  soils 
which  have  never  been  changed  from 
their  native  vegetation,  also  in  land 
which  has  been  followed  for  many 
years  in  succession,  and  has  been  re- 
covered from  as  deep  as  8  feet  in  the 
ground.  Although  the  fungus  lives 
mostly  in  the  upper  3  feet,  this  un- 
usual depth  at  which  the  disease- 
producing  organism  has  been  found 
tends  to  eliminate  any  hope  for  com- 
pletely killing  it  in  the  soil  by  chem- 
ical means. 

Roses  are  listed  as  one  of  many 
different  kinds  of  plants  which  are 
quite  susceptible  to  root  rot,  but  due 
to  the  general  practice  of  replacing 
rose  beds  every  few  years,  the  trouble 
is  not  as  serious  as  with  some  of  the 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  expected  to  last  for  many  years. 
Grasses,  grains,  lilies,  cannas  and  the 
like  have  been  proved  immune. 
Among  trees  and  shrubs  listed  as 
highly  resistant  are  pomegranate, 
agarita,  shrubby  blue  sage,  yaupon, 
Texas  mahonia,  huisache,  coral- 
berry  or  snowberry,  liveoak,  hack- 
berry,  retama,  anacua,  mesquite, 
bois  d'arc,  hickory,  mountain  cedar, 
red  cedar  and  sycamore.  In  many 
cases  susceptible  types  of  plants  like 
roses  may  escape  the  disease,  and 
there  are  numerous  plantings  of  roses 
in  the  blackland  areas  of  Texas  which 
remain  unaffected  by  root  rot. 

Recommendations     for     avoiding 


root  rot  of  roses  begin  with  choosing 
the  location  for  the  bed.  An  area 
which  has  been  in  lawn  or  grass  is 
preferred  over  one  previously  used  for 
other  plants.  Having  the  bed  sur- 
rounded by  lawn  or  walkways  which 
will  serve  as  barriers  to  the  spread  of 
root  rot  is  considered  helpful.  Above 
all,  areas  should  not  be  selected  in 
which  plants  already  have  died  from 
the  disease.  Planting  in  irregular 
groups  rather  than  in  long  continu- 
ous rows  will  restrict  the  amount  of 
loss  if  root  rot  gets  started,  and  also 
will  allow  small  changes  by  replace- 
ment with  immune  or  resistant  plants 
without  altering  the  entire  land- 
scaping. Deep  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  incorporation  of  large 
amounts  of  manure  or  other  organic 
material  are  advised.  Bushes  which 
die  from  root  rot  should  be  removed 
immediately  to  reduce  spread  of  in- 
fection. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  root  rot 
is  scattered  or  distributed  by  tools 
used  in  working  infested  soils. 
Neither  are  animals,  wind  or  water 
thought  to  act  as  carriers  to  start 
infections  in  other  locations.  Rains 
and  irrigation  particularly  during 
hot  weather  increase  root  rot,  so  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  do  any  more 
extra  watering  than  is  necessary 
where  the  disease  is  known  to  occur. 
In  conclusion,  although  root  rot  is 
blamed  for  the  loss  of  many  bushes 
each  year,  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  death  is  indirectly  re- 
lated to  blackspot  and  not  to  root 
rot. 

The  variety  Soleil  d'Or  was  produced  by 
crossing  the  hybrid  perpetual  Antoine 
Ducher  with  Persian  Yellow.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Pemetiana  strain  of  hy- 
brid teas. 


Four  New  Roses  Released  for  Trial 

Dr.  W.  E.  Lammerts,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


The  primary  aim  in  the  rose  breed- 
ing work  has  been  the  development 
of  evergreen  shrub  roses  having  orna- 
mental value  as  plants  as  well  as  at- 
tractive flowers.  Accordingly,  the 
varieties  Captain  Geo.  C.  Thomas 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  Fulton  have  been 
used  very  extensively  in  the  breeding 
work  since  they  have  glossy,  ever- 
green, mildew-resistant  foliage  which 
is  very  attractive.  The  following  va- 
'  rieties  combine  these  good  qualities 
with  many  of  the  pleasing  flower 
characteristics  of  the  other  indicated 
parents. 

Pink  Chameleon.  Polyantha. 
Mrs.  Dudley  Fulton  9  Rosa  chinensis 
»•«  var.  mutahtlis  cf . 

This  variety  is  characterized  by  its 
evergreen  habit,  glossy  mildew- and 
rust-resistant  foliage,  and  abundant 
production  of  single  flowers  which 
instead  of  fading  with  age  actually 
darken  to  an  attractive  pomegranate 
purple. 

Pink  Cascade.  Polyantha.  Mrs. 
Dudley  Fulton    9    Tom  Thumb  cf . 

Almost  evergreen  habit,  freedom 
from  thorns,  glossy  mildew- and  rust- 
resistant  foliage,  and  the  abundance 
^^  of  small,  soft  pink,  well-shaped 
double  flowers  arranged  in  very  large 
clusters  produced  in  rapid  succession 
during  the  entire  season  characterize 
this  variety. 

Evergreen  Teplitz.  Polyantha. 
Night  9  Mrs.  Dudley  Fulton  &. 

This  is  also  completely  evergreen 
in  habit  with  glossy  foliage  and 
abundant  production  of  well-shaped, 
dark  velvety  red  semi-double  flowers 


on  fairly  long  stems.  The  flowers 
hold  their  color  remarkably  well  and 
contrast  beautifully  with  the  dark 
glossy  green  foliage.  In  general  size 
of  flower,  this  variety  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  very  much  improved 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  type. 

Coral  Pillar.  Pillar  type.  Crim- 
son Glory  9  Capt.  Geo.  C.  Thomascf 

This  variety  has  an  upright  pillar 
type  of  growth  with  abundant,  large, 
glossy  foliage  which  so  far  has  never 
shown  even  a  slight  infection  of  mil- 
dew. The  abundant  production  of 
large,  well-shaped  double  flowers  is  a 
rather  unusual  and  very  pleasing 
shade  of  pink. 

As  a  result  of  the  breeding  program 
begun  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  spring  of  1941,  a 
number  of  promising  new  varieties  of 
roses  have  been  developed  and  some 
interesting  scientific  facts  discovered 
and  published  which  will  be  of  help 
to  others  in  further  breeding  work. 
These  varieties  are  ofl^ered  to  nursery- 
men for  trial.  Budwood  or  cuttings 
will  be  available  in  limited  quantity 
beginning  this  summer  and  will  be 
sent  in  order  of  receipt  of  requests. 
The  colors  used  are  the  ones  in  Ridg- 
way's  Color  Standards  and  Color 
Nomenclature. 


The  Noisette  class  of  roses  in  spite  of 
its  French  name  had  its  origin  in  America. 
By  fertilizing  Rosa  moschata  alba  with  a 
Bengal  rose,  John  Champneys  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  obtained  a  variety 
called  Champneys*  Pink  Cluster  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  strain. 
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How  to  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Dr.  a.    W.   Dimock,   Dept.  Plant  Pathology,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Bordeaux  mixture  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  sprays  which  can  be 
used  to  control  many  of  the  fungous 
leaf  spots  and  blights  of  the  home 
garden.  Ready-made  bordeaux  can 
be  purchased  in  paste  or  powder  form 
from  most  any  seed  supply  house  and 
should  be  used  according  to  the  di- 
rections printed  on  the  container. 
Home-made  bordeaux  is  somewhat 
more  effective  than  most  ready-made 
preparations;  is  less  conspicuous  on 
the  foliage  when  properly  made  and 
applied;  settles  out  much  more  slow- 
ly; and  does  not  clog  the  spray 
nozzle  so  readily.  Since  a  good  many 
applications  are  necessary  during  the 
average  season,  the  stock  solution 
method  of  preparation  outlined  be- 
low is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
to  use. 

Stock  solutions: 

Copper  sulfate  solution:  (Tightly 
covered  glass,  earthenware  or  wooden 
containers  must  be  used.)  Complete- 
ly dissolve  copper  sulfate  (blue 
vitriol  or  bluestone)  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  per  gallon  of  stock  solu- 
tion desired.  1  gal.  makes  24  gals, 
spray. 

Lime  solution:  (Any  covered  con- 
tainer.) Add  fresh  chemical-hy- 
drated  lime  to  water  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  per  gallon  of  stock  solution. 
(This  will  not  dissolve.)  1  gal. 
makes  24  gals,  bordeaux. 

to  make  bordeaux  mixture  (2-2-50 
formula): 

1.  Add  water  to  spray  tank  up  to 
about  3^  amount  of  finished  spray 
desired. 

2.  Add  copper  sulfate  stock  solu- 
tion at  the  rate  of  %  cupful  per  gal- 


lon of  finished  spray.    (Note:  1  cup- 
ful =  }/i  pint  or  8  fl.  oz.) 

3.  Thoroughly  stir  lime  stock 
solution  and  add  at  the  rate  of  % 
cupful  per  gallon  of  finished  spray. 

4.  Thoroughly  stir  the  mixture 
and  add  a  commercial  spreader 
(Penetrol,  Ultra-Wet,  DuPont 
Spreader-Sticker,  Potash  Fish-Oil 
Soap,  or  other)  as  directed  by  manu- 
facturer. Raw  or  boiled  linseed  oil  at 
the  rate  of  2  teaspoonfuls  per  gallon 
of  spray  works  well.  Synthetic 
soaps,  such  as  Dreft,  also  make  ex- 
cellent spreaders.  The  spreader  should 
be  thoroughly  shaken  with  a  small 
amount  of  water  before  adding  to 
the  bordeaux. 

5.  Add  water  to  make  desired 
amount  of  finished  spray,  mix  thor- 
oughly, and  spray. 

6.  When  through  spraying,  dis- 
card excess  mixture  and  clean  out 
sprayer  with  water. 

The  stock  solutions  do  not  de- 
teriorate on  standing  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  lime  stock  solution 
be  made  only  with  fresh  chemical- 
hydrated  lime. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  compatible 
with  both  arsenate  of  lead  and  nico- 
tine sulfate.  If  these  materials  are 
being  used  for  insect  control,  they 
may  therefore  be  added  directly  to 
the  bordeaux  mixture  and  applied  as 
a  combination  spray. 

Applications  of  bordeaux  should  be 
made  often  enough  to  keep  all  new 
growth  protected.  Frequent,  light 
(but  thorough)  applications  are  much 
more  effective  than  irregular,  heavy 
applications. 
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Roses  in  the  Southeast 

Jacob  H.  Lowrey,  Augusta,  Georgia 


The  summer  care  of  roses  in  my 
garden  is  but  one  phase  of  an  annual 
cycle.  It  begins  the  preceding 
autumn  when  I  send  soil  samples 
early  in  October  to  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Daunoy  of  New  Orleans,  for  analysis. 
Usually  he  finds  some  deficiency. 
The  soil  may  need  phosphoric  acid  or 
potash,  and  he  tells  me  what  sort  to 
buy  and  how  much  to  apply  to  each 
hundred  square  feet  of  surface.  This 
I  attend  to  at  once,  so  that  it  will  be 
available  when  growth  starts  the 
following  spring.  If  nitrogen  is 
lacking,  he  tells  me  what  to  use  and 
in  what  amount,  when  spring  arrives. 
By  following  his  recommendations, 
not  only  is  the  guesswork  taken  out 
of  fertilizing  but  quite  a  saving  is 
made  in  the  cost  of  applying  ready- 
mixed  chemical  fertilizers  by  the  hit- 
or-miss  method.  And  the  chemicals 
used  will  be  effective,  as  he  has  also 
told  me  what  to  apply  to  correct  ex- 
cessive alkalinity  or  acidity. 

When  the  danger  of  late  spring 
freezes  seems  passed,  I  get  busy  on  my 
mulch.  This  simply  means  keeping 
the  top  surface  of  the  beds  stirred  up. 
My  implement  is  a  stout  steel  rake 
which  has  had  the  ends  cut  off  by  a 
blacksmith  to  about  8  inches  in 
width,  cut  so  that  the  tooth  at  each 
end  is  at  right  angles  with  the  top  so 
that  there  will  be  no  projecting  ends 
to  damage  the  plants.  Any  rake 
with  straight  teeth  2  inches  long 
will  do  and  should  be  used  with  a 
chopping  motion  after  every  rain  or 
shower  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough.  This  layer  of  powdery  soil, 
which    is    well    aerated,    conserves 


moisture  as  it  serves  as  an  insulating 
blanket. 

If  I  can  get  it,  I  like  to  apply  a  3  or 
4-inch  mulch  of  well  rotted  cow 
manure.  After  rains  this  crusts  over 
like  peatmoss  and  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  chopping  rake  to  keep  it 
friable.  A  3-inch  mulch  of  fresh  cow 
manure  also  makes  a  good  mulch;  I 
have  also  used  well  rotted  horse 
manure  and  found  it  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Various  sections  have  certain  ad- 
mirable mulching  materials  at  hand. 
Among  those  are  chopped  tobacco 
stems,  pine  straw,  cottonseed  hulls 
and  bagasse.  Some  have  told  me  that 
they  obtained  better  mulching  re- 
sults with  either  pine  straw  or  cotton- 
seed hulls  than  they  did  when  im- 
ported peatmoss  was  employed. 
Personally,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
using  an  inflammable  material  in  my 
garden.  That  objection  does  not 
apply  to  well-rotted  leaves,  which 
are  also  a  good  mulching  medium, 
although  it  is  often  necessary  to  add 
more  to  the  beds  as  they  disintegrate 
fairly  rapidly. 

The  rose  beds  should  never  become 
really  dry  throughout  the  growing 
season,  and  the  best  method  I  know  for 
preventing  this  is  to  use  one  of  those 
lengths  of  canvas  hose  called  a  Soil 
Soaker.  It  does  the  work  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch. 

Except  in  periods  when  there  is 
neither  rain  nor  dew— and  dews  are 
as  great  spreaders  of  blackspot  as 
rains— the  roses  should  be  dusted  or 
sprayed  once  a  week  with  a  fungicide 
that  is  known  to  give  results  in  your 
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section.  Some  burn  foliage  in  cer- 
tain sections  and  not  in  others,  and  in 
different  ways  their  behavior  is  not 
uniform  over  a  wide  area.  The  em- 
phasis should  be  on  regional  culture 
of  roses  and  the  best  grower  in  your 
vicinity  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what 
he  or  she  uses  in  mulching  and  spray- 
ing. 

Cutting  roses  is  a  form  of  pruning. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  cut  any  blooms 
with  stems  the  first  season  from  new 
plants.  If  you  want  the  bloom  in 
the  house,  cut  just  above  the  top 
leaves  and  put  the  rose  in  a  wine 
glass  and  look  at  it  all  you  wish.  If 
left  on  the  bush  until  faded,  pinch  it 
off  just  below  the  calyx  after  it  is 
spent,  or  snip  it  off  with  your  shears. 
Follow  the  same  procedure  with  low 
growing  and  slow  growing  varieties, 
even  if  it  is  their  second  year  in  your 


garden.  By  not  cutting  blooms  with 
stems,  a  plant  can  be  built  up  into 
something  worth  having,  and  the 
more  foliage  it  has  on  it,  the  more 
chance  it  has  to  send  out  new  wood. 
Even  with  well  established  plants 
one  can  do  a  lot  of  judicious  pruning 
when  cutting  roses  with  stems.  Cut- 
ting short  stems  here,  a  long  stem 
there,  will  help  shape  up  the  plant, 
keep  its  center  open,  or  get  it  up  into 
the  air  if  its  nature  is  to  sprawl. 
Some  growers  find  Sierra  Glow 
to  be  a  sprawler.  I  left  it  unpruned 
for  two  years,  then  it  began  sending 
out  stout  canes  at  a  V-shaped  angle. 
Some  of  my  plants  now  have  blooms 
almost  5  feet  above  the  ground.  Had 
I  cut  its  blooms  with  stems  during 
those  first  two  summers,  it  would 
probably  never  have  raised  its  head 
in  the  world. 


THE   PLANT  DOCTOR 

By  Cynthia  Westcott 

The  How,  Why  and  When  oj  Disease  and  Insect 
Control  in  Your  Garden 

One  of  the  most  unique,  most  useful  and  most  quoted  of  garden 
books  in  recent  years,  offering  special  advice  to  gardeners  in  the 
Middle  West,  Southeast,  Southw^est  and  California  as  well  as  the 
Eastern  States. 

Dispensing  with  any  formidable  preliminaries  on  "funda- 
mentals," it  takes  the  reader  into  the  garden,  following  the  season 
week  by  week,  identifying  in  non-technical  language  and  clear 
drawings  the  insect  pests  and  fungous,  bacterial  and  virus  diseases 
that  are  apt  to  occur;  tells  what  to  do  to  prevent  them;  and  gives 
economical,  time  saving  and  effective  methods  of  control. 

$2.00,  Postpaid 

American  Rose  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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A  4-H  Club  Rose  Project 

Geraldine  de  Lancey,  Assistant  Club  Agent,  4-H  Club 

Work,  Portland,  Oregon 


Rose  and  Flower  4-H  Clubs  have 
been  gaining  popularity  in  Portland, 
Oregon  and  definite  progress  has  been 
made  to  improve  the  project  and 
make  it  more  worth  while. 

The  rose  and  flower  garden  clubs 
consist  of  five  members  which  con- 
stitute a  standard  club.  Each  club 
has  its  oflicers  and  holds  at  least  ten 
business  meetings  during  a  year.  A 
member  taking  this  project  has  a 
selection  of  planting  and  managing 
any  one  of  the  following:  (ij  at 
least  six  roses  and  eight  each  of  two 
annuals  or  perennials;  (2)  at  least 
three  roses  and  eight  each  of  three 
annuals  or  perennials;  and  (3)  at 
least  twelve  each  of  five  annuals  or 
perennials  where  no  roses  are  taken. 

Each  boy  and  girl  is  given  a  set  of 
instructions  and  a  record  book.  It  is 
a  club  requirement  that  all  books  be 
neatly  and  correctly  filled  in  before 
the  member  is  given  credit  for  having 
completed  the  year's  work. 

These  garden  members  have  many 
opportunities  to  compare  their  plants 
and  blooms  with  others.  In  addition 
to  the  county  and  state  fairs,  they  ex- 
hibit at  the  Portland  Rose  Society 
spring  and  fall  shows.  At  these 
shows  a  Grand  Sweepstakes  Trophy 
is  presented  by  the  Portland  Rose 
Society  to  the  individual  rose  judged 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  4-H  Division. 
A  4-H  summer  school  scholarship 
valued  at  $12.00  is  presented  to  the 
high  school  member  making  the 
highest  score  in  his  exhibits. 

Also,  special  war  savings  stamp 
awards  or  $15-00  are  distributed  to 


the  three  highest  scoring  entrants  in 
the  entire  4-H  Club  Show. 

The  Royal  Rosarians  make  a  tour 
of  the  Rose  Gardens  in  the  spring  to 
judge  them  in  the  following  classifi- 
cations: (1)  best  rose  garden;  (2) 
best  rose  bush;  and  (3)  best  front 
yard  planting.  The  winners  in  each 
class   are   awarded   valuable   prizes. 

4-H  members  have  the  privilege  of 
ordering  No.  1  rose  bushes  through 
the  4-H  Club  office  where  they  are 
able  to  obtain  them  for  one-half  the 
usual  price.  The  Royal  Rosarians 
make  this  opportunity  available  to 
4-H  Club  members  and  this  greatly 
encourages  the  members  to  build 
larger  and  finer  rose  gardens. 


ALL-OUT  AID 

To  Gardeners 
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Copper  Mildew  Spray 

Controls  powdery  mildew  and 
copper  -  responding  leaf  spots 
generally.  Superior  to  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Deposits  more  copper. 
No  unsightly  residue. 

Sold  by  Leading  Garden 
Supply  Dealers 


MECHL'INC    BROS'  CHEMICAL'S 
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MR.  WALTER  EASLEA 

Dr.  J.   Horace  McFarland,  President  Emeritus, 
American  Rose  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


A  letter  to  Secretary  Allen  under 
date  of  March  14,  1945,  informs  us 
that  Walter  Easlea  "passed  away  on 
February  12  after  a  short  illness." 
This  information  comes  from  his  son, 
Maurice  Easlea,  who  adds  concern- 
ing his  father's  last  illness,  "He 
suffered  no  pain.  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  continue  his  happy  life  amongst 
the  roses  he  loved  so  well." 

Thus  was  terminated  a  life  of  rose 
beneficence  which  will  be  hard  to 
equal.  The  American  Rose  Annual 
for  1943  presented  Mr.  Easlea 's  own 
story  of  his  life  career  under  the  title 
of     "Two   Rose   Centuries   Meet." 


What  he  wrote  had  particular  inter- 
est to  me  because  we  seem  to  have 
lived  just  about  the  same  length  of 
time  with  roses,  our  birthdays  being 
only  a  few  weeks  apart.  He  has  long 
been  a  frank  and  greatly  cherished 
correspondent. 

Walter  Easlea  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  rose  and  with  an  inquiring 
disposition  followed  it  wherever  it 
flourished.  Thus  he  knew  about  all 
of  the  advances  in  England .  He  knew 
Alister  Clark  of  Australia,  who 
visited  his  garden,  and  he  likewise 
came  into  friendship  with  Countess 
Senni,  that  American-Italian  rose 
friend  in  Rome  who  is  again  in  con- 
tact with  us. 

The  Easlea  home  in  England  was  a 
mecca  for  American  rose  travelers. 
Mr.  Easlea  enjoyed  an  acquaintance 
with  America's  loved  rose  man,  E. 
Gurney  Hill  and  he  reports  a  visit 
from  Charles  H.  Totty.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Howard  called  upon  him, 
and  he  records  visits  from  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nicolas  and  from  Mr.  L.  C.  Bobbink. 

A  great  international  rose  man  has 
now  passed  on,  after  having  left  his 
impress  on  the  rose  world  in  which 
he  circulated.  As  will  appear  to  any- 
one who  will  consult  Modern  Roses 
II,  there  is  printed  on  page  61  a  list 
of  his  introductions,  many  of  which 
are  grown  in  various  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. I  think  of  him  particularly  be- 
cause he  was  the  originator  of 
Easlea's  Golden  Rambler,  a  very 
splendid  yellow  climbing  rose  which 
I  will  see  flower  this  year  of  1945 
with  new  feelings  of  regard  and 
reverence. 
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Why  Not  Have  An  Annual  National 

Rose  Show? 

Gale  S.  Robinson,  Seattle,  Washington 


Until  the  war,  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists  held  a  National 
Flower  Show  in  some  large  city  in  the 
United  States.  It  might  be  thought 
that  because  of  the  great  distances 
flowers  and  plants  would  have  to  be 
sent,  and  because  of  the  wide  va- 
riance in  blooming  seasons  in  the 
difl^erent  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
National  Show  of  this  kind  would  be 
impractical.  However,  each  year  in  a 
tremendously  successful  way,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  outstanding  event  of 
its  kind  in  the  entire  country,  and 
will  again  assume  its  eminence  when 
peace  is  declared. 

When  the  National  Flower  Show 
was  held  in  Seattle  in  1941,  I  was 
very  much  interested.  Without  ques- 
tion it  was  the  finest  flower  show  I 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 

With  all  of  its  vastness  and  tre- 
mendous number  of  exhibits,  only 
ten  per  cent  of  all  exhibits  came  from 
outside  of  the  state  of  Washington. 
It  was  still  termed  a  National  Flower 
Show,  and  rightfully  so,  for  back  of 
this  event  was  a  national  organiza- 
tion which  was  actively  connected 
with  the  plans  and  arrangements. 
Just  as  other  cities,  where  the  show 
had  previously  been  held,  won  most 
of  the  top  prizes,  so  did  Seattle  win 
a  large  share  of  the  prizes  in  1941. 
Over  50,000  people  attended,  and  it 
showed  a  net  profit  of  approximately 
$10,000.  I  mention  this  to  indicate 
public  acceptance  of  a  National  Show 
when  properly  conducted  and  aided 
by  a  good  publicity  campaign! 


In  view  of  what  I  have  just  re- 
lated, it  should  be  apparent  that  it 
would  not  be  out  of  line  or  impossible 
for  the  American  Rose  Society  to 
sponsor  a  National  Rose  Show  which 
would  be  held  once  each  year  in 
some  large  city  in  cooperation  with  a 
local  rose  society. 

The  city  where  the  show  was  to 
be  held  could  be  selected  each  year 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  it  is 
natural  to  assume  that  the  local 
society  would  have  twenty-five  or 
more  members  belonging  to  the 
American  Rose  Society. 

Either  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  or 
both  should  attend  this  show,  but 


For  that  PARTICULAR  SPOT  In 
your  garden  choose — 


Heliotrope 

"BLACK  PRINCE"  Z'^i 

This  tall,  dark  flowering  Heliotrope 
which  originated  in  New  England  was 
introduced  by  us  last  year.  We  re- 
ceived very  glowing  letters  from  cus- 
tomers all  over  the  country  on  the 
behavior  and  beauty  of  this  charm- 
ing subject. 

Price:  3"  pots — late  May  delivery — 
75c  each:  $6.00  per  dozen;  $45.00 
per  100,  f.o.b.  Madison. 
Send  for  our  new  beautifully  illus- 
trated catalog.  The  25c  charge  may  be 
deducted  from  your  first  order. 

Box  26 
MADISON,  N.  J. 


TOTTY'S 
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there  should  be  no  requirement  that 
it  be  held  at  the  same  time  or  place 
as  the  Annual  Meeting,  thus  elim- 
inating the  necessity  of  the  trustees 
traveling  great  distances  to  attend  a 
combined  Annual  Meeting  and  Na- 
tional Rose  Show. 

The  local  rose  society  where  the 
show  is  held  would  offer  their  prizes 
in  their  usual  manner  and  conduct  the 
show  in  the  way  they  are  accustomed 
to  handling  it,  but  in  addition  there 
could  be  national  prizes  for  which 
they  and  out-of-town  rose  growers 
would  compete.  Following  this 
plan,  the  show  would  operate 
smoothly  without  too  much  com- 
plicated detail.  Certainly  wherever 
it  is  held,  the  local  rose  society  should 
be  in  a  position  to  put  on  an  exten- 
sive exhibition  with  the  assistance 
of  nearby  cities,  amplified  with  the 


exhibits  from  cities  some  distance 
away. 

A  National  Show  of  this  nature 
would  be  featured  by  many  a  na- 
tional magazine  as  well  as  by  other 
publications,  and  in  this  way  would 
be  of  great  benefit. 

We  now  have  in  this  country 
many  local  rose  societies  capable  of 
handling  a  National  Rose  Show,  and 
it  is  my  thought  that  most  of  them 
would  put  in  a  bid  for  a  show  of  this 
kind.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until 
after  the  war.  In  1943  the  Seattle 
Annual  Rose  Show  produced  a  goodly 
profit  which  was  donated  to  the  Navy 
Relief.  Our  1944  Annual  Show  was 
superb.  In  1945  we  expect  to  hold 
the  finest  show  in  the  history  of  the 
Seattle  Rose  Society. 

NOTE:  In  1941  the  Seattle  Rose  Society  put  in  a 
bid  with  the  American  Rose  Society  for  privilege 
of  holding  a  National  Show  in  Seattle. 


The  Romance  of  Duquesa  or  an  Hour  with 

Modern  Roses  II 

Claude  T.  Barnes,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Since  my  favorite  rose  is  Duquesa 
de  Penaranda,  I  have  often  wondered 
what  could  be  the  ancestry  and  ro- 
mantic history  of  a  maiden  so  fair. 
An  hour's  research  has  brought  it  to 
light — a  story  that  takes  us  to  Persia, 
France,  and  at  last  to  the  tranquil 
gardens  of  sunny  Spain. 

First,  her  paternal  lineage:  Over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1837  to  be 
exact,  one  Sir  Henry  Willock  brought 
her  great-great-grandmother,  Per- 
sian Yellow,  to  England  from  Persia, 
where  the  proud  lady  was  known  on 


the  wild  lands  as  Rosa  foetida  var. 
persiana.  She  was  getting  on  in  years 
when  in  1900  at  Venissieux-les-Lyon, 
Rhone,  France,  she  met  Antoine 
Ducher,  married  him,  and  strange  to 
relate,  gave  birth  to  a  most  worthy 
son  named  Soleil  d'Or.  I  say 
"worthy"  son,  for  not  only  did  he 
have  locks  of  ruddy  gold  but  also  he 
became  the  very  head  of  the  Per- 
netiana  family. 

Soleil  d'Or  continued  to  live  on  the 
shores  of  the  green-watered  Rhone, 
when  one  day  in  1910  he  fell  in  love 


** 


with  a  demure  lady  by  the  name  of 
Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  and  took  her 
as  his  bride.  They  had  one  child 
whom  they  called  Rayon  d'Or,  whose 
hair  was  as  yellow  as  cadmium. 

One  day  in  1915,  Rayon  caught 
sight  of  an  unknown  maiden  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  whom  he  saw  sitting 
near  the  Rhone.  He  took  her  to  be 
his  wife,  and  soon  to  them  golden- 
haired  Constance  was  born.  Like  her 
father  before  her,  Constance  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and 
married  a  complete  stranger,  indeed 
one  without  a  name.  This  took  place 
in  1920;  but  soon  they  had  a  flaxen- 
haired  child  whom  they  called  Souv. 
de  Claudius  Pernet,  with  the  color  of 
the  sunflower;  and  it  is  this  golden- 
faced  child  who  is  the  father  of 
Duquesa  de  Penaranda. 

These  we  might  call  the  paternal 
ancestors  with  the  flaxen  hair,  but 
what  of  Duquesa 's  maternal  folk?  Of 
them  we  must  inquire. 

Some  of  us  hesitate  to  go  too  far 
back  into  our  family  genealogy,  lest 
it  be  discovered  that  a  few  of  our 
progenitors  were  deservedly  hung; 
and  that  oddly  enough  is  the  case 
with  Duquesa's  maternal  lineage, 
which  is  so  short  as  to  arouse  sus- 
picion, to  say  the  least.  At  any  rate, 
in  1890  in  Lyon,  France,  one  Roger 
Lambelin  was  born  of  unknown 
parentage,  but  a  kindly  widow  named 
Schwartz  gave  the  red-faced  baby 
refuge  in  her  garden.  Very  soon  he 
manifested  white  streaks  on  his 
face,  and  his  hair  appeared  like  the 
fringe  of  a  carnation. 

Twenty-three  years  after  Roger 
saw  the  light  of  day,  a  coral-cheeked 
maiden  was  born  at  Venissieux-les- 
Lyon,  Rhone,  France,  and  like  him 
she  had  unknown  parentage.  Kindly 
J.  Pernet-Ducher,  however,  gave  her 


ROSES  RESPOND 
TO  COMPLETE  FEEDING 

Feedinj?  is  an  important  step  in 
successful  rose  growing?.  Experience 
of  many  successful  rosarians  has 
proved  the  value  of  cjomplete  feeding 
.  .  .  the  use  of  complete  plant  food 
supplying  all  11  of  the  plant  food  ele- 
ments scientists  have  proved  plants 
require  from  soil. 

There  is  an  added  incentive  to  turn 
to  Vigoro  feeding  today  ...  it  is  the 
quick  way  to  assure  your  roses  a 
square  meal.  Get  Vigoro  from  your 
garden  supply  dealer  and  feed  all  of 
your  roses  regularly  according  to 
directions. 

FEED  yOUR  VEGETABLES,  TOO  I 

Vigoro  feeding  helps  you  get  bigger 
yields  of  high  quality  vegetables  from 
your  garden.  And  it  helps  you  get 
them  earlier.  Feed  all  your  vegetables 
this  complete  plant  food.  Enjoy  an 
abundance  of  garden-fresh  vegetables 
rich  in  minerals  and  flavor. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  SWIFT  &  CO. 
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a  home  in  his  extensive  gardens  and 

gave  her  the  name  Mme.   Edouard 

Herriot.    In  fact,  she  blushed  with 

such  bright  rosy  scarlet  and  appeared 

so   sweet    in   her   gown    of  bronzy, 

glossy  green  that  he  was  able  to  win 

a  prize  with  her.    She  received  the 

prize  as  the  "Daily  Mail  Rose,"  the 

London  equivalent  of  "Miss  Amer- 

» » 
ica. 

Naturally  a  maid  of  such  wide 
acclaim  should  travel,  and  she  did, 
to  the  sun-kissed  hills  of  Spain. 
There  in  Barcelona  in  1931  she  was 
introduced  to  gay  Roger  Lambelin; 
and  they  were  wed. 

From  a  couple  so  outstanding  all 
observers  expected  a  child  of  great 
beauty.  They  were  not  disappointed. 


for  to  them  was  born  Rosella,  a 
maiden  with  a  face  of  velvety  car- 
mine, and  one  who  in  her  later  years 
delighted  in  yellow  collars  and 
orange  frills.  That  sweet  Rosella 
was  the  mother  of  our  Duquesa  de 
Penaranda. 

Somehow  Rosella  and  Souv.  de 
Claudius  Pernet  in  1931  happened 
also  to  be  traveling  in  Spain,  for  they 
met  in  the  romantic  garden  of  Pedro 
Dot  in  Barcelona,  and  they  had  an 
elaborate  wedding  there.  Their  child 
is  our  fair  Duquesa  de  Penaranda,  who 
has  on  her  cheeks  tints  of  the  oranges 
of  sunny  Spain.  Thus  ends  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  Duquesa,  Queen  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  lovely  Rose. 


Getting  Rid  of  Fuller  Beetles 

Mildred  Selfridge  Orpet,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


There  are  two  large  specimens  of 
the  Eglantine  Rose  growing  at  my 
front  door,  and  I  noticed  that  buds 
did  not  develop.  There  were  black 
punctures  on  many  of  them,  and  they 
shriveled.  Looking  for  the  cause, 
I  discovered  something  I  had  never 
seen  before— a  bug  that  looked  like 
the  beneficent  lady  bug,  but  with  an 
exaggerated  proboscis. 

When  I  inquired  how  to  get  rid  of 
them,  I  was  told  that  I  would  have 
to  hand  pick  them  and  drop  them 
into  a  cup  of  kerosene.  But  the 
bushes  grow  way  above  my  head,  so 
this  control  was  impractical. 

A  rosarian  told  me  to  get  a  50  per 
cent   cryolite   preparation   and   dust 


the  bushes.  That  was  not  obtainable 
except  in  50-pound  lots,  but  I  finally 
got  a  preparation  called  Caltox  In- 
secticide Dust,  which  has  cryolite  in 


It. 


First  I  gave  the  bushes  a  hard 
pruning  and  then  dusted  them  thickly 
especially  in  the  crotches,  three  times 
at  ten-day  intervals.  I  mulched  the 
soil  under  the  plant  with  a  quarter- 
inch  layer  of  tobacco  dust  which  I 
kept  watered.  The  nicotine  leaching 
into  the  soil  took  care  of  the  grubs. 
Then  it  was  dug  into  the  soil.  These 
treatments  effectually  disposed  of  the 
Fuller  beetles,  and  I  have  seen  none 
at  all  this  season. 


^ 
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REVIEW  OF  VIEWS 


Last  evening,  when  looking 
through  some  old  rose  literature,  I 
came  upon  "A  Little  Book  About 
Roses,"  prepared  in  1932  by  George 
H.  Peterson,  Inc.  (since  absorbed  by 
Bobbink  &  Atkins).  This  was  really 
the  fall  catalog  of  the  rose  growing 
concern  but,  in  addition  to  descrip- 
tions and  prices,  it  also  contained 
several  pages  of  information  for  the 
prospective  buyer  and  planter  of 
roses.  In  fact,  it  contains  the  most 
comprehensive  set  of  cultural  in- 
structions I  have  seen  in  anv  rose 
catalog.  Several  items  therein  in- 
trigued me  so  much  that  I  think  they 
might  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of 
this  column. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Preparation 
of  Beds,  after  describing  the  usual 
methods  of  trenching,  double-dig- 
ging and  drainage,  the  article  ends 
with  this  paragraph: 

"While  we  do  not  wish  to  belittle 
the  idea  that  preparation  of  the  soil 
is  very  important,  yet  we  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  subsequent  treat- 
ment after  planting  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  soil  we  start  with. 
Many  beginners  are  worried  lest 
their  soil  is  not  exactly  of  the  proper 
physical  and  chemical  make-up, 
thinking  their  rose  problems  are 
solved  once  and  for  all  if  the  soil  is 
ideally  adapted  either  naturally  or 
by  painstaking  methods  of  prepara- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  believe  that 
by  judicious  methods  of  feeding, 
cultivating,  spraying  or  dusting, 
watering,  cutting  and  pruning,  that 
on  only  an  average  soil  just  as  good 
results  may  be  obtained  as  where  all 
of  your  time  is  given  over  to  prepara- 
tion and  thereafter  the  roses  are  ex- 
pected to  help  themselves  along." 


And  may  I  add  my  two  cents  worth 
right  here?  There  has  always  been 
entirely  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  careful  preparations  of 
rose  beds.  Frequent  cultivation  and 
the  periodic  addition  of  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil  will  gi\Q  most  gratifv- 
ing  results. 

The  Rose  Hobbyist 


Events  to  Come 

June  13 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
Annual  Rose  Growers'  Dav 
Bronx  Park,  New  York  58,  New  York 
Program : 

MorningChairman— Dr.  R.C.Allen 

Afternoon    Chairman — Mr.     Paul 

F.  Freese,  Councilor,  District  2. 


The  SPRAY forfiefferRoses 

For  years  expert  rose  growers  have  depend- 
ed upon  Hammond's  KIX  to  keep  their 
roses  in  top-notch  condition.  Provides  com- 
plete protection  from  aphids  thrips,  certain 
beetles,  as  well  as  filack-spot,  Mildew, 
Rusts  and  Blights. 

4-oz.  bottle  (for  15  rose  bushes)  65  cts. 
Half-pint  can  (for  30  rose  bushes)  $1 

At  your  dealers  or  direct  from  us 


HAMMOND  PAINTACHEMICALCO. 


3SSN  Perry  St.,  BEACON,  N.  Y. 
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10:30  A.M. 


11:30  A.M. 


Inspection  of  Garden 
led  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Bob- 
bink  and  members  of 
the  Botanical  Garden 
staff. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers 
for  Roses^Mr.  Geo. 
A.  Sweetser,  Welles- 
lev  Hills,  Massachu- 
setts 

12:00  Noon  The  botanist  Looks 
at  a  rose — Dr.  H.  A. 
Gleason,  Curator, 
The  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden 

12:30  P.M.  Box  Luncheon-bring 
vour  own 

2:00  or 

2:30  P.M.  Round-table  Discus- 
sion for  Rose  Growers 
—Mr.  T.  H.  Everett, 
Moderator 

June  1 5  to  July  4 

Jackson  &  Perkins  Company 
Annual  Festival  of  Roses 
Newark,  New  York 

Festival  Highlights: 

June  15 — The  David  Fuerstenberg 
Prize  awarded  posthumously  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Nicolas,  will  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Nicolas  by  the  American  Rose 
Society.  This  award  presentation 
will  be  broadcast  over  Station  WE AF, 
New  York. 

June  15 — Mary  Margaret  McBride 
Day  with  her  N.B.C.  broadcast  di- 
rect from  the  Rose  Garden. 

June  16 — Old  Dirt  Dobber  Day — 
Coast-to-coast  Columbia  network 
broadcast  direct  from  Rose  Garden. 

June  18 — Connie  Stackpole  on  the 
Yankee  network  direct  from  Rose 
Garden. 

June  23 — Kiddies*  Rose  Parade  with 
bands,  floats,  rose  costumes,  etc. 

June    23 — Moonlight    and    Roses 


Dance,  Army  and  Navy  personnel  as 
special  guests. 

A  Festival  Program  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

Ctosies^  to  gou 

For  New  Members   Enrolled 
During  March  and  April 

BoBDiNK  ik  Atkins — 4 

Miss  Georgia  Borger — 4 

Miss  Menifee  Cheek — 2 

The  Conard-Pyle  Company — 5 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Creighton — 2 

Mr.  Harry  L  Erdman — 3 

Glen  Saint  Mary  Nurseries  Co. — 2 

H.  G.  Hastings  &  Company — 3 

Mr.  J.  Glenn  Logan — 3 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland — 3 

Mr.  C.  E.  Pfister — 5 

Portland  Rose  Society — 32 

Rose  Manufacturing  Company — 4 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sigel — 2 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sloan — 2 

Tacoma  Rose  Society — 6 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Tracey — 3 


Bulletin  on  Growing  and 
Displaying   Exhibition   Roses 

A  most  instructive  and  compre- 
hensive bulletin  entitled  "Growing 
and  Displaying  Exhibition  Roses," 
written  by  Henry  Hartman,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  has  recently  been  released. 

Members  of  the  Corvallis  Men's 
Garden  Club  have  undertaken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  copies  to 
those  who  would  like  to  have  them. 
All  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Milbrath,  Rosarian,  Cor- 
vallis Men's  Garden  Club,  Corvallis, 
Oregon.  Small  contributions  to  help 
in  mailing  will  be  appreciated. 
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A  TRUE, 

GOLDEN  YELLOW 

Floribunda  Rose 

OLDI  LOCKS 

CREATED  BY  J  A  P 

Be  among  the  first  to  have  this  new,  long-awaited, 
everbloorning  real  golden-yellow  Floribunda!  Plant 
several   this   fall.    Next   summer  enjoy  a   mass  of 
golden  yellow  sunshine  in  your  garden.  Handsome 
ovoid  buds,  resembling  Hybrid  Teas,  open  grace- 
fully to  long-lasdng,  yellow  flowers  up  to  3V2  in. 
across.  Delightfully  fragrant.  Fresh  buds  con- 
stantly replenish  the  overall  golden  yellow 
snlendor.    Foliage  is  dark  green  —  glossy — 
abundant.  Plants  are  dense,  spreading,  2V2  ft. 
high,  prolific.  Ideal  for  border,  bed,  specimen 
or  base  planting.  Perfect  for  nosegays,  bou- 
tonnieres,  table  arrangements.  Order  now. 

$l.SO  each      3  for  $3.75       12  for  $15.00 

FALL  is  the  Ideal  Time  to  Plant 

SPECIAL    GROUP    OFFER 

4  Floribundas  — Group  No.  550 
Goldilocks  (PI.  Pat.  App.  for)  $1.50  each. 
Pink  Bountiful  (PI.  Pat.  601)  New,  large.  Buff  pint 
inside,  deep  pink  outside.  $1.50  each. 

Pinocchio  (PI.  Pat  484)  All-time  favorite.  Salmon- 
pink  to  deep  pink.  $1.25  each. 

World's  Fair  (PI.  Pat.  362)  Internationally  famous. 
Kich  scarlet,  dark  maroon  in  Fall.  $1.00  each. 
ALL  FOUR    .    .    $4.40  ($5.25  Value) 
ORDER  NOW  -  Make  Sure  of  Yours! 
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Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

230  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  N.  Y.  | 

Enclosed  is  $  Send  Postpaid  quantity  of 

plants  marked. 


See  Next  Year's 

Roses  Now! 

Also  Perennials, 

Phlox,  Mums, 

Lilacs,  Fruits. 

ALL  IN  NATURAL 

COLORS 


Goldilocks       Group  offer  No.  550 


Name . . . 
Address 
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"In  my  mind  this  Rose  will  always  have 

a  pleasant  association  with  the  United  Nations 

Conference  in  San  Francisco"* 

so  wrote  tlie  Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  head  of  the  Delegation  from  Canada,  in  his 
letter  of  thanks  for  a  specimen  bloom  of  the  Rose  PEACE  presented  to  him  bv  the 
American  Rose  Society,  immediately  following  \-E  Day. 

The  Chairman  of  the  delegates  from  Lebanon  wrote,  "We  hope  the  PEACE 
Rose  will  inflntMice  men's  thonghts  for  everlasting  World  Peace." 

From  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  (our  own  then  Secretary  of  State)  Ed- 
ward  A.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  came  the  promise:  "I  shall  have  the  Rose  PEACE  trans- 
planted at  my  home  in  Virginia  as  a  lasting  memento." 

Premier  Jan  C.  Smuts  of  the  South  African  Delegation,  Minister  Jan  Masarvk 
of  the  (^.echoslovak  Delegation,  Dr.  T.  X.  Soong  of  the  Chinese  Delegation.  Min'is- 
ter  M.  Ceorges  Bidault  of  the  French  Delegation,  Deputv  Prime  Minister  F   M 
tor<leof  the  Australian  Delegation-all  these,  some  from  South  America,  and  manv 
more  heads  of  the  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
(  rganization  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  American  Rose  Societv 
their  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  PEACE  Rose  sent  them.   From  the  Luxem- 
n/''?/.l^«'^'^^'T.*J*  ^^"  Francisco  the  Hon.  Joseph  Bech  wrote:  "The  beautiful 
/hA(  h  Rose  which  you  so  thoughtfully  sent  me  is  standing  in  mv  room  as  a  token 
ot  the  interest  which  the  American  people  have  taken  in  the  Tnited  Nations  Con- 
lerence. 

Roses  of  exceptional  beauty  have  a  value  divine 

They  appeal  to  the  best  in  men. 

They  are  a  basis  of  agreement. 

They  inspire  sentiments  of  admiration  and  good  will. 

Roses,  like  music,  speak  a  universal  language;  they 

are  like  spirit-born  vehicles  on  which  are  conveyed  sentiments  of  peace 

and  triendshi])  among  all  mankind. 
They  should  play  a  greater  part  than  they  do  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 

amt)itions  of  those  who  work  for  World  Peace. 

Ijhe  Deputy  Prime  Minister  from  Australia  phrased  the  thought  in  his  note  of 
thanks:  I  hope  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  .  .  .  will  cultivate  the  PEACE 
Rose  in  ,)rofusion  and  let  it  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  goal  for  which  we  are 
unitedly  striving. 

A  Message  to  the  Members  of  the  American  Rose  Society  from 
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P.  S.     Peace  Roses  will  be  on  sale  this  fall  by  all  leading  growers 


YOUR  TRUSTEES  AND  COUNCILORS  MEET 

Harry   L.  Erdman 

I  would  like  to  convey  to  all  of  you  the  gratitude  of  your  officers  for  the 
help  given  them  in  getting  your  friends  to  become  members  of  our  Society. 
Our  combined  efforts  have  borne  fruit  and  we  are  now  enjoying  a  membership 
of  5,600  as  of  June  30.  This  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  and  the  year  is  only  half  over.  We  are  moving  forward.  Let  us  keep 
going.   Better  things  are  in  the  offing. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York  City  on  June  14,  the  invitation  of  the  Detroit  Rose  Society, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  to  hold  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  Detroit  was  ac- 
cepted. This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on  September  27,  travel  con- 
ditions permitting.  The  Detroit  Rose  Society  will  be  host  to  the  American 
Rose  Society,  and  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining  program  is  being 
planned.   We  hope  all  travel  restrictions  will  be  lifted  by  that  time. 

Another  item  of  business  which  I  feel  will  be  of  major  importance  and 
benefit  to  the  organization  as  a  whole,  was  the  authorization  of  our  Secretary, 
Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  to  make  plans  to  visit  each  affiliated  group  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  at  least  once  in  every  three  years,  or  more  often  if  conditions  will 
permit,  as  the  executive  official  of  your  Society. 

Your  Research  Committee  was  authorized  to  expand  the  research  program 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our  Society. 
The  results  of  the  work  sponsored  by  this  committee  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time  so  that  we  may  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  work.  I  feel  that 
in  time,  due  to  this  program,  we  can  be  truly  proud  of  our  contributions  to 
the  art  and  science  of  rose  growing. 

The  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  increase  the  services  of  the  national 
organization  to  the  affiliated  societies  and  other  interested  groups  as  well  as 
to  improve  our  lending  library  facilities. 

Of  course,  other  items  of  lesser  importance  were  discussed.  The  entire 
program  was  enthusiastically  received  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
we  are  making  real  progress.  Hopes  were  expressed  that  we  continue  this 
progress.  I  feel  sure  there  need  be  no  let-up  now,  especially  with  the  con- 
tmued  fine  cooperation^  the  members  as  in  the  past. 
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During  recent  years  much  stress  has 
been  placed  upon  the  soil  test  as  the 
indicator  of  all  the  ills  of  plants.   As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  testing  of  soils 
for  alkalinity  and  acidity  as  well  as 
the  available  nutrients  may  be  merely 
a  guide  for  treatment  which  is  not 
always  wholly  reliable.    Many  fac- 
tors enter  into  the  complicated  inter- 
relationships in  soils.    First  of  all, 
a  soil  test  is  a  pretty  reliable  indica- 
tor of  the  soil  reaction.   It  does  give 
the  operator  a  picture  of  the  acidity 
or  alkalinity,  and  hence  is  a  clue  to 
the   needed   additions   to  make  for 
optimum  conditions  of  growth  from 
that  one  viewpoint. 

Yet  even  this  simple  test  is  not  a 
criterion  for  the  best  range  for  roses. 
For  instance,  we  usually  assume  that 
roses  grow  best  in  slightly  acid  soils 
(pH  6.0  to  6.5),  and  yet  under  perfect 
conditions  of  soil  structure,  water- 
holding  capacity,  drainage  and  aera- 
tion, we  have  seen  roses  grow  well 
at  pH  4.5  (very  acid)  and  pH  7.5  to 
8  Calkaline).    Even  though  we  de- 
termine the  reaction  of  our  soil  by 
test,  we  must  follow  through  and,  by 
actual  growing  experience,  achieve 
the   most   satisfactory   range    under 
our  conditions. 

In  general,  soil  tests  are  designed 
to  indicate  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
to  supply  nutrients  and  to  estimate 
the  amount  in  an  available  form.  The 
available  is  stressed  because  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  total  amounts 
of  the  minerals  present  since  these 
may  not  all  be  available  at  the  mo- 
ment.   A  total  analysis  gives  just  a 
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part  of  the  story.     It  is  like  your 
investments    in    stocks    and    bonds. 
You  can  calculate  your  net  worth, 
but  your  ability  to  cash  these  assets 
immediately  may  depend  upon  many 
factors.    In  interpreting  the  results 
of  these  tests,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  give  no  information 
regarding  the  effect  of  such  important 
physical    factors    as    water    supply, 
drainage,  soil  aeration,  organic  mat- 
ter content,  temperature  and  others. 
Because  of  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  proper  interpreta- 
tion, soil  tests  in  inexperienced  hands 
are    often    valueless.     Likewise,    it 
should  be  noted  that  only  experience 
in    testing    and    diagnosing   enables 
one    to    determine    the    kind    and 
amounts  of  fertilizers  to  be  used  as  a 
result   of  the   test.     Unfortunately, 
some   soil   testing   kits   presume   to 
advise,  on  the  basis  of  a  color  va- 
riation, not  only  the  amount  but  the 
exact  formula  of  fertilizer  to  apply. 
Such  implicit  faith  in  microchemical 
(color  method)  analysis  is  not  war- 
ranted. 

If,  however,  all  factors  of  plant 
growth  are  considered,  the  soil  test 
is  of  considerable  value  in  maintain- 
ing optimum  growth.  A  mere  glance 
or  smell  or  feel  does  not  gwt  any  true 
indication  of  the  fertility  from  a 
nutritional  standpoint,  expert,  old- 
school  gardeners  notwithstanding. 

For  all  general  purposes  the  tests 
for  nitrates,  phosphates,  potassium 
and  calcium  are  sufficient,  since  most 
soils  usually  contain  the  other  ele- 
ments in   ample  quantities  for  the 


growth  of  roses.  The  Spurway  sys- 
tem (Edwards  Test  Kit,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan)  and  the  Morgan  system 
(La  Motte,  Baltimore,  Maryland) 
indicate  the  available  nutrients  in 
parts  per  million  of  soil,  so  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  favorable 
amount  for  the  growth  of  roses  is 
needed;  but  it  should  be  recognized 
that  this  will  vary  somewhat  with 
environmental  conditions. 

The  nitrate  requirements  for  roses 
vary  from  25  to  75  p. p.m.*    During 
the   quick   growing   period   of  late 
spring  the  nitrates  can  be  high  (50 
to  75  p.p.m.),  while  during  the  ex- 
treme   heat    of    the    summer    they 
should  be  much  lower  (25  p.p.m.). 
This   is    because   food    manufacture 
slows   down   during  extremely   hot 
weather  and   high   amounts   of  ni- 
trates may  be  actually  injurious.    In 
early  fall  a  slight  rise  in  nitrates  may 
be  desirable  but  it  should  not  be  so 
high  as  to  cause  excessive  vegetative 
growth  and  hence  improper  ripening 
of  the  plants.  To  supply  the  nitrates, 
any   number   of  fertilizers   may   be 
used,  such  as  ammonium  sulphate, 
sodium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate  at  the 
rate  of  1  pound  to  each  100  square 
feet  of  ground  area,  or  when  obtain- 
able, dried  blood  or  tankage  may  be 
substituted  and  used  at  the  rate  of 
3  to  4  pounds  to  100  square  feet  of 
soil  area. 

The  phosphorus  requirements  are 
lower,  and  2i^  to  5  p.p.m.  will  be 
adequate.  Surface  applications  of 
superphosphate  or  bonemeal  are  use- 
less, however,  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely slow  penetration  of  the 
phosphorus  to  the  area  of  the  roots. 
Phosphorus  applications  should   be 

*p.p.m.:  abbreviation  for  parts  per  million. 


made  by  mixing  the  fertilizer  mate- 
rial in  the  soil. 

Potassium  levels  may  run  from 
20  to  40  p.p.m.,  although  higher 
levels  are  not  injurious.  Potassium 
chloride  (muriate  of  potash)  used  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  to  100  square  feet 
or  wood  ashes  at  4  to  6  pounds  to 
100  square  feet  will  give  the  desired 
results. 

Calcium  should  be  used  in  the  form 
of  calcium  sulphate  if  the  soil  is 
slightly  acid,  so  as  not  to  raise  the 
pH  value  and  make  the  soil  too  alka- 
line. If,  however,  the  soil  is  acid, 
calcium  may  be  added  in  the  form  of 
lime.  A  satisfactory  level  to  be  main- 
tained is  150  p.p.m.  Usually  an 
application  of  2  pounds  to  100  square 
it^t  of  ground  area  is  adequate. 

As  stated  before,  soil  tests  will  not 
tell  you  how  much  or  what  to  apply 
but  you  will  get  an  indication  of 
what  is  lacking.  Indiscriminate 
applications  of  complete  fertilizers  or 
improper  materials  can  thereby  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  useless  to 
apply  a  complete  fertilizer  to  a  soil 
lacking  only  nitrates.  By  the  same 
token,  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
bonemeal  is  not  warranted  when  you 
are  after  potassium  or  nitrogen,  even 
though  bonemeal  does  contain  a 
small  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

For  the  rose  grower  who  prepares 
his  soil  well  from  the  standpoint  of 
drainage,  aeration,  organic  matter, 
etc.,  the  tests  for  pH  {soil  reaction) 
and  nutrients  will  give  a  certain 
insurance  for  optimum  growth. 
Nevertheless,  the  beginner  should 
become  very  familiar  with  the  testing 
technique  and  its  interpretation  be- 
fore relying  blindly  on  his  results. 
It  would  be  well  at  first  for  him  to 
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check  with  his  experiment  station 
and  make  sure  he  is  right.  Likewise, 
it  is  important  in  such  a  case  to  be 
sure  that  the  experiment  station  uses 
the  same  terminology.  Some  give 
results  in  terms  of  pounds  per  acre, 
which  is  actually  eight  times  the 
figures  found  for  parts  per  million. 
In  other  words,  if  the  result  of  the 
test  for  available  nutrients  is  reported 
in  pounds  per  acre,  it  may  be  con- 


verted  to  parts   per  million  by  di- 
viding by  8. 

To  come  back  to  the  title  question, 
"Is  soil  testing  the  answer?"  it  is 
the  answer  to  your  nutritional  prob- 
lem but  it  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
ills  which  may  befall  a  rose  due  to 
improper  soil  structure,  inadequate 
drainage,  infestation  by  insects  or 
attacks  by  disease. 


Five  Medals  and  Prizes  Awarded  by  the 
American  Rose  Society 


DR.  WALTER  E.  LAMMERTS  RE- 
CEIVES   TWO    GOLD    MEDALS 

Contributed  by  Mr.  Fred  W.  Walters,  Executive 
Secretary,  Pacific  Rose  Society,  La  Canada,  Calif. 

A  meeting  long  to  be  remembered  by  the 
members  of  the  Pacific  Rose  Society  was  held 
on  May  3,  1945,  in  Pasadena  when  Dr.  Charles 
V.   Covell,   Vice-President   of  the   American 


Rose  Society,  Oakland,  Calif.,  awarded  two 
Gold  Medals  to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Lammerts. 
Dr.  Lammerts  is  a  geneticist  and  horticulturist 
of  renown.  He  had  experience  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  other  places  before 
going  with  Armstrong  Nurseries  at  Ontario, 
Calif ,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  plant  breeding 
which  included  rose  breeding.  Here  he  was 
successful  in  hybridizing  several  well-known 


Dr.  Covell  awarding  Medals  to  Dr.  Lammerts  at  a  Pacific  Rose  Society  meeting. 
Left  to  right:  Fred  W.  Walters,  Executive  Secretary,  Pacific  Rose  Society;  Dr.  Charles 
V.  Covell,  Vice-President,  American  Rose  Socie^;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Lammerts;  and 
Ernest  F.  Elmer,  President,  Pacific  Rose  Society. 


varieties  including  The  Chief,  Boutonniere, 
Sierra     Glow,     and     Charlotte     Armstrong. 

The  Prizes  and  Awards  Committee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  awarded  the  Gertrude 
M.  Hubbard  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  Lammerts  as 
the  originator  of  Charlotte  Armstrong,  which 
was  introduced  by  Armstrong  Nurseries.  This 
same  committee  awarded  the  American  Rose 
Society  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  Lammerts  for  his 
outstanding    work    in    rose   hybridization. 

Dr.  Covell  related  how  Dr.  Lammerts  had 
the  temperament  and  philosophy  of  a  true 
hybridist,  and  he  enumerated  the  many  roses 
Dr.  Lammerts  has  created.  He  then  presented 
the  medals  and  called  upon  Dr.  Lammerts  to 
say  a  few  words.  Dr.  Lammerts  responded  by 
thanking  the  American  Rose  Society  for  honor- 
ing him  in  this  way  and  thanked  Dr.  Covell  for 
presenting  the  medals.  He  went  on  to  tell 
about  the  program  he  worked  out  at  Arm- 
strong Nurseries  with  Mr.  J.  Awdry  Arm- 
strong and  how  Mr.  Armstrong  had  the  fore- 
sight to  see  what  could  be  done.  Dr.  Lammerts 
told  about  his  work  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  after  leaving  Arm- 
strong Nurseries  and  what  he  has  in  mind  re- 
garding his  future  work  in  rose  breeding  at 
Rancho  del  Descanso  where  he  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff. 

MR.    LAMBERTUS   C.    BOBBINK 
HONORED 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  was  presented  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Bobbink, 
President  of  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  East  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  "for  outstanding  achievements  and 
service  to  the  rose."  The  presentation  cere- 
mony took  place  in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Rose  Growers'  Day  program  at  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  on  June  13,  and 
Harry  L.  Erdman,  President  of  the  Society, 
made  the  award.  The  American  Rose  Society 
will  thus  bring  recognition  to  the  man  who 
more  than  any  other  is  believed  responsible  for 
the  widespread  use  and  successful  culture  of 
roses  in  America  today. 

Mr.  Bobbink  was  born  in  1866  in  the  quaint 
old  city  of  Arnhem,  Holland.  After  he  had 
passed  a  successful  apprenticeship  in  Holland, 
he  spent  three  years  at  work  in  nurseries  in 
Germany,  nearly  as  long  in  France  including  a 
year  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  three  years 
more  with  nurseries  just  outside  of  London. 

Coming  to  America  first  in  1895,  Mr.  Bob- 

I  bink  found  in  use  here  only  a  small  assortment 

of  shrubs,  scarcely  a  half  dozen  kinds  of  hybrid 


perpetual  roses,  and  almost  no  well-grown  hy- 
brid teas.  The  following  year  he  came  back, 
bringing  some  stock  of  his  own,  and  with  this 
he  set  himself  up  in  business  at  East  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. 

He  soon  began  to  specialize  in  roses.  Until 
about  1914,  most  nurserymen  believed  that  the 
production  of  field-grown  roses  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  America  was  impossible. 
Their  failure  Mr.  Bobbink  thought  was  due  to 
the  use  of  unsuitable  rootstocks.  He  hit  upon 
a  special  form  of  Kosa  multiflora  which  has 
since  come  to  be  widely  used  by  the  rose  nur- 
serymen of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  his 
introduction  of  many  new  hybrid  tea  varieties 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the 
use  of  garden  roses  in  eastern  North  America. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Bobbink  introduce  many 
new  varieties  but  he  also  sought  out  the  finest 
of  the  old  roses.  To  him  great  credit  is  due  for 
conserving  and  reintroducing  the  charming  old- 
fashioned  roses  to  the  gardens  of  today.  His 
uncanny  instinct  for  what  is  best  in  plants 
has  brought  great  horticultural  riches  to 
America  and  his  popularization  of  the  rose  has 
had  far-reaching  effects.  All  rose  enthusiasts 
honor  him  as  a  great  rosarian. 

MRS.     JEAN     HENRI     NICOLAS 

RECEIVES  PRIZE  FOR  HER  LATE 

HUSBAND 

It  is  regrettable  that  Dr.  Jean  Henri  Nicolas 
could  not  have  lived  to  receive  another  award 
for  his  genius  as  a  breeder  of  good  rose  va- 
rieties. Instead,  his  gracious  and  charming 
wife  received  the  David  Fuerstenberg  Prize  in 
his  honor  for  the  variety  Mary  Margaret  Mc- 


Mr.  L.  C.  Bobbink  receiving  a  certificate 
for  the  American  Rose  Society  Gold  Medal 
from  Harry  L.  Erdman,  President. 
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Mr.  J.  Howard  Thompson,  Jr.  (left) 
receiving  the  John  Cook  Gold  Medal 
Certificate  for  J.  H.  Thompson's  Sons, 
Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  from 
Secretary  R.  C.  Allen. 


Bride,  which  was  but  a  tiny  seedling  at  his  un- 
timely death. 

The  presentation  to  Mrs.  Nicolas  was  made 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances  on  the 
Mary  Margaret  McBride  radio  program, 
broadcast  from  the  Jackson  &  Perkins  Com- 
pany rose  garden  on  June  1 5.  The  program  was 
led  by  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  for  whom  the 
variety  was  named.  President  Erdman  made 
the  formal  presentation,  and  after  a  brief  re- 
sponse from  Mrs.  Nicolas,  Secretary  Allen  told 
the  radio  audience  about  the  Mary  Margaret 
McBride  rose  and  why  the  Prizes  and  Awards 
Committee  of  the  Society  had  recommended  it. 

JOHN     COOK     GOLD     MEDAL 
AWARDED  TO  J.  H.  THOMPSON'S 

SONS 

At  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Rose  Show, 
sponsored  by  Roses  Incorporated  on  March  7, 
the  John  Cook  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  J. 
H.  Thompson's  Sons  for  the  rose  Brandy  wine. 
The  Prizes  and  Awards  Committee  had  recom- 
mended the  variety  as  being  the  most  promising 
nev*^  American  rose  for  greenhouse  culture. 
While  especially  adapted  for  greenhouse  grow- 
ing, it  has  also  proved  worth  while  in  the 
gardens  of  many  localities. 


Mrs.  Jean  Henri  Nicolas  receives  the  David  Fuerstenberg  Prize  awarded  for  the 
rose,  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  which  was  originated  by  Dr.  Nicolas.  Left  to  right: 
Charles  H.  Perkins,  President,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Company;  Harry  L.  Erdman,  Presi- 
dent, A.R.S. ;  Mary  Margaret  McBride ;  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen ;  Mrs.  Nicolas ;  and  E.  S.  Boemer, 
Research  Director,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Company. 


A  Disease  Control  Program 
That  Really  Works 

P.  W.  Miller,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


There  are  three  diseases  of  impor- 
tance present  on  roses  in  Oregon, 
namely,  blackspot,  mildew,  and  rust. 
I  have  found  that  all  three  of  these 
diseases  can  be  controlled  by  a  com- 
bination of  sanitary  measures  and 
timely  spraying  or  dusting  with  cer- 
tain fungicides. 

A  thorough  clean-up  of  the  rose 
garden  during  the  dormant  season  is 
the  first  step  in  the  successful  control 
of  these  diseases.  In  December,  I  pick 
up  and  dispose  of  all  old  leaves  on  the 
ground  and  also  remove  any  old 
leaves  that  persist  on  the  canes.  By 
so  doing,  the  number  of  sources  of 
primary  infection  are  materially  re- 
duced, with  the  result  that  the  dis- 
eases are  much  more  easily  controlled 
during  the  growing  season. 

During  the  forepart  of  January,  I 
apply  a  dormant  spray  of  liquid  lime- 
sulphur,  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  8 
gallons  of  water.  This  is  a  *  'clean-up* ' 
spray  designed  to  kill  any  live  fungous 
spores  that  may  be  present  in  infec- 
tions on  the  canes.  Lime-sulphur  at 
this  strength  should  not  be  applied 
after  the  buds  have  broken  open,  as  it 
is  very  toxic  to  the  young  leaves. 

When  the  foliage  begins  to  appear, 
I  start  dusting  or  spraying,  and  the 
applications  are  repeated  at  7  to  10- 
day  intervals.  I  do  this  as  a  routine 
procedure  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  evidence  of  disease  present,  for 
the  new  leaves  must  be  coated  with 
the  fungicide  as  they  unfold  if  all 
the  foliage  is  to  be  kept  free  from 
infections.     If  one  waits   until   the 


diseases  have  become  prevalent,  they 
are  much  more  difficult  to  control. 

There  are  a  number  of  spray  and 
dust  materials,  both  standard  and 
proprietary,  that  will  satisfactorily 
control  the  diseases  if  properly  ap- 
plied. Because  of  the  ease  of  applying 
dusts  with  simple,  inexpensive  equip- 
ment and  the  speed  with  which  the 
applications  can  be  made,  I  use  dusts 
in  preference  to  sprays  in  my  garden. 

If  mildew  is  the  only  disease  with 
which  one  has  to  contend,  a  finely 
divided  dusting  sulphur  (325-mesh  or 
finer)  is  probably  the  most  effective 
material.  Under  the  cool  conditions 
of  spring  and  fall,  an  extremely  fine 
type  of  sulphur,  such  as  "micron- 
ized"  or  gas-house  (flotation)  sul- 
phur, is  more  effective  than  the 
common  type  and  should  be  used  if  it 
can  be  obtained. 

If  blackspot  is  also  prevalent,  the 
addition  of  10  per  cent  of  an  "in- 
soluble" copper  of  the  colloidal  type 
to  the  sulphur  dust  will  increase  its 
effectiveness. 

Should  rust  be  present  also,  a  dust 
mixture  composed  of  10  per  cent 
Fermate  (a  new  organic  fungicide; 
chemically  it  is  ferric  dimethyldithio- 
carbamate),  50  per  cent  dusting  sul- 
phur, 30  per  cent  talc  and  10  per  cent 
of  diatomaceous  earth  is  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  all  other 
dusts.  I  have  used  this  particular 
mixture  in  my  rose  garden  for  two 
seasons  with  excellent  results.  Sul- 
phur dust  mixtures  should  not  be 
applied   when   the   temperature  ex- 
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ceeds   90°  F.    or  foliage  injury  may 
result. 

If  a  liquid  spray  is  desired  in  place 
of  a  dust,  sulphur  can  be  obtained  in 
a  wettable  form.  It  should  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  3  ounces  to  5  gallons 
of  water.  If  rust  is  present,  Fermate 
should  be  added  to  the  spray  mixture 
at  the  rate  of  >^  ounce  to  5  gallons  of 
spray.  Fermate  can  be  wetted  by 
making  a  thick  paste  of  it  before 
diluting. 

It  is  possible  to  combine  an  in- 
secticide with  a  fungicide,  thereby 
killing  certain  insect  pests  at  the 
same  time.  A  mixture  of  lead  ar- 
senate and  sulphur  dust  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  lead  arsenate 
to  9  parts  of  sulphur  dust  will  kill 
chewing  insects,  such  as  the  rose 
slug,  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
plants  against  mildew.   It  should  not 


be   used    when    the    temperature   is 
above  90°  F. 

Regardless  of  materials  used,  the 
treatments  must  be  started  early  and 
the  applications  continued  at  regular 
intervals.  They  should  also  be  thor- 
ough. The  lower  as  well  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  should  be  kept 
covered;  however,  while  a  thorough 
and  uniform  coating  of  the  fungicide 
on  the  buds,  stems,  and  foliage  is 
essential  for  satisfactory  control, 
there  is  no  need  of  overdoing  it.  On 
the  contrary,  an  excessively  heavy 
coating  of  a  sulphur  fungicide  may 
result  in  leaf  injury,  particularly  if 
applied  on  a  warm  day. 

Dusts  should  be  applied  in  the 
early  morning  or  in  the  evening  when 
the  air  is  still  and  the  temperature  is 
low.  Sprays  are  best  applied  in  the 
morning  on  a  rising  temperature. 


Mulling  Over  Mulching 

Edwin  P.  Sinnock,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


There  is  one  operation  in  rose  cul- 
ture which  is  very  important  and  yet 
is  generally  neglected  by  rose  grow- 
ers. I  refer  to  summer  mulching  of 
the  rose  beds.  I  have  many  friends 
who  are  enthusiastic  gardeners  and 
I  visit  many  rose  plantings  during 
the  blooming  season.  The  number  of 
properly  mulched  beds  which  I  in- 
spect is  woefully  small.  Can  it  be 
that  there  is  a  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject? 

The  objects  of  mulching  are  many: 
to  retain  moisture,  to  discourage 
weed  growth,  to  prevent  heavy  rains 
from   packing   down   the   soil   and. 


most  important,  to  retain  a  uniform 
heat  in  the  rose  bed. 

Roses  must  have  plenty  of  moisture, 
an  even  supply  of  moisture.  The 
occasional  summer  showers  or  in- 
frequent sprinklings  from  the  garden 
hose  do  not  furnish  this  necessary 
even  supply.  A  mulch  helps  to  retain 
moisture  for  a  long  period  by  cutting 
down  rapid  evaporation.  The  pre- 
sence of  weeds  in  the  rose  bea  is 
bothersome  and  unnecessary.  A  good 
mulch  will  help  prevent  the  growth 
of  these  nuisances. 

But   one   of  the   most  important 
functions  of  a  mulch  and  one  which 


# 


is  generally  overlooked  when  this 
subject  is  discussed,  is  its  ability  to 
retain  a  uniform  temperature  in  the 
soil.  Roses  thrive  best  in  a  soil  which 
is  comfortably  warm  but  is  not  sub- 
ject to  direct  rays  of  the  hot  summer 
sun.  This  is  one  reason  why  close 
planting  of  rose  bushes  can  be  rec- 
ommended. After  the  soil  has  be- 
come thoroughly  warmed,  it  is  very 
advantageous  to  keep  it  at  a  fairly 
uniform  temperature. 

The  effect  of  a  mulch  on  soil  tem- 
perature was  studied  recently  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Farm.  The  results 
noted  are  most  significant  to  all  rose 
fanciers.  On  July  31,  at  the  end  of  a 
hot,  dry  week,  the  air  temperature 
one  foot  above  soil  level  was  94°, 
upper  two  inches  of  unmulched  soil 
was  124°,  while  the  mulched  soil 
at  the  same  depth  was  84°.  Salt  hay 
was  used  as  the  mulching  material. 
Figures  taken  on  other  test  days  are 
equally  impressive.  They  prove  most 
conclusively  that  a  mulch  maintains 
a  soil  temperature  ideal  for  plant 
growth. 

Now  that  we  know  that  mulching 
is  beneficial,  let  us  turn  to  the  type 
of  material  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Imported  peatmoss  is  ideal 
but  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
during  these  trying  times.  Domestic 
peat  is  good;  as  it  is  mostly  humus, 
it  is  a  fine  addition  to  any  soil.  Salt 
hay,  buckwheat  hulls,  rye  straw, 
cottonseed  hulls  and  tan  bark  are  all 
excellent  materials. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  using 
grass  clippings  mixed  with  shredded 
tobacco  stems.  Tobacco  stems  are 
rich  in  potash  and  help  in  repelling 
insects.     Some   rosarians    object    to 


grass  clippings,  claiming  that  they 
generate  heat  as  they  decay,  thereby 
offsetting  the  purpose  of  the  mulch. 
I  have  found  that  by  allowing  them 
to  dry  before  applying  to  the  rose 
bed,  this  disadvantage  is  overcome. 
In  this  connection  I  quote  from  a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Connors,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Ornamental  Horticul- 
ture at  Rutgers  University  and  one 
of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  Home 
Garden  Magazine:  "It  would  seem 
that  almost  any  material  that  does 
not  pack  too  tightly  and  which 
would  tend  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  would  be  suitable  for  a 
mulch.  I,  myself,  have  used  rye 
straw  and  my  latest  endeavors  have 
been  with  grass  clippings.  During 
the  past  season  I  used  this  latter 
material  and  found  that  it  was 
efficient  in  moisture  retention  and 
also  seemed  to  favor  the  growth  of 
the  rose  plants.  The  grass  clippings 
were  allowed  to  dry  somewhat  be- 
fore being  applied;  otherwise,  they 
would  quickly  rot  down  and  make  a 
mass  impervious  to  the  entrance  of 

air. 

Before  applying  your  mulching 
material  it  is  desirable  that  the 
ground  receive  a  copious  watering. 
After  the  surface  soil  has  dried  out 
somewhat,  give  your  beds  a  thor- 
ough cultivation  and  apply  the  ma- 
terial available  for  your  mulch  im- 
mediately. Do  not  stint  on  the 
amount  used.  I  find  about  three 
inches  of  mulch  is  most  satisfactory. 
No  matter  what  is  used  for  mulching, 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  beds  over  winter.  In  the  late  fall, 
turn  it  under.  This  will  help  con- 
dition your  soil  for  the  following 
season. 
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Cold-Proof  Roses 

Edwin  F.  Steffek,  Associate  Editor,  Horticulture,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 


Many  people  labor  under  the  im- 
pression that  all  roses  are  tender  and 
need  to  be  coddled,  but  this  is  far 
from  true.  To  prove  this,  one  needs 
but  look  at  the  record.  K.  nutkana, 
for  instance,  grows  all  the  way  from 
Utah  and  Oregon  well  up  into  Alaska 
where  it  is  perfectly  happy,  while 
K.  nitida  thrives  along  the  margins 
of  swamps  and  moist  places  at  least 
as  far  north  as  Newfoundland  on  the 
East  Coast. 

The  handsome  JR.  blanda  also  does 
well  in  cold,  rigorous  climates, 
growing  as  far  north  as  northern 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  same  is 
true  of  R.  virginiana,  R.  rugosa  and 
R.  cinnamomea^  likewise,  withstand 
the  rough  northeastern  winters  where 
the  thermometer  has  been  seen  as 
low  as  55°  below  zero.  In  fact,  the 
Cinnamon  Rose  and  some  of  the 
other  old  varieties  are  so  much  at 
home  there  that  in  many  places  they 
have  escaped  from  cultivation  and 
grow  more  or  less  wild. 

JR.  Hugonis  is  far  hardier  than  most 
people  think,  and  both  K.  setigera 
and  K.  Wichuraiana  are  often  recom- 
mended for  their  hardiness .  For  those 
who  like  the  older  roses,  the  Dam- 
asks should  not  be  left  out.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Moss  roses,  long  fa- 
vorites of  the  old-fashioned  garden, 
as  well  as  K.  spinosissima  with  its 
graceful  fernlike  foliage  and  compact 
form,  and  Harison's  Yellow  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  either.  All 
of  these  are  not  only  extremely  de- 
pendable but  also  give  to  the  garden 
that  touch  of  mellowness  that  comes 
only  with  age. 


One  might  readily  bring  up  the 
point,  however,  that  all  the  roses 
mentioned  so  far  are  either  wild 
species  or  shrub  roses  and  are,  there- 
fore, hardier  than  the  others,  but 
that  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  To 
cite  an  example,  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Harold  Chadwick,  florist  and 
nurseryman  of  Houlton,  Maine,  are 
some  hybrid  teas  that  have  survived 
for  years  with  no  particular  winter 
care  other  than  the  usual  hilling  and 
covering.  Notable  among  them  are 
several  of  the  McGredy  varieties 
which  have  done  particularly  well 
there  and  were  among  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  favorites. 

Recently,  outstanding  advances  in 
breeding  for  winter  hardiness  have 
been  made  by  the  Brownells  at  Little 
Compton,  Rhode  Island,  with  their 
"sub-zero"  hybrid  teas.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  variety,  Anne 
Vanderbilt,  with  its  fragrant,  semi- 
double  blooms  of  brilliant  coppery 
orange.  Likewise  attracting  atten- 
tion are  the  yellow  Lily  Pons,  Pink 
Princess,  and  Break  O'Day  with  its 
hugeclusters  of  orange-apricot  blooms 
that  present  such  a  grand  display. 

Horvath's  hybrids  also  represent 
a  great  stride  in  the  same  direction. 
Notable  among  these  is  Polaris,  very 
hardy,  robust  and  disease-free.  The 
bright  rose-pink  Federation,  Her- 
cules (deep  pink),  Buff  King,  and 
Thor  with  its  giant  blooms  of  bright 
scarlet,  too,  are  outstanding  and 
commendable. 

For  the  rugged  conditions  of  the 
northern  prairie  states,  Professor 
N.  E.  Hansen  has  developed  a  number 


of  varieties  that  are  very  suitable. 
Among  these  are  the  Hansen  Hedge 
Rose,  his  so-called  Siberian  Rose 
with  its  fragrant  pink  blossoms,  and 
the  large  double  red  Hansa;  nor 
should  Hansen's  Thornless  go  with- 
out mention.  All  of  them  are  very 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  show  promise 
of  still  better  things  to  come. 

Even  among  the  older  climbers  are 
some  that  will  withstand  unusually 
low  temperatures. 


So,  if  you  are  tempted  to  feel  that 
your  climate  is  too  severe  for  roses, 
give  some  of  these  a  try  and  you  will 
be  more  than  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, but  remember  this  brief  listing 
is  by  no  means  complete.  It  merely 
points  the  way.  Many  other  roses 
might  well  be  added,  and  if  rose 
enthusiasts  will  try  them,  much  can 
be  added  to  the  pleasure  of  gardening 
for  those  in  the  colder  regions  and  the 
rose-growing  area  greatly  extended. 


One  Thousand  Members  for  the  Portland 

Rose  Society 

QuiMBY  L.  Matthews,  Portland,  Oregon 

Under  the  very  capable  leadership 
of  President  N.  A.  Broeren  and  Mem- 
bership Chairman  Jack  Willis,  the 
Portland  Rose  Society  has  climbed 
from  a  membership  of  502  on  January 
1,  1945,  to  reach  the  goal  of  1,000 
members  as  of  May  21,  1945.  This 
is  a  remarkable  record. 

In  making  his  report,  Mr.  Willis 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  he  was  appointed  the  Society 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  its  history, 
with  130  members.  The  great  strain 
of  the  war  had  been  most  dishearten- 
ing and  it  was  difficult  to  get  people 
interested  in  roses.  They  had  been 
struck  by  our  national  calamity  and 
nearly  all  were  engaged  in  some  war 
or  defense  activity.  When  he  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  he  said  that 
he  believed  everyone  loved  flowers 
and  that  an  interest  in  them  could  be 
awakened  by  the  proper  approach. 

When  Bob  Broeren  was  elected 
N.  A.  "Bob"  Broeren,  Dynamic  President  President,  another  ^ynarnic  person- 
of  Portland  Rose  Society  ality  was  added  to  the  bociety.    Dy 
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March  20  the  membership  was  850 
and  on  May  15  was  912,  but  on  May 
21  Mr.  Willis  was  able  to  say  "To- 
night we  are  proud  to  announce  a 
total  membership  of  1,000,  the  largest 
affiliate  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
and  we  have  the  largest  membership 
in  that  organization  of  any  city  in 
the  world." 
Concluding    his    report    he    said, 


"We  have  only  started.  With  the 
help  of  every  member,  we  should  en- 
roll 1,000  more  of  our  Portland 
citizens  and  not  only  say  we  are 
the  'City  of  Roses'  but  let  our  gar- 
dens speak  for  themselves.  New 
members  are  ours  foi  the  asking. 
Show  your  good  neighbor  policy  by 
inviting  others  to  enjoy  your  pleas- 
ures of  rose  growing." 


A  Report  from  Bagatelle 

From  a  letter  from  Sgt.  Griffith  J.  Buck,  stationed  at  Auxerre,  France. 


Roses  have  rather  tapered  off  here 
in  Auxerre.  The  climbers  are  about 
finished,  while  the  bush  hybrid  teas 
are  taking  a  breather,  all  but  Mme. 
Edouard  Herriot  and  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay!  They  are  almost  con- 
stantly in  bloom. 

I  just  returned  this  morning  from 
Paris  but  I  can't  say  much  for  or 
against  the  roses  there.  They  were 
quite  spotty,  no  doubt  due  to  a  freeze 
early  in  April  which  did  enough 
damage  to  cause  doubts  as  to  the 
holding  of  the  concours. 

Many  of  the  novelties  at  Bagatelle 
were  in  bloom.  At  least  enough 
bloom  was  showing  to  judge  the 
color.  I  noticed  a  serious  fault — 
weak  necks — in  practically  all  of  the 
entries.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  fertilizer 
or  a  trend  in  plant  habit.  I  prefer  to 
think  the  former. 

Gaujard's  entries  were  all  in  the 
orange-yellow  color  range.  His  best, 
in  my  opinion,  was  Quebec,  which 
had  large,  well-shaped,  deep  yellow 
blooms,  something  like  Mrs.  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont  with  a  better  plant.    He 


had  a  fine  brilliant  orange  too;  the 
bloom  was  beautiful  but  the  plant 
was  not  as  good  as  Quebec's. 

Mallerin's  best  was  Mary  Mulli- 
gan, which  was  a  more  intense,  fiery 
Brazier.  The  bud  was  magnificent 
and  the  plant  vigorous  and  spread- 
ing. The  plants  were  practically 
pruned  into  the  ground  this  spring 
and  were  barely  discernible  when  I 
visited  Bagatelle  the  first  of  May. 
Now  they  are  2  to  3  feet  high.  There 
seemed  to  be  little  fading,  either, 
since  the  old  blooms  were  practically 
as  intensely  colored  as  the  buds. 
If  it  enjoys  its  sea  voyage  to  the 
States,  it  should  be  a  wow!  I  couldn't 
find  his  Vive  la  France,  and  Duerain 
exhibited  a  plant  as  vigorous  as 
Quebec  but  no  blooms.  La  Victoire 
was  a  fine  budded  deep  red  but  the 
plant  was  too  much  like  Crimson 
Glory. 

Meilland  was  the  show,  though! 
His  Mme.  A.  Meilland  was  superb 
and  merited  a  bed  to  itself!  It  had 
been  planted  in  a  large  square  bed 
with  an  edging  of  La  Parisienne. 
Mallerin  had  written  to  me  that  he 
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considered  it  the  best  new  rose  since 
Paul  Neyron,  and  I  would  be  almost 
willing  to  go  along  with  him.  The 
buds  were  immense — 3  inches  long, 
pointedly  oval  (opulent  is  the  word) 
—of  rich  yellow.  As  the  bloom 
opened,  a  chalky  rose  tipped  the  edge 
and  washed  the  whole  petal  as  the 
bloom  aged.  The  old  bloom  was  pale 
rosy  flesh.  The  plant  was  fully  as 
good  as  Radiance!  What  a  rose! 
Now,  I'm  wondering  if  this  might 
not  be  the  same  rose  as  Peace?* 

Leenders  had  two  polyanthas,  a 
pink  and  a  white.    The  pink  was 


quite  ordinary  but  the  other  had 
long,  well-shaped,  classical  buds  of 
pure  white.  The  open  flower  was 
large  and  somewhat  cupped. 

That  was  the  rose  picture  at 
Bagatelle  as  I  saw  it.  I'm  hoping  for 
another  visit  before  long.  While 
there  were  one  or  two  nice  pinks 
there,  none  could  compare  with  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  in  either  color,  shape 
or  plant.  That  is  definitely  one 
variety  to  have  in  any  collection. 

• 

♦They  are  the  same  rose.  Mme.  A.  Meilland 
was  renamed  Peace  in  the  United  States  with  the 
approval  of  the  American  Rose  Society  Registration 
Committee. 


An  Analysis  of  Variety  Lists  for  Disease 
Resistance  and  Other  Qualities 

H.  R.  Rosen,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


I 


The  list  of  twenty-two  varieties  of 
roses  presented  by  The  Rose  Hobby- 
ist in  the  March-April,  1945  issue 
of  the  American  Rose  Magazine 
fascinated  me  greatly,  as  it  probably 
did  others  who  have  grown  roses  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
list  is  described  as  one  composed  of 
varieties  recommended  not  only  by 
fifty-four  "top  professionals  and 
official  rosarians"  but  which  were 
also  represented  in  the  All-Time  Hit 
Parade  published  in  the  November- 
December,  1944  issue  of  the  American 
Rose  Magazine.  The  professionals' 
list  contains  fifteen  other  varieties, 
while  the  All-Time  Hit  Parade  in- 
cludes nine  others  that  are  not  com- 
mon to  both  lists. 

An  analysis  of  the  twenty-two 
varieties    seemingly    suggests    that 


with  few  exceptions,  they  may  be 
characterized  as  a  group  that  pos- 
sesses outstanding  vigor  and  winter 
hardiness.  The  few  exceptions  are 
Joanna  Hill,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont, 
Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  and  Christopher 
Stone  which,  while  not  exceptionally 
vigorous  does  possess  winter  hardi- 
ness. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  1-esistance 
to  blackspot  and  powdery  mildew, 
the  varieties  represent  about  as 
variable  a  group  as  perhaps  can  be 
found  in  any  similar  number  of  hy- 
brid teas.  None  of  them  can  be  listed 
as  highly  resistant  but,  possibly  be- 
cause of  their  vigor,  a  considerable 
proportion  are  more  tolerant  of  black- 
spot  than  most  of  the  class.  For 
example,  Condesa  de  Sastago,  Soeur 
Therese    and    Eclipse    are    approxi- 
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mately  as  susceptible  to  blackspot  as 
most  Pernetianas;  but  if  given  good 
growing  conditions,  their  vigor  is 
such  that  they  will  continue  to  live 
in  spite  of  blackspot  while  others 
perish. 

The  most  conspicuous  thing  from 
the  viewpoint  of  color  of  blossoms  is 
the  absence  of  any  white  hybrid  tea 
in  the  list,  the  only  white  variety 
mentioned  being  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
a  large  shrub  hybrid  perpetual.  All 
the  other  classes  of  colors  are  well 
represented  including  reds,  pinks, 
yellows  and  bicolors  or  multicolors. 

As  to  fragrance,  the  list  is  most 
interesting.    It  contains  some  varie- 
ties of  remarkable  fragrance  such  as 
Condesa  de  Sastago,  Crimson  Glory, 
Etoile  de  Hollande  and  Golden  Dawn . 
Fully   fifty   per  cent   of  the  list  is 
made  up  of  varieties  that  have  slight 
or  no  fragrance.   They  are  Charlotte 
Armstrong,  Comtesse  Vandal,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Good  News,  Grande 
Duchesse    Charlotte,    Joanna    Hill, 
Mme.   Cochet-Cochet,  Mme.   Henri 
Guillot,  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  Mrs. 
Sam  McGredy,  Poinsettia  and  Soeur 
Therese.    Apparently,  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  fragrance  has  not  been  a 
deciding  factor  in  the  popularity  of 
rose  varieties. 

Taking  the  list  as  a  whole,  one 
notes  the  absence  of  a  number  of 
varieties,  most  of  them  pretty  old, 
that  are  just  as  good  garden  roses  as 
most  of  those  included.  Missing  are 
Betty  Uprichard  (present  in  the  Hit 
Parade),  BriarclifF,  Editor  McFarland 
(present  in  the  professionals'  list). 
Lady  Ursula,  Margaret  McGredy, 
Mme.  Leon  Pain,  Mrs.  Charles  Bell 
and  Texas  Centennial.  Gone  are 
Gruss  an  Aachen  and  Mile.  Cecile 
Brunner  among  the  polyanthas.   If  a 


Conservatory  of  Roses  is  ever  estab- 
lished where  greatness  is  recognized 
even  though  unassociated  with  good 
garden  qualities,  there  will  surely  be 
room  for  the  remarkable  beauty  of 
color  and  form  of  Olympiad  (Mme. 
Raymond  Gaujard)  and  for  the  ex- 
quisite fragrance  combined  with 
lovely  form  and  coloring  of  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart. 

As  an  old  backyard  gardener  I  can- 
not help  heaving  a  sigh  of  regret 
when  such  babes  as  Good  News, 
Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte,  Mirandy 
and  Show  Girl,  no  matter  how 
promising,  are  listed  by  fifty-four  top 
professionals  when  a  number  of  old^ 
tried  and  true  garden  delights  are 
unrnentioned.  But  I  must  not  be  too 
critical,  for  these  men  have  done  well 
as  a  whole  and  have  spoken  not  only 
from  the  heart  but  also  from  the 
head. 

Label  Your  Roses 

On  going  down  my  garden  path, 

I  saw  two  roses  kissing. 
The  one  it  was  the  Duchess  of 

The  other  word  is  missing! 

I  swore  I'd  tell  the  Duke  of 

And  went  to  find  his  Grace, 

But  lo!  he  too  was  well  engaged 
In  a  very  shady  place! 

I  turned  my  back  and  walked  away. 

Then  all  the  labels  read. 
But  never,  never  will  I  say 

Who  occupied  each  bed ! 

— T.  G.  W.  HiNSLow 


Portland's  57th  Rose  Show 

Floyd  C.  Lynch,  Chairman,  Rose  Show,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  tenn  * 'sucker"  is  applied  to  a  shoot 
which  grows  from  the  wild  rootstock  of 
budded  roses. 
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The  Portland  Rose  Society,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Portland  Rose 
Festival,  held  its  57th  consecutive 
Rose  Show  at  the  Portland  Art 
Museum  on  June  5  and  6. 

The  opening  ceremonies  were  held 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Art  Museum, 
overlooking  one  of  Portland's  park 
blocks.  The  Rose  Festival  Queen  and 
her  court  of  eight  princesses  who  are 
chosen  from  the  nine  Portland  high 
schools,  including  the  Junior  Queen 
and  her  Prime  Minister  selected 
from  the  children  of  the  grade 
schools,  were  in  attendance.  The 
beautiful  song,  "Only  a  Rose,"  was 
sung  while  the  little  queen  presented 


Queen  Joan  and  her  court  with  the 
1944  Queen's  Rose,  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot.  Promptly  at  1:30,  the 
Queen  cut  the  ribbon  which  oflicially 
opened  the  1945  Rose  Show. 

As  the  large  crowds  entered  the 
spacious  main  entrance  of  the  Mu- 
seum, they  were  confronted  with  a 
very  beautiful  sweepstakes  display  of 
the  raising  of  the  flag  on  I  wo  Jima. 
A  large  dark  maroon  velvet  drape, 
30  feet  long  and  20  feet  high,  formed 
a  semicircular  background.  Life- 
sized  bronze  figures  were  set  on  black 
velvet  under  a  powerful  spotlight. 
This  was  a  most  fitting  memoriam  to 
our  fighting  heroes  and  exemplified 


Two  princesses  and  Royal  Rosarian  escort;  N.  A.  "Bob"  Broeren,  President,  Portland 
Kose  Society;  Queen  Joan;  and  Floyd  C.  Lynch,  Chairman,  Portland  Rose  Show. 
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more  than  ever  what  the  rose  stands 
for.  Credit  for  this  wonderful  dis- 
play goes  to  J.  Walter  Johnson  who 
was  recently  awarded  third  prize  in 
the  United  States  for  the  best  Seventh 
War  Loan  window  display. 

The  sweepstakes  rose,  together 
with  all  the  sterling  silver  trophies, 
was  placed  below  the  statue.  The 
grand  sweepstakes  was  awarded  for 
McGredy's  Ivory  to  P.  W.  Miller 
from  Corvallis,  Ore.  The  runner-up 
to  the  sweepstakes  was  a  McGredy's 
Yellow  grown  by  Mrs.  Matt  Schoen 
of  Vancouver,  Wash. 

The  4-H  Club  displayed  more  and 
better  roses  this  year  than  they  have 
for  many  years.  All  the  classifica- 
tions were  filled  to  capacity  and  con- 


Dr.  F.  R.  Hunter,  newly  elected  Councilor 
for  District  14  (Oregon  and  Washington) 


siderable  rivalry  was  shown  among 
the  children.  The  sweepstakes  in 
this  class  went  to  Ann  Pasaro.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ro- 
sarians'  Sterling  Silver  Award  for  the 
best  Mme.  Henri  Guillot  also  went  to 
Ann  Pasaro. 

The  table  arrangements  for  the 
living  and  dining  rooms  were  most 
delightful  as  well  as  the  illuminated 
picture  boxes.  Credit  is  given  Mrs. 
Larry  Hilaire  for  the  picture  boxes 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  Poole  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Strohm  for  the  table  decorations. 
Portland's  International  Rose  Test 
Gardens,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  P.  Keyser,  gave  a  complimentary 
display  of  from  three  to  five  roses  of 
125  varieties.  The  Royal  Rosarians 
this  year  again  gave  out  ballots  for 
the  public  to  vote  on  the  Queen's 
Rose.  After  the  ballots  were  counted 
Mme.  Henri  Guillot  again  won  the 
distinction  of  becoming  the  Queen's 
Rose  for  1945. 

A  complimentary  display  of  old- 
fashioned  varieties  and  species  which 
proved  very  popular,  was  entered  by 
the  Pioneer  Rose  Association  of 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hunter,  chairman  of 
music,  arranged  a  very  elaborate  in- 
strumental and  vocal  program  for  the 
entire  two  days.  This  was  held  on 
the  balcony  overlooking  the  spacious 
lobby  which  added  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  beautiful  roses  on  dis- 
play. Adjoining  the  balcony  was  a 
large  room  where  500  people  could  be 
seated  after  viewing  the  roses,  to  rest 
and  enjoy  the  music. 

The  following  committees,  other 
than  herein  mentioned,  deserve  the 
credit  for  bringing  to  Portland  one  of 
the  greatest  rose  shows  in  its  annals: 
Assistant  Chairmen,  M.  L.  Kayser, 


E.  W.  Ek;  Classifications,  E.  Victor 
Creed;  Entries,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolford; 
Publicity,  Neil  Mudie;  Hospitality, 
Mrs.  Matthew  Lynch;  4-H  Club, 
Ed  L.  Shannon;  Judging,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Heffner;  Placing,  M.  L.  Kayser; 
Properties  Custodian,  Hubert  A. 
Goode;  Trophies  and  Ribbons, 
George  L.  Koehn;  Membership,  Jack 
C.  Willis. 

By  actual  count,  those  attending 
the  show  numbered  15,980.  Over 
7,500  individual  blooms  were  ex- 
hibited. 

District  14  Elects 
New  Councilor 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Hunter  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  was  recently  elected 
Councilor  of  District  14,  Washington 
and  Oregon,  to  fill  that  position 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Merrill. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  born  in  Lindsay, 
Ontario,  Canada,  in  1887  (a  real 
Canuck  born  of  English  parents  who 
came  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne).  He 
attended  Queen's  University,  came 
to  Oregon  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
in  1912,  and  served  as  the  first  in- 
terne of  the  Emanuel  Hospital. 

He  is  a  past  President  of  the  Port- 
land Rose  Society;  member  of  the 
American  and  Pacific  Rose  Societies; 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Royal  Rosarians  of  Portland;  and 
also  affiliated  with  Al  Kader  Temple 
or  Oregon  Shrine.  Besides  growing 
roses,  his  hobbies  might  be  summed 
up  as  that  of  amateur  photographer 
and  'cellist  with  the  Portland  Hobby 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Reading's  Rose  Show 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Rose  Show 
of  the  Reading  Rose  Society  was  held 
on  May  29  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Harry  W.  Day.  More  than  50  ex- 
hibitors vied  for  honors  in  the  33 
classes,  and  competition  was  keen. 
Judges  of  the  show  were  Harry  Heck, 
J.  Stanley  Giles,  and  Alfred  Lunden. 

A  gorgeous  Pink  Dawn,  grown  by 
Fred  S.  Glaes,  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  won  the  prize  as  best  rose  of 
the  show;  and  a  beautiful  Crimson 
Glory,  grown  by  Winfield  J.  Hain, 
President  of  the  Society,  took  second 
honors.  The  Windsor  Cup,  awarded 
annually  to  the  winner  of  most 
points  in  competition,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society  Silver  Medal 
Certificate,  also  went  to  Mr.  Hain. 
The  American  Rose  Society  Bronze 
Medal  Certificates,  awarded  to  the 
runner-up  in  competitive  points  and 
for  the  finest  rose  arrangement,  went 
to  Marius  Ansermoy  and  Mrs.  Emily 
H.  Baker  respectively. 

An  outstanding  exhibit  was  "a 
baker's  dozen"  of  fool-proof  roses 
which  any  beginner  can  grow  suc- 
cessfully. Many  visitors  crowded 
around  this  stand  with  pencils  in 
hand  to  list  favorites.  A  great  deal 
of  favorable  comment  was  given  two 
beautiful  shadow  boxes  displayed  in 
the  front  windows,  which  were  the 
creations  of  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Pursell. 

In  line  with  the  established  policy 
of  the  Society  to  encourage  new  ex- 
hibitors, two  annual  American  Rose 
Society  memberships  were  awarded 
to  the  first  and  second  highest  point 
winners  in  the  beginner's  group. 
These  awards  are  made  possible  by 
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the  generosity  of  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  the  wife  of  the  late  Treas- 
urer, who  places  the  memberships  in 
memory  of  her  husband. 

A  new  hostess  idea  was  adopted 
this  year,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Maurice  Steinmetz.  Three 
people  were  present  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  show  to  assist  in  placing  ex- 
hibits properly,  answer  questions  and 
make  visitors  feel  welcome.  The 
idea  succeeded  beyond  expectation 
and  twelve  new  members  were  added 
to  the  Society  rolls. 

This  was  the  largest  and  finest  rose 
shovy  ever  held  in  Reading  and  was 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  Com- 
mittee under  the  splendid  chairman- 
ship of  Harry  W.  Day. 

The  Society  wants  to  make  next 
year's  show  even  finer  and  welcomes 
any  suggestions  and  comments  by 
other  societies.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  the  Secretary,  Fred 
S.  Glaes,  470  Birch  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


AN  IDEA  FOR  JAPANESE 
BEETLE  CONTROL 

When  the  Japanese  beetles  in- 
vaded North  Jersey,  I  first  tried  beetle 
traps  and  hand  picking  during  the 
early  evening.     Too  much  for  me! 

I  then  made  green  mosquito  net 
bags  to  cover  each  bush,  ran  a  string 
in  the  bottom  and  drew  it  at  the 
base.  Two  slender  green  stakes,  the 
height  of  the  bushes  and  driven  in 
the  ground,  supported  the  net.  The 
roses  could  be  seen  and  cut  if  de- 
sired and  the  beetles  could  not  get  at 
them. 

Only  the  choicest  roses  were  cared 
for  in  this  manner;  the  more  ordinary 
had  their  buds  nipped  ofl^  as  they  ap- 
peared and  long  stems  developed  that 
bore  beautiful  lusty  roses  in  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

The  bags  can  be  straightened  and 
used  for  years. 

—Mrs.  E.  W.  Preston,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Nominating  Committee  Submits  Slate 


The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  headed  by 
Mr.  Clayton  B.  Pierce  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  Chairman,  has 
submitted  the  following  as  its  nom- 
inees for  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  fall 
election  of  1945.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  each  nominee  will  be  in- 
cluded with  the  ballot  to  be  mailed 
August  15. 

President 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Covell,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Vice-President 
MR.GEOROEA.SwEETSER,WeIlesleyHills,Mass. 


Treasurer 
Mr.  Ernest  Vize,  Reading,  Penna. 

Trustees  (Four  to  be  elected) 
Mr,  N.  a.  Broeren,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mr.  Clarence  A.  Davis,  Buffalo,  N   Y 
Dr.  W.  W.  Horsley,  Lovell,  Wyo. 
Mr.  Ora  a.  Martin,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Mr.  Harry  P.  Musser,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Mr.  Roy  E.  Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Wilcox,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nominating  Committee  (Two  to  be  elected) 

Dr.  Jerome  W.  Ankley,  Grosse  Point  Park 
Mich. 

Dr.  William  E.  Andrews,  New  Orleans,  La 
Rev.  Earl  W.  Benbow,  Dallas,  Ore. 
Mr.  Charles  a.  Fitzpatrick,  Worcester,  Mass 
Mr.  J.  F.  Kafton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cleveland  Awards  Three  New  Trophies 

Dr.  Margaret  Stone,  Secretary,  Cleveland  Rose 
Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Rose  Society  had 
three  new  trophies  to  award  at  its 
14th  Annual  Rose  Show  held  on 
June  11  and  12  in  the  Higbee  Com- 
pany auditorium  of  downtown  Cleve- 
land. The  program  distributed  to 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  crowded 
through  the  show  room  pictured 
the  new  awards  and  gave  a  brief 
tribute  to  the  rosarians,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Horvath,  Mrs.  Pauline  Wyant,  and 
Mr.  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  in  whose  mem- 
ory the  trophies  were  presented. 

For  the  third  time,  Mme.  Joseph 
Perraud  won  the  title  of  Queen  of  the 
Show.  The  exhibitor  of  the  prize- 
winning  bloom  was  Mr.  Jerry  F. 
Kafton,  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
Rose  Society,  who  was  awarded  the 
Pauline  G.  Wyant  Memorial  Cup, 
one  of  the  new  trophies,  for  his  out- 
standing entry. 

The  M.  H.  Horvath  Memorial 
Trophy  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Evan  J. 
,  Evans  for  his  exhibit  of  seven  speci- 
I  men  hybrid  teas  (one  of  a  kind),  three 
or  more  of  which  must  have  been  in- 
troduced within  the  four  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  show.  Mr. 
Evans  also  won  the  American  Rose 
Society  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  for 
Prosperity,  the  best  blue  ribbon  win- 
ner among  the  climbers. 

In  the  classes  open  to  all  amateur 
rose  growers  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Rose  Society,  the  out- 
standing entrv  was  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Bos- 
ley,  exhibited  by  Miss  Helen  Ogilvie. 
This  rose  won  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Trophy. 

The  Garden  Center  Medal  offered 
each  year  by  the  Garden  Center  of 


Greater  Cleveland  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  George  W.  Newpert  for  his 
showing  of  five  blooms  of  Eclipse. 
Two  other  American  Rose  Society 
awards  were  made:  a  Bronze  Medal 
Certificate  to  Dr.  Charles  D.  Hodg- 
man  for  three  blooms  of  Paul  Neyron, 
and  a  Silver  Medal  Certificate  to  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wickert  for  three  blooms  of 
Crimson  Glory.  ^ 

A  new  award  was  also  made  in  the 
arrangement  classes  this  year,  the 
gold  ribbon  going  to  Mrs.  Elsie 
Ahrens  for  the  best  blue  ribbon  win- 
ner in  these  classes. 

A  central  feature  of  the  show  was 
a  formal  dinner  table  arrangement 
using  the  climber  Silver  Moon  in  an 
effective  design.  Blue  ribbon  ar- 
rangements were  placed  in  niches 
about  the  room,  and  the  central 
lighted  niche  above  the  small  stage 
held  a  bouquet  of  roses  from  the 
Hyde  Park  garden  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Another  new  fea- 
ture was  an  educational  exhibit  of 
various  types  of  roses  with  a  brief 
descriptive  paragraph  about  each 
group,  which  included  polyanthas, 
floribundas,  and  species  roses. 

A  novel  touch  was  added  by  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Monson,  Society  President, 
who  wore  a  hat  fashioned  of  ivy 
leaves  and  trimmed  with  living  yel- 
low roses. 

Exhibitors  who  won  numerous 
prizes  in  various  classes  include  Mrs. 
Hugh  McNamee,  Mr.  J.  J.  Kern, 
and  Miss  Katherine  Flynn. 

Mr.  Leonard  F.  Fuerst  was  chair- 
man of  the  show  and  deserves  much 
credit  for  its  success. 
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QUALITY   HIGH   IN  ROCHES- 
TER SHOW 

In  spite  of  the  most  fickle  spring 
season  of  recent  memory,  the  Roch- 
ester Rose  Society's  25th  summer 
exhibition  scored  a  notable  success 
on  June  19  in  the  Rochester  Museum 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Entries  were  not  as  numerous  in 
some  classes  as  on  the  average,  but 
quality  of  the  material  shown  was 
unusually  high.    Some  of  the  larger 
exhibitors  of  other  years  were  unable 
to  show  because  their  gardens  had 
not  come  into  bloom,  although  the 
show  date  was  later  than  customary. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  growing 
season  started  with  an  almost  un- 
precedented  warm   spell   in   March 
which   brought  growth  on  rapidly 
and  dangerously,  followed  by  cold 
and  rain  throughout  April  and  May, 
which  kept  gardens  at  a  standstill, 
so  that  even  by  mid-June  the  season 
was    running    behind    schedule — al- 
together a  set-up  to  give  rose  growers 
gray  hairs.   Ample  rain  and  the  cold, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  producing 
sturdy  growth  and  rich  color. 

A  new  annual  sweepstakes  trophy, 
presented  by  George  H.  Clark  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Clark,  was 
won  by  Harold  A.  Cowles,  with  Mrs. 
Herbert  H.  Morse,  sweepstakes  win- 
ner of  last  year  and  several  previous 
years,  runner-up.  Prof.  A.  H.  Mc- 
Andrews  of  Syracuse  University,  a 
new  member  in  the  Society,  scored 
third. 

A  superlative  specimen  of  Eternal 
Youth  carried  off  the  "finest  ex- 
hibition rose  in  the  show"  award 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  Knapp  and  an 
enormous  bloom  of  the  single  hybrid 
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tea  rose  Innocence  surprised  the 
rosarians  by  coming  off  with  the 
"best  decorative  rose"  prize,  won  by 
Mrs.  William  G.  Stuber.  Most  fra- 
grant rose  was  Mme.  Jules  Bouche, 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Morse. 

A  new  non-competitive  class  of 
roses  of  all  types  and  varieties  oc- 
casioned considerable  interest,  as  did 
a  display  of  species,  hybrid  perpetual, 
tea,  hybrid  tea  and  floribunda  roses 
from  the  Park  Bureau. 

The  guest  register  at  the  show  was 
signed  by  more  than  300  visitors  and 
attendance  was  estimated  at  well 
over  500.  Some  500  cut  roses,  con- 
tributed by  George  B.  Hart,  Inc., 
wholesale  florist,  were  distributed  to 
guests,  in  continuance  of  a  custom 
which  finds  obvious  favor  with  the 
visitors.  The  show  produced  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  about  the  work  of 
the  Society  and  enlisted  12  new 
members. 

— Betty   Keiper 

COMMUNITY  ROSE  SHOW 
AT  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

A  Community  Rose  Show  spon- 
sored by  the  Potomac  Rose  Society, 
the  Bethesda  Community  Garden 
Club,  Brookmont  Garden  Club,  Gar- 
den Club  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  the 
Glenwood  Road  Garden  Club,  in 
honor  of  service  men  and  women  was 
held  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  May  27. 

A  new  feature  of  the  show  was  a 
number  of  non-competitive  educa- 
tional exhibits  which  proved  to  be 
very  much  worth  while  and  may  be- 
come standard  entries  in  future 
shows. 

The  exhibition  was  managed  by 
Mrs.    Arnold    Burr   and  J.    Preston 


Swecker  of  the  Potomac  Rose  So- 
ciety.     Mr.    A.   R.   Hester  of  the 
Potomac  Rose  Society  won  the  spe- 
cial award  for  the  best  rose  in  the 
show  with  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Pearl  S.   Buck.      He  was  also  the 
sweepstakes  winner  for  which  he  re- 
ceived  the  American  Rose  Society 
Silver  Medal.     Mrs.  Clark  K.  Hilles 
of  the  Bethesda  Club  won  the  award 
for  the  second-best  rose  in  the  show 
with  a  specimen  bloom  of  Grande 
Duchesse  Charlotte,  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Wilcox  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Garden 
Club   was    third    with    a    specimen 
bloom  of  Crimson  Glory.   Mrs.  Wil- 
cox  also  won   the   American  Rose 
Society    Bronze    Medal    for    being 
second    high    scorer    in    the   show. 
The   florists   of  Washington    and 
Bethesda     donated     600     excellent 
blooms  of  roses  which  were  given  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
attended    or   were   sent    to   Service 
Hospitals  along  with  many  flowers 
contributed  by  exhibitors.    The  Red 
Cross  cooperated  in  furnishing  trans- 
portation. 

OPEN  HOUSE  IN  FORT 

WAYNE 
The  annual  custom  of  holding  open 
house  for  a  week  during  the  peak  of 
the  first  bloom  was  observed  by 
members  of  the  Wayne  Rose  Society, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  This  was 
followed  by  a  garden  party  at  the 
home  of  Ora  A.  Martin,  President, 
when  the  Society  entertained  the 
Men's  Garden  Club,  families  of 
members  of  both  organizations,  and 
guests.  Mr.  Martin  is  also  President 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Men's 
Garden  Club  of  America.  The  gar- 
dens of  A.  J.  Ryan  and  A.  B.  Rian 
were  also  open  to  the  public. 


A  highlight  of  the  garden  party 
was  a  talk  by  Mr.  Martin,  illustrated 
with  colored  slides.  The  sound  film, 
"Modern  Roses,"  furnished  by  the 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Company,  had 
been  obtained  for  this  event  but 
owing  to  the  late  blooming  season, 
was  presented  previously  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  garden  of  Mr.  Martin  serves  as 
a  test  garden  and  is  well  known  to 
Fort  Wayne  rose  lovers.  Here  can  be 
seen  an  extensive  display  of  species, 
hybrid  teas  and  hybrid  perpetuals, 
climbers,  floribundas,  old-fashioned 
varieties,  and  the  newest  test  plants. 
His  reputation  for  always  having 
time  to  give  advice  and  discuss  rose 
problems  is  as  well  known  as  his 

garden. 

—J.  H.  Shewmaker,  Secretary 
Wayne  Rose  Society 

TRI-CITY 
ROSE  AND  FLOWER  SHOW 

Approximately  3,000  persons  at- 
tended the  Fourth  Annual  Rose  and 
Flower  Show  on  June  10  at  the 
Davenport  Municipal  Art  Gallery, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship ot  the  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and 
Garden  Club. 

Judges  of  the  show  were  C.  Eugene 
Pfister  of  Mundelein,  111.,  chief 
rosarian  of  the  Men's  Garden  Club  ot 
America  and  Trustee  of  the  American 
Rose  Society;  Professor  E.  C  Volz  ot 
the  Iowa  State  College,  and  Sigmund 
A.  Fidyke  of  Davenport,  horti- 
culturist. 

Tames  Von  Maur  of  Davenport  re- 
ceived three  awards :  the  Silver  Medal 
Certificate  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  for  the  best  rose  in  the  ex- 
hibition,  the   E.    R.   Wagner   lapel 
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vase  also  for  the  best  rose  in  the 
show,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  Certifi- 
cate for  the  third-best  rose.  Dr.  F. 
H.  First  of  Rock  Island  received  the 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  for  the 
second-best  rose. 

Social  arrangements  for  the  oc- 
casion were  under  the  direction  of  the 
Friends  of  Art,  auxiliary  to  the  art 
gallery.  Paintings  by  Lavergne  I. 
Lounsbury  and  other  contemporary 
American  artists  were  on  exhibit. 
Music  by  a  string  ensemble  was  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Schmidt  Music  Company. 

The  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Gar- 
den Club  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Flagman  as 
its  president,  is  an  exclusively  mascu- 
line organization  and  has  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  for  its  work  in 
roses. 

COLLINGSWOOD,  NEW 

JERSEY,  HOLDS  FIRST  ROSE 

SHOW 

Under  the  supervision  of  A.  J. 
Bartlett,  bank  president  and  rose  hob- 
byist, the  Citizens  National  Bank's 
first  Rose  Show  was  a  notable  suc- 
cess. 

"This  was  our  first  rose  show," 
said  Chairman  Bartlett.  "Uncertain 
weather  conditions  threatened  to 
provide  a  handicap  but  we  are  all 
highly  enthusiastic  over  the  results 
and  interest  accorded  the  event." 

The  bank  was  crowded  with  the 
finest  of  the  county's  roses.  More 
than  1,000  people  saw  the  show,  and 
all  paid  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits. 

One  of  the  coveted  prizes  was  a 
membership  in  the  American  Rose 
Society,  won  by  Charles  A.  Draude, 
Merchantville,  N.  J. 


DETROIT    SOCIETY    AWARDS 
NICHOLSON  BOWL 

The  Nicholson  Perpetual  Challenge 
Bowl  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
was  awarded  by  the  Detroit  Rose 
Society  this  year.  The  bowl  was 
won  by  Dr.  Jerome  W.  Ankley, 
Honorary  President  of  the  Detroit 
Rose  Society,  at  its  show  on  June  17, 
for  achieving  the  highest  points  on 
the  merits  of  the  garden  combined 
with  the  showing  of  twelve  named 
varieties  of  hybrid  teas  at  the  ex- 
hibition. Next  in  order  of  points 
scored  were  William  R.  Marshall  and 
Harry  McMichael.  W.  H.  Lindeman 
won  the  Roth  Silver  Cup  for  the 
queen  of  the  show,  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong, and  also  won  the  Past  Presi- 
dent's Trophy  for  the  best  exhibit  of 
a  full-blown  bloom  of  Angels  Mateu. 
The  Breitmeyer  Trophy  was  won  by 
William  Simon  in  the  class  exclusive- 
ly for  varieties  of  recent  introduction. 

The  Detroit  Rose  Show,  originally 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  June  10,  had 
to  be  postponed  until  June  17  due  to 
adverse  weather  conditions. 

— William  R.  Marshall 
Corresponding  Secretary 

ROSE  DAY  CELEBRATED 
IN  KANSAS  CITY 

Mrs.  Laura  Conyers  Smith,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Municipal 
Garden  in  Kansas  City,  related  the 
14-year  history  of  Municipal  Gardens 
at  an  annual  celebration  among  the 
roses  at  the  Jacob  L.  Loose  Memorial 
Park  on  May  27.  She  pointed  out 
especially  the  Friendship  and  the 
Memorial  rose  beds  and  the  new  en- 
trance, added  last  year  as  a  memorial 
to  the  war  dead. 

Sixty  of  the  well-known  Dorothy 
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Perkins  dancers  presented  a  series  of 
dances  on  the  walk  before  the  foun- 
tain. The  Queen  of  the  Roses,  Mrs. 
Sally  Thomson  Slats,  led  the  dancers 
before  the  speakers,  where  she  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Walter 
A.  Sarasin,  President  of  the  Kansas 
City  Rose  Society,  with  baskets  of 


roses. 


PORTLAND'S  SHOW  MEETING 

The  Annual  Rose  Show  meeting 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  by 
the  Portland  Rose  Society.  President 
N.  A.  (Bob)  Broeren  called  upon 
Messrs.  David  Robinson,  Fred  Ed- 
munds, and  Dr.  F.  R.  Hunter,  the 
new  Rose  Councilor,  and  others  to 
assist  in  supplying  information  chiefly 
concerning  sprays  and  their  use  and 
the  control  of  pests.  In  anticipation 
of  the  show  there  was  an  extended 
discussion  of  exhibiting  and  enter- 
ing roses. 

The  beautiful  motion  picture  with 
sound  effects  entitled  * '  Modern  Roses' ' 
was  shown  and  enjoyed  by  all.  This 
is  a  grand  picture  and  a  contribution 
to  rose  lovers  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  rose  growers,  Jackson  & 
Perkins  of  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  E.  Ruggles,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Royal  Rosanans, 
made  an  appeal  to  donate  roses  for 
distribution  to  all  service-men's  and 
veterans'  hospitals  in  the  area  as 
well  as  to  the  service-men's  centers, 
both  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Floyd  C.  Lynch  gave  a  talk  on 
entering  roses.  He  appointed  every- 
one present  as  an  assistant  chairman 
and  asked  him  to  get  as  many  friends 
as  possible  to  enter  roses  in  the  show. 
Mrs.  Mary  Drain  Albro,  the 
founder  of  the  Pioneer  Rose  Asso- 


ciation of  Oregon,  made  a  short  but 
interesting  talk  and  promised  to  have 
some  Oregon  roses  on  display  at  the 

Tune  show. 

Mr.  Fred  Edmunds  brought  two 
beautiful  bouquets  from  the  Inter- 
national Test  Garden.  The  Fred  Ed- 
munds variety  was  one  of  the  first 
to  open  in  all  sections  of  the  city. 
It  is  truly  a  ''Portland  Rose." 

—Mrs.  L.  C.  Pershing,  Sec. 

QuiMBY  L.  Matthews,  Treas. 

Portland  Rose  Society 

GARDEN  MEMORIALS 
PLANNED  FOR  SYRACUSE 

Eighty  members  of  the  Syracuse 
Rose  Society  heard  three  speakers 
tell  of  unified  plans  of  civic  groups  for 
decorative  plantings  throughout  that 
city  which  will  serve  as  war  me- 
morials. 

William  A.  Barry,  city  parks  Com- 
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missioner;  R.  Guy  Cowan,  President 
of  the  Garden  Center  Association  of 
Central  New  York;  and  Professor  A. 
H.  Mac  Andrews  of  the  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  were 
the  speakers. 

An  "at  home"  flower  show  featur- 
ing attractive  spring  blooms  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Vadeboncoeur. 

TRAVERSE  CITY  HEARS 
NOTED  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Dr.  Melvin  Pike  of  Midland,  one 
of  Michigan's  outstanding  photog- 
raphers, was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
Jurte  30  meeting  of  the  Traverse  City 
Rose  Society  of  Michigan .  The  meet- 
ing was  open  to  the  public. 

Besides  being  an  outstanding 
photographer,  Dr.  Pike  is  a  rosarian. 
Pursuing  both  hobbies,  he  has  trav- 
eled over  this  and  several  other 
states    taking    colored    pictures    of 


The  SPRAY  forBeffer Roses 

For  years  expert  rose  growers  have  depend- 
ed upon  Hammond's  KIX  to  keep  their 
roses  in  top-notch  condition.  Provides  com- 
plete protection  from  aphids,  thrips,  certain 
beetles,  as  well  as  Black-spot,  Mildew, 
Rusts  and  Blights. 

4-oz.  bottle  (for  15  rose  bushes)  €5  cts. 
Half-pint  can  (for  30  rose  bushes)  $1 

At  your  dealers  or  direct  from  us 


HAMMOND  PAINT  ACHEMICAL  CO. 


85SN  Perry  St.,  BEACON,  N.  Y. 


America's  outstanding  rose  gardens. 
His  pictures  dealt  with  both  shrub 
and  hybrid  tea  roses. 

Mrs.  William  Thompson  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  meeting. 

— Velma  B.  Montague,  Secretary 
Traverse  City  Rose  Society 

PLEASANTON, 

CALIFORNIA,  HOLDS 

ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW 

Seven  years  ago,  when  Harry  Hard- 
ing moved  to  Pleasanton  and  became 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
one  of  his  first  community  ventures 
was  to  interest  the  residents  in  grow- 
ing roses  and  holding  a  rose  show  in 
the  foyer  of  the  bank. 

With  the  able  cooperation  of 
Clarence  G.  Perkins,  Vice-President, 
and  Paul  DeVor,  Superintendent  of 
the  Jackson  &  Perkins  Company,  the 
recent  1945  Rose  Show  attracted 
visitors  from  all  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Oakland  area,  central 
and  northern  California. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  shows, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  interest  in  the  rose,  and 
the  show  has  grown  from  a  few  ex- 
hibitors to  as  high  as  120. 


SOMEBODY 


Somebody  keeps  all  my  garden  abloom, 

Bringing  me  treasures,  both  old  and  new; 

Somebody's  pathway  leaves  a  perfume, 

Which,  when  I  follow  it,  leads  me  to  you. 

Somebody  sent  me  a  beautiful  rose 

Grown  in  the  garden  of  her  good  will. 

But  I  am  doubting  if  somebody  knows 

Half  of  the  need  that  her  good  wishes  fill. 

— James  Terry  White 
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How  Necessary  Is  Deep  Bed  Preparation? 

Dalton  B.  Faloon,  President,  Rose  Manufacturing  Co., 

Beacon,  New  York 


"Sure,  I'd  like  to  grow  roses.  I 
have  a  perfect  spot  for  roses  in  my 
garden,  but  life's  too  short  for  all 
that  hard  work  needed  in  preparing 
the  bed,"  said  a  friend  to  me  recently. 

I  found  out  that  his  "hard  work" 
idea  referred  entirely  to  the  matter 
of  preparing  the  rose  bed.  He  had 
read  about  digging  a  trench  2  feet 
deep,  using  6  inches  of  gravel,  brick 
bats,  and  cinders;  then  12  inches  of  a 
mixture  of  50%  soil,  25%  peatmoss, 
and  25%  cow  manure;  then  a  top 
layer  of  6  inches  of  soil  plus  25% 
peatmoss.  Not  many  people  are 
willing  or  able  to  do  this  preparatory 
work  themselves,  and  few  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  any  helpers  to 
do  the  work,  now. 

Undoubtedly  this  emphasis  on  the 
deep  preparation  of  a  rose  bed  has 
discouraged  many  a  potential  rose 
enthusiast.  This  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate, for  beds  so  elaborately 
prepared,  while  considered  by  many 
to  be  ideal,  are  not  necessary  for 
successful  rose  culture.  Greater  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  proper 
planting  of  good  roses  and  less  stress 
placed  upon  elaborately  prepared 
beds. 

In  order  to  determine  the  advan- 
tages of  deep  bed  preparation,  we 
prepared  three  beds,  each  containing 
150  roses  of  many  varieties  of  hybrid 
teas  and  floribundas. 

No.  1  bed  was  prepared  in  the  fall 
of  1941.  It  was  dug  to  the  2-foot 
depth.  The  bottom  6  inches  of  the 
trench  was  made  with  ashes  and 
gravel;  then  12  inches  of  good  soil 


and  well-rotted  cow  manure,  with 
about  20%  of  peatmoss,  were  used. 
The  top  6  inches  of  the  bed  had  good 
soil,  with  about  10%  of  well-rotted 
cow  manure  added.  The  bed  stood 
over  the  winter  for  settling,  and  roses 
were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1942 — 
all  verv  carefully  planted,  roots 
trimmed  and  spread,  and  well  tamped. 
Bed  No.  2.  was  planted  in  the  fall 
of  1942,  as  was  Bed  No.  3.  Both 
beds  were  prepared  by  shoveling  to 
the  side  the  top  6  inches  of  soil  and 
then  spading  the  subsoil  to  a  depth 
of  about  8  to  9  inches.  A  moderate 
quantity  of  bonemeal  was  mixed 
with  the  subsoil,  and  the  top  soil 


Our  New  Catalogue 
Featuring  Roses 

Designed  from  cover  to  cover 
to  help  you  plan  and  plant  your 
garden.  Describes  and  illustrates 
in  natural  colors  plants  for  every 
purpose  and  for  every  pocket- 
book— Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Unusual  Evergreen 
Shrubs,  Lilacs,  Clematis  and 
other  Vines,  Perennials— new 
and  old,  and  Old-Fashioned 
Roses,  as  well  as  the  new  varie- 
ties. Truly  a  book  you  will  read 
and  keep  and  use.  FREE  East 
of  Miss.;  25  cts.  elsewhere. 
Send  today! 


lJ<>l)bink  V-  Alkins 

A/urserymcn 


300  P*t«»«on  Av«.,  E.  Rutharfoid.  N.  J. 
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replaced.  After  settling  for  two 
weeks,  the  beds  were  planted.  Good 
bushes  were  planted  in  the  conven- 
tional manner  and  hilled  up  for  the 
winter.  The  only  difference  between 
beds  Nos.  2  and  3  was  location.  No. 
2  bed  was  placed  to  get  morning  sun 
and  afternoon  shade,  while  No.  3 
bed  was  shaded  until  noon,  but  had 
full  sun  during  the  afternoon. 

Observations  made  during  the 
years  of  1943  and  1944  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  Beds  Nos.  1  and  3  are 
about  equal,  while  No.  2  has  proved 
to  be  superior  to  the  other  two. 

In  both  years  Bed  No.  1  came  to 
bloom   later  than  either  No.    2  or 
No.    3.      During    the    spring,    the 
grovvth  and  blooms  of  No.  2  were 
considerably  better  than  those  of  the 
other  two  beds,  and  No.  3  was  very 
noticeably  better  than  No.  1  During 
summers  of  both  1943  and  1944  we 
had  a  dry  period.    Blooms  on  Bed 
No.  1  practically  ceased.  No.  3  be- 
came sparse  in  blooms,  while  No.  2 
carried  blooms  throughout  the  sum- 
mers.   Fall  blooms  on  No.  2  were 
excellent    and    profuse,    on    strong 
growth.     No.   3  came  second,   and 
No.  1  could  be  considered  as  fair. 

The  cultural  treatment  on  all  three 
beds  was  identical.    In  the  fall  they 
were  all  hilled  for  winter  and  given  a 
^■ablespoonful  of  Terogen  per  plant. 
In  the  spring  they  were  un-hilled, 
cultivated,  and  given  a  tablespoonful 
of  Ferogen  per  plant.    A  light  appli- 
cation of  cow  manure  was  useci  be- 
tween the  plants,  care  being  taken  to 
be  sure  that  none  came  in  contact 
with  the  canes.    From  the  time  foli- 
age developed,  all  plants  were  well 
sprayed  with  Tri-Ogen  once  a  week. 
There  was  no  foliage  damage  from 
insects,  even  though  this  area  was 


heavily  infested  with  Japanese  beetles 
both  years.  No  mildew  developed  at 
any  time.  Blackspot  was  completely 
absent  except  in  a  few  instances  on 
low  hanging  leaves  late  in  the  fall. 
All  foliage  remained  until  extremely 
cold  weather  set  in.  The  only  feed- 
ing given  during  the  summer  was  a 
second  application  of  Ferogen,  a 
tablespoonful  per  plant  in  July. 

The  only  difference  between  these 
three   beds  was   the  matter  of  the 
preparation  of  the  beds  themselves. 
The  plants  were  from  the  same  nurs- 
eries, planting  was  done  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  cases,  and  cultural  care 
was  identical.    The  results  we  ob- 
tained from   the  beds  prepared   the 
"easy  way"  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  noticeable  advantage 
in  the  expensive,  laborious,  deep  bed 
preparation.    We  are  convinced  that 
if  good  roses  are  properly  planted  in  a 
bed  prepared  to  a  depth  of  15  or  16 
inches  and  then  are  properly  sprayed 
and  fed  a  good  balanced  fertilizer, 
they  will  pay  handsome  dividends  to 
any  gardener  for  his  time  and  effort. 
We   are  convinced   also   that   it   is 
time  to  stress  the  ease  of  making  rose 
beds  and  to  remove  the  fears  that 
have  been  so  firmly  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  many  gardeners. 


WANTED 

One  of  our  members  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  new  or  secondhand  copy 
of '  The  Scented  Garden"  by  Eleanour 
Sinclair  Rohde.  If  you  know  where 
a  copy  may  be  obtained,  please  write 
the  Editor. 

Also  badly  needed  are  copies  of 
the  1916,  1920,  1925,  1937  and  1943 
American  Rose  Annuals. 


Seattle's  Show  a  Great  Success 

Waldemar  Stein,  Vice-President,  Seattle  Rose  Society, 

Seattle,  Washington 


The  thirty-second  annual  rose 
show  of  the  Seattle  Rose  Society  was 
held  on  June  11  and  12  in  the  beauti- 
ful Spanish  Ballroom  of  the  Olympic 
Hotel,  which,  fortunately,  we  were 
able  to  rent  again  this  year.  The 
spacious  room,  rich  appointments, 
and  excellent  air-conditioning  system 
make  a  setting  which  we  believe  is 
unsurpassed   anywhere   in   America. 

Many  new  members  staged  their 
first  exhibits  in  the  Elementary  Sec- 
tions, while  the  older  members  ex- 
hibited in  Sections  A,  B,  and  C, 
depending  on  whether  they  had  less 
than  50  bushes,  or  more,  or  less 
than  125,  such  divisions  making 
for  much  fairer  competition.  There 
were  also  new  classes  for  very  old  va- 
rieties, fragrant  roses,  and  for  roses 
introduced  since  1940. 

In  spite  of  our  late,  cool  spring 
there  was  a  generous  supply  of  ex- 
cellent quality  flowers.  The  writer 
alone  exhibited  approxiniately  250 
blooms  of  98  varieties,  winning  the 
most  points  in  Section  C.  Nor- 
man Brunswig  of  Chehalis,  Wash., 
won  the  grand  sweepstakes  gold 
medal  with  a  magnificent  large 
cream-colored  Sam  McGredy.^  Frank 
Clements  took  the  silver  medal  with 
a  beautiful  bloom  of  McGredy's 
Yellow,  while  the  bronze  medal  went 
to  Dixon  Vallance  for  his  fine 
Heart's  Desire. 

Special  attention  and  encourage- 
ment were  given  to  basket  and  table 
arrangements.  Interest  in  these  classes 
has  grown  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  expect  even  larger  dis- 
plays next  year,  especially  by  ladies. 

A  new  and  attractive  feature  which 


surely  will  be  repeated  was  the  shad- 
ow boxes  supplied  by  Herbert  Moss. 

There  were  special  exhibits  of 
delphinium  and  other  flowers;  that  of 
new  peony  seedlings  attracted  partic- 
ular attention.  Much  favorable  com- 
ment was  received  also  on  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Puget  Sound  Orchid 
Society. 

Herbert  Moss  and  his  industrious 
trophy  committee  again  collected  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  awards, 
which  were  displayed  on  a  special 
table  during  the  show.  President 
Clements,  his  assistant  Walter  Rich- 
ardson, and  the  entire  show  staff  de- 
serve high  praise  for  their  hard  work 
and  untiring  efforts  in  making  this 


TWO  PRODUCTS 

to  help  you  grow 

BETTER  ROSES 

DRICONURE.  An  excellent  all- 
organic  fertilizer.  Combines  poul- 
try manure  and  peat  moss.  Will 
not  burn.  Safe,  easy  to  use. 

PIONEER  GPM  PEAT  MOSS. 

An  ideal  soil  conditioner.  Ex- 
cellent for  promoting  healthy 
root  development.  Also  used  for 
mulching. 

Both  of  these  garden  products 
are  sold  by  leading  garden  supply 
houses.   Order  today. 

ATKINS  &  DURBROW,  Inc. 

165  John  St.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  III.  BostoHp  Mass. 
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year's    show    such    an    outstanding 
success. 

About  100  new  members  were 
signed  up  and  there  were  almost 
3,500  paid  admissions,  or  twice  as 
many  as  last  year.  Much  of  this  ad- 
ditional public  interest  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  wide  radio  and 
other  publicity  such  as  posters  and 
newspaper  stories  arranged  for  by  our 
very  aggressive  Publicity  Committee. 

Dixon  Vallance  took  several  colored 
pictures  of  the  show  and  of  individual 
blooms.  They  will  become  a  part  of 
a  new  series  of  200  colored  slides  de- 


picting the  cultivation  of  roses  from 
the  pruning  through  the  blooming 
stage.  They  will  be  available  at  a 
small  rental  about  October  1  to  those 
societies  wishing  to  show  them. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  fine 
work  of  the  judges,  including  the 
women  who  judged  the  ladies' 
classes.  Special  thanks  go  to  those 
fine  rosarians,  Dr.  F.  H.  Herrmann, 
Dr.  D.  M.  Dayton,  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Morphy,  who  came  over  from  our 
neighboring  city  Tacoma  and  so  ably 
assisted  in  this  work. 


WHO'S  WHO? 


ROLAND  G.  GAMWELL 

"A  rose  to  the  living  is  more  than 
sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead." 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  this  sketch 
of  a  noble  rosarian,  now  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  Of  such  rosarians,  it  is 
true  that  "a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

For  half  a  century  Roland  G.  Gam- 
well,  who  came  to  Washington  Ter- 
ritory in  1889  and  helped  in  or- 
ganizing the  State  of  Washington 
and  founding  the  town  of  Belling- 
ham,  has  grown  roses  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  His  garden  of  a 
thousand  plants  and  his  testing  of 
new  roses  have  qualified  him  as  our 
state's  best-known  authority  on 
things  rosewise.  His  forty-odd  years 
of  judging  rose  shows  and  lecturing 
before  botanical   and  historical   so- 
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cieties  has  made  him  well  known  in 
rose  circles  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
Victoria,  B.  C,  but  his  interests  and 
contacts  are  nation-wide.  Once  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Knights  of  Rosaria 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  pledged  to 
the  rose,  Ophelia;  but  every  rose 
that  met  his  eye  in  his  travels  in 
Europe,  Africa  and  Central  America 
found  an  understanding  admirer. 

Something    of    a    long    cultured 
family  history  has  added  a  gracious- 
ness  to  Roland  Gamwell's  long  de- 
votion to  Lady  Rosa.    His  ancestors 
settled  in  Rhode  Island  in  1636  on 
land  purchased  from  the  first  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  crown-granted  by  the 
British  king.    The  title  to  that  land 
has  never  passed  out  of  the  family. 
Those   same   antecedents    joined    in 
founding   the    City   of   Providence, 
helped    organize    the    First    Baptist 
Church    in    America    where    Roger 
Williams  became  the  first  pastor,  and 
to  this  day  some  member  of  the  Gam- 
well  clan  has  been  an  officer  in  this 
kirk.     I  well   remember   being  his 
guest  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  class  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  an  occasion  which  he 
thoroughly   enjoyed.     That    bodily 
and  mental  vigor  is  still  part  of  him 
today  and  he  makes  good  on  the 
boast  that  he  "can  still  sit  a  horse, 
carry  a  moderate  pack  in  the  wilds, 
sleep  in  a  bag  in  the  mountains  and 
enjoy  bacon  and  coffee  in  the  primi- 
tive regions." 

As  a  rosarian,  he  well  deserves  his 
niche  in  our  national  fellowship  with 
which  he  has  served  for  lo,  these 
many  years. 

— Dr.  Earl  W.  Benbow,  Former  Secy. 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  Dallas,  Oregon 


"The  Man  with  the 
Rose  Garden" 

Waynesboro,  Virginia,  takes  spe- 
cial pride  in  one  of  its  citizens,  Mr. 
John  McCray,  whose  lovely  rose  gar- 
den is  a  service  to  the  city.  Some 
time  ago  an  elderly  couple  from 
Pennsylvania  stopped  by  to  see  the 
garden  while  passing  through  the 
city.  Later,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cray, the  lady  could  not  remember 
his  name  so  she  addressed  him  sim- 
ply, "The  Man  with  the  Rose  Gar- 
den." 

There  are  about  six  hundred  va- 
rieties in  his  planting  but  he  has  no 
favorite  although  the  long  stemmed 
and  long  budded  varieties  are  the 
most  popular.  Civic  pride  and  a 
genuine  desire  to  provide  a  spot  of 
beauty  in  the  community  have  been 
his  inspiration  in  the  development 
and  care  of  his  garden. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Owens,  Pastor  of 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Roanoke, 
wrote  a  poem  last  August  for  Mr. 
McCray  which  expresses  the  feeling 
one  experiences  on  witnessing  the 
garden  which  is  in  continuous  bloom 
from  May  to  November: 

TO  A   ROSE  GARDEN 

Called  by  the  light  o''  the  morning, 
Fresh  with  the  kiss  of  the  sky; 

The  roses  in  your  garden, 
Give  cheer  to  the  passers  by. 

They  speak  of  a  bit  of  Heaven 
In  a  plot  on  this  somber  earth; 

That  may  be  had  for  the  looking— 
To  all  who  respond  to  worth. 

For  there  is  exquisite  beauty 

In  these  petals  of  the  sod, 
In  the  colors  of  your  garden— 

The  handiwork  of  God. 


I 


Review  of  Views 


I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  in- 
dividuals who  were  able  to  attend 
this  year's  Rose  Growers  Day  at  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens.  Any 
rose  enthusiast  who  lives  within 
easy  travel  distance  and  fails  to  at- 
tend this  annual  affair  is  missing  a 
rare  treat. 

During  the  open  forum,  a  visitor 
wanted  to  know  how  to  successfully 
raise  roses  from  cuttings.  After 
considerable  prodding  from  the  mod- 
erator, a  few  suggestions  were  put 
forward  but  they  seemed  rather  weak 
and  unconvincing  to  me.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  raise  roses  by  this 
method  and  was  really  anxious  to 
hear  from  someone  who  had.  It  was 
on  the  way  home  that  I  did  hear. 

Traveling  from  the  outing  with 
Mr.  Carl  Nagel  of  West  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  I  was  invited  to  stop 
and  inspect  his  rose  garden.  He  has 
a  fine  collection  of  about  260  plants 
of  the  popular  varieties  arranged  in 
a  formal  bed,  and  several  climbers 
grow  over  the  side  of  his  house.  To 
my  delight  he  showed  me  over  75 
specimens  which  he  had  raised  from 
cuttings.  These  plants  were  as  big 
and  vigorous  as  any  in  his  garden. 
In  fact,  if  I  had  been  asked  to  pick 
out  the  own-root  from  the  budded 
plants,  I  could  not  have  done  so.  As 
his  method  is  simplicity  itself,  I  have 
asked  him  to  tell  you  just  how  he 
does  it. 

"Own-root  roses  seem  to  be  in  dis- 
grace. I  feel  that  the  professional 
attitude  toward  these  roses  is  all 
wrong.  Let  the  novice  grow  a  few 
own-root  plants  and  when  his  appe- 
tite for  roses  is  aroused,  he  will  start 
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buying  budded  plants  to  satisfy  his 
desire  for  greater  variety. 

"My  own  experience  with  own- 
root  roses  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Some  of  my  own-grown  plants  are 
now  five  years  old  and  in  my  opinion 
are  equal  in  size  and  performance  to 
the  parent  bushes. 

"In  experimenting  with  own-root 
roses  I  have  adopted  a  very  simple 
procedure.     During   the  latter  part 
of  September,  I  take  a  slip  about  8 
inches  from  the  top  growth  which 
has  just  flowered.   This  wood  should 
be  in  a  semi-hard  state.  I  cut  the  base 
at  a  sharp  angle  just  below  a  bud. 
All  of  the  leaves  are  snipped  off  ex- 
cept the  two  top  ones  and  all  but 
the  two  lower  leaflets  of  each  are 
removed.    Next,  the  rooting  end  is 
dipped  in  rooting  powder  (I  am  using 
No.  1  Merck  &  Company  powderj 
and  a  hole  prepared  deep  enough  to 
take  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  slip. 
The  cutting  is  then  carefully  placed 
in  the  hole  so  as  not  to  rub  ofi^  any  of 
the  rooting  powder.    I  then  sift  dirt 
in  the  hole  and  press  it  gently  around 
the  cutting.    When  the  hole  is  two- 
thirds  full,  I  pour  in  about  a  quart  of 
water  and  allow  it  to  soak  in.    After 
this  I  fill  the  hole  to  ground  level 
and  press  a  quart  jar  over  the  cutting. 
In  order  to  shade  the  slip  for  a  time, 
I  smear  the  jar  with  mua  and  mound 
soil  about  half-way  up.    The  mois- 
ture in  thecutting  must  be  maintained 
at  all  times  and  the  leaves  kept  green. 
This  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  operation. 

"When  cold  weather  arrives  I 
mound  soil  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
jar  and  then  cover  with  leaves  so 


that  only  the  top  is  exposed.  In  the 
spring,  after  warm  weather  is  assured 
the  jar  is  removed  and  in  a  short  tiine 
new  shoots  appear.  The  plant  is 
kept  growing  and  disbudded  until 
fall  when  I  allow  one  or  two  flowers 
to  a  bush.  Better  success  is  obtained 
when  the  cuttings  are  rooted  in  their 
permanent  locations.  No  special 
soil  mixture  is  used  nor  do  I  attempt 
to  transplant  bushes  until  they  are 
at  least  a  year  old,  because  it  sets  the 
plant  back  too  much  or  it  may  even 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  plant. 

"During  the  past  two  years  I  have 
raised  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  slips 
planted.  In  a  good  many  cases  I  get 
a  plant  after  twelve  to  thirteen 
months  which  is  equal  in  size  to  the 
parent  bush.  This  has  been  true  of 
such  fine  roses  as  Mme.  Jules  Bouche, 
Etoile  de  Hollande,  Prince  Felix  de 
Luxembourg,  BriarclifF,  Essence, 
Christopher  Stone,  Ami  Quinard, 
Autumn,  and  many  others.  Radiance 
and  Red  Radiance  are  exceptionally 
good  on  their  own  roots. 

"Early  this  spring  I  received  a 
climber  with  six  canes  about  V/2  feet 
long.  I  cut  two  canes  out  and  the 
wood  looked  too  inviting  to  be 
thrown  away.  Four  cuttings  were 
made  from  it  and  set  according  to  the 
method  described.  At  this  writing 
(June  18)  three  of  these  slips  are 
growing  strong  and  well  on  their 
way  to  becoming  full-fledged  plants. 
This  indicates  that  cuttings  may  be 
made  at  almost  any  time,  as  long  as 
care  is  taken  to  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  cane. 

"I  get  a  lot  of  good  fun  growing 
my  own  roses  and  I  feel  that  in  doing 
so,  I  have  increased  my  all-round  rose 
knowledge  and  interest.  This  re- 
sults in  a  fuller  rose  enjoyment." 

— ^The  Rose  Hobbyist 


The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  help  mem- 
bers locate  sources  of  varieties  that  are  not 
commonly  listed  in  catalogs.  If  you  know  of 
any  nurseryman  growing  or  listing  anv  of  the 
following  varieties,  please  send  a  card  to  the 
Editor.  Even  a  suggestion  as  to  where  cuttings 
or  budwood  can  be  obtained  by  purchase  or 
exchange  will  be  helpful. 
Commando.  HT.  (H&S,  '42.) 
Coquette  des  Blanches.  N.  (Lacharme, 

1871.) 
K.  of  K.   (Kitchener  of   Khartoum). 

HT.    (A.  Dickson,  '17.) 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.    HT.     (Pernet- 

Ducher,  '07.) 
Red-Letter  Day.  HT.  (A.  Dickson,   14.) 
Serratipetala. 
Shropshire  Rose. 
Souv.    de    Claudius    Denoyel.     CHT. 

(C.  Chambard,  '20.) 

Registrations 

The  following  variety  names  have  been 
tentatively  registered  with  the  American  Rose 
Society.  Unless  objections  are  raised  within 
thirty  days,  the  names  will  be  permanently 
assigned  to  the  varieties  described  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 
No.  864  Shining     Star.       HT.      Walter     D. 

Brownell. 
No.  865  Young    France.     HT.     Conard-Pyle 

Company. 
No.  866  Cinnabar.    HPol.    Conard-Pyle  Com- 
pany. 
No.  867  Colin  Kelly.    HT.    Marsh's  Nursery. 
No.  868  Climbing     Mme.    Joseph     Perraud. 

CHT.    Marsh's  Nursery. 
No.  869  Climbing      Pasadena      Tournament. 

C.HPol.   Marsh's  Nursery. 
No.  870  Crimson  Glow.    Pol.    University  of 

California. 
No.  871  Coral   Pillar.     CHT.     University   of 

California. 
No.  872  Pink  Chameleon.   Pol.   University  of 

California. 
No.  873  Pink   Cascade.     Pol.     University   of 

California. 
No.  874  City    of    York.     LC.     Conard-Pyle 

Company. 
No.  875  Ernie  Pyle.    HT.  Jackson  &  Perkins 

Company. 
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For  New  Members  Enrolled  During  May  and  June 


Mr.  J.  R.  Austin — 2 

Mr.  A.J.  Bartlett — 3 

Mr.  a.  R.  Boerner — 2 

Miss  Georgia  Borger — 3 

Mr.  H.  Bornstein — 2 

Mr.  John  Bos — 2 

Mr.  Otto  Butzke — 4 

Cleveland  Rose  Society — 5 

Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cobb— 2 

Conard-Pyle  Company — 4 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Cotter — 2 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Creighton — 4 

Mr.  Charles  Davis — 2 

Detroit  Rose  Society — 5 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Erdman — 2 

Mr.  Clark  Gardner — 8 

Mr.  C.  N.  Hurst — 4 

Miss  D.  B.  Johnson — 2 

Mrs.  Wallace  H.  Johnson — 2 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Jones — 3 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Kallenbach — 7 

Mr.  John  L.  McAttee — 2 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland — 2 


Pacific  Rose  Society — 4 
Miss  Arline  P.  Padelford — 2 
Mr.  J.  G.  Parmelee — 4 
Mr.  Martin  C.  Pashea — 2 
Mr.  C.  E.  Phillips,  Jr. — 2 
Mr.  Ted  Pinkerton — 2 
Portland  Rose  Society — 60 
Portsmouth-Norfolk  County  Rose 

Society — 20 
Mr.  C.  Warren  Reid — 2 
Rochester  Rose  Society — 7 
Rose  Manufacturing  Company — 3 
San  Francisco  Rose  Society — 6 
Mr.  B.  C.  Schroeder — 2 
Dr.  Ernest  L.  Scott — 2 
Mr.  G.  M.  Scott — 2 
Mr.  William  A.  Silence,  Jr. — 3 
Mr.  a.  C.  Stallman — 3 
Rev.  R.  DeWitt  Stanley — 2 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Steele — 2 
Mr.  George  A.  Walter — 3 
Mrs.  Ada  Westhafer — 2 
Mr.  Melvin  Wyant — 10 
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W.  /?.  S.  MEMBER  SEAtS 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  American  Rose 
Society  has  represented  the  best  in  rose 
interests  in  America.  We  hope  you  are 
proud  of  its  services  and   achievements. 

The  Society  now  has  seals  available  for 
your  individual  use.  The  design  is  based 
upon  the  Society  emblem  with  white  let- 
ters on  a  green  background. 

Use  them  on  your  plant  orders  and  letters  to  fellow  members 
and  personal  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  hundred.  Sample  on  request 
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SEPTEMBLR-OCTOBER 


A  TRUE, 

GOLDEN  YELLOW 

Floribunda  Rose 

OLDI  LOCKS 

CREATED  BY  J  *  P 

Re  amone  the  first  to  have  this  new,  long-awaited, 
everblo^ing  real  ,olden-yellorv  Flor^b^nda !  P  an 
several  this   (all.    Next   summer  enioy  a  mass  ol 
aolden  yellow  sunshine  in  your  garden.  Handsome 
flidVuds^sembling^Hybrid  Teas,  open  grace- 
f  X  to  lone-lasting,  yellow  flowers  up    o  3V2  m. 
^    across  Delightfully  fragrant.  Fresh  buds  con- 
s3y  reple^^        the  overall  golden  yellow 
spTenlr.^Foliage  is  dark  green -glossy - 
abundant.  Plants  are  dense,  spreadmg,  2V2  it. 
Wi^h,  prolific.  Ideal  for  border,  bed,  specimen 
or^base  planting.  Perfect  for  nosegays,  bou- 
tonnieres,  table  arrangements.  Order  now. 
$1.50  each      3  for  $3.75      12  for  $15.00 

FALL  is  the  Ideal  Time  to  Plant 


A 


SPECIAL    GROUP    OFFER 

4  Floribundas— Group  No.  550 

Goldilocks  (PI.  Pat.  App.  for)  $1.50  each. 
Pink  BountHul  (PI.  Pat.  601)  New,  large.  Buff  pink 
inside,  deep  pinL  outside.  $1.50  eacli. 
Plnocchlo  (PI.  Pat.  484)  All-time  favorite.  Salmon^ 
pink  to  deep  pink.  $1.25  each. 
World's  Fair  (PI.  Pat.  362)  Internationally  famous. 
Rich  scarlet,  dark  maroon  in  Fall.  $1.00  each. 
ALL  FOUR    .    .    $4.40  ($5.25  Value) 
ORDER  NOW  -  Make  Sure  of  Yours! 


Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

250  Bo««  tan*,  Newark,  H.  Y.  | 

Enclosed  is  $ Send  Postpaid  quantity  of 

plants  marked. 

.  Goldilocks       Group  offer  No.  550 


See  Next  Year's 
Roses  Now! 

Also  Perennials, 
Phlox,  Mums, 
Lilacs,  Fruits. 

ALL  IN  NATURAL 
COLORS 


Name . . . 
Address 
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^^^     A  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNER 

7/  r/iere  Bm  Was  One" 

Would  you  lake  home  the  trophy  for  Best  Rose  In  The  Show?  Rule  1 
for  such  success:  Provide  yourself  with  one  or  more  plants  of  the  new  Rose 
PEACE.  Rule  2:  Treat  them  right,  then  watch  Nature  respond! 

Note  this  Pre-introduction  march  of  triumph! 

GOLD  MEDAL,  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  1941. 
''MOST  BE  A  UTIFUL  ROSE  OF  FRANCE^  1942  Award. 
GOLD  MEDAL,  Horticultural  Society  of  Lyons,  1942. 
GOLD  MEDAL  CERTIFICATE,  International  Rose  Test  Garden, 

Portland,  Oregon,  1944. 
ONLY  ALL-AMERICA  ROSE  SELECTION  AWARD  winner  for 

1946 — all-time  highest  scorer. 

In  June  of  this  year,  PEACE  Roses,  when  entered  in  a  local  Rose  show, 
were  top  winner  each  time :  For  example,  for  Mrs.  Tom  Haber  of  Columbus , 
Ohio  PEACE  won  the  trophy  for  best  Rose  in  the  seventh  annual  Rose 
Show  sponsored  by  the  Columbus  Rose  Club.  For  Fred  Rockwell  of  "Gray 
Rock  "  it  was  judged  "Best  Rose"  in  the  Men's  Garden  Club  Show  m  New 
York  City.  And  for  Professor  A.  H.  MacAndrews  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
it  took  the  blue  ribbon  1st  Prize  at  the  Rochester  Rose  Society's  Twenty- 
fifth  Animal  exhibition. 

Our  new  fall  catalog,  which  is  sent  free  upon  request,  gives  descrip- 
tion and  color  photographs  of  PEACE,  which  is  priced  at  $2.50  per  plant; 
3  for  $6.25. 

Office  of  /^ ^  L-^ 

THE  CONARD-PYLE  COMPANY  /\^C<,u^  /^^ •* 

West  Grove,  Pa.  prcsident 

American  Introducers  of  the  PEACE  Rose 

PEACE  Roses  for  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers  Throughout  the  Country. 


The  Presidents  Page 


THE    NEW   ERA 

Harry  L.  Erdman 

The  war  on  the  military  front  is  over  but  the  struggle  to  convert  to  a 
normal  way  of  life  still  goes  on.  While  we  cannot  yet  have  everything  we 
would  like,  I  feel  sure  we  will  soon  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  This  will  not 
only  apply  to  our  personal  comforts  and  needs  but  to  our  growing  of  better 
roses  as  well. 

True,  we  have  made  great  progress,  even  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war 
years  but  with  the  advent  of  peace,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  days  to 
come  with  future  prospects  for  our  Society  so  bright  as  to  surpass  anything 
heretofore  envisioned. 

We  of  the  American  Rose  Society  are  already  enjoying  privileges  never 
before  experienced  in  the  increase  in  our  membership  to  a  total  far  above  any 
year  in  our  history.  With  wartime  restrictions  on  travel  rescinded,  we  can 
begin  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  enlarged  Society  by  again  visiting  and 
renewing  rose  friendships  as  well  as  meeting  and  discussing  our  favorite 
flower  with  many  new  and  interesting  people  with  whom  we  will  become 
acquainted  through  the  Society. 

Science  has  made  great  strides  during  the  war  years  in  the  development 
and  use  of  chemicals.  While  it  is  true  that  the  efforts  have  been  mostly  for 
war  purposes,  new  materials  and  uses  for  them  have  also  been  discovered. 
Some  of  these  will  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial  to  us  as  rose  growers  in  that 
they  will  greatly  lighten  our  burdens  in  the  care  of  our  plants. 

Let  us  make  plans  to  administer  these  newer  methods  of  growing  better 
roses,  the  information  about  which  will  be  passed  on  to  you  from  time  to  time 
in  your  publications,  as  the  Research  and  other  committees  have  found  them 
to  be  practical. 

Let  us  continue  to  persuade  rose  growing  friends  to  become  members  of 
the  Society  that  they  too  may  share  in  the  benefits,  thereby  continuing  to 
build  our  organization  to  where  we  will  truly  "increase  the  interest  in  the 
rose  for  all  people  and  improve  its  standard  of  excellence." 
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The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
Rose  Growers  Day 

R.  C.  Allen,  American  Rose  Society 
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"June  was  bursting  out  all  over" 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
when  rose  growers  from  District  II 
(New  York)  and  their  friends  from 
as  far  west  as  Indiana  and  as  far 
south  as  Virginia  attended  the  An- 
nual Rose  Growers'  Day  held  jointly 
by  the  Botanical  Garden  and  the 
American  Rose  Society.  The  weather 
was  cool  and  delightful.  The  two- 
acre  rose  garden  was  in  prime  con- 
dition, a  mass  of  beautifully  blended 


Mr.  George  A.  Sweetser,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Massachusetts,  Trustee  of  the  Am- 
erican Rose  Society,  who  spoke  on  Soils 
and  Fertilizers  for  Roses. 


pinks,  reds  and  yellows  produced  by 
thousands  of  exquisitely  formed 
blooms  of  exceptional  quality.  The 
staff  of  the  garden  had  taken  care  of 
every  detail  to  make  the  day  a  gala 
event. 

As  the  guests  assembled,  a  feeling 
of  expectancy  was  in  the  air  for  the 
talks  that  were  to  follow  the  tour  of 
the  rose  garden  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  awarding  of 
the  American  Rose  Society's  Gold 
Medal  by  President  Harry  L.  Erd- 
man  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Bobbink  for  his 
outstanding  achievements  and  service 
to  the  rose. 

By  eleven  o'clock  more  than  two 
hundred  people  had  gathered  among 
the  roses  and  some  were  reluctant  to 
leave  the  scene  of  soul-filling  beauty 
and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old  and 
new-found  friends.  But  closely  on 
time,  the  meeting  convened  under  the 
refreshing  shade  of  giant  oak  trees 
where  comfortable  chairs,  cool 
drinks,  music  and  other  pleasant 
associations  were  provided. 

After  a  brief  word  of  welcome  from 
Dr.  William  J.  Robbins,  Director  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
Mr.  George  Sweetser,  Trustee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  from  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  was  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Sweetser's  topic  was 
"Soils  and  Fertilizers  for  Roses." 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  fundamentals  so  that 
the  most  favorable  conditions  could 
be  provided.  He  quoted  Xenophon 
who  lived  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ  and  pointed  out  that  what  he 


\ 


said  about  agriculture  might  be 
applied  to  horticulture  and  rose 
growing.  According  to  Xenophon, 
"Agriculture  is  an  art  which  will 
richly  reward  those  who  diligently 
practice  it  provided  they  understand 
it,  but  if  they  do  not  understand  it, 
it  matters  not  how  hard  they  may 
labor,  it  will  leave  them  in  poverty. 

"The  best  soil  for  roses,"  said  Mr. 
Sweetser,  "is  a  fine  soil,  because 
rose  roots  are  woody  with  a  limited 
number  of  fine  feeding  roots  through 
which  soil  water  and  the  nutrient 
elements  dissolved  in  it  are  drawn  up 
into  the  leaves  and  there  manufac- 
tured into  the  food  of  the  plant. 
Generally  speaking,  the  best  soil  is 
a  good  loam." 

He  went  on  to  show  how  soil  is 
made  up  of  four  kinds  of  particles, 
gravel,  sand,  silt  and  clay,  and  gave 
the  usual  percentages  of  each  found 


in  a  good  loam.  The  importance  of 
the  organic  matter  component  of  a 
loam  was  emphasized  ana  he  showed 
how  it  improved  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  provided  nitrogen 
and  other  plant  nutrients,  encouraged 
the  action  of  microorganisms,  held 
water  and,  through  its  decomposition 
and  the  resultant  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  helped  to  open  the  vast 
storehouse  of  nutrients  locked  in  the 
soil. 

Soil  pH  was  considered  in  relation 
to  plant  growth  and  the  release  of 
mineral  salts  from  the  soil.  Mr. 
Sweetser  recognized  pH  as  a  tool  for 
diagnosing  soil  troubles  but  believed 
that,  as  a  direct  factor  in  plant 
growth,  its  importance  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Fertilization  was  discussed  from  a 
fundamental  viewpoint  so  that  rose 
growers  would  understand  the  basis 


Rose  Growers*  Day  program  resumes  after  picnic  lunch 
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Dr.  William  J.  Robbins,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  genial 
host  at  the  Rose  Growers'  Day  program. 

for  his  recommendations.  The  func- 
tion of  each  of  the  more  important 
nutrient  elements  was  considered  as 
well  as  what  might  be  expected  from 
applications  of  each. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  H.  A. 
Gleason  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
staff,  a  Botanist  of  renown  who  has 
been  especially  interested  in  the  field 
of  taxonomy,  the  description  and 
classification  of  plants.  In  a  most 
entertaining  way,  he  traced  the 
development  of  the  classification  of 
the  wild  rose  species  from  the  earliest 
records  to  the  present  day.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  Swedish  botanist, 
Linnaeus,  (1753)  only  twelve  species 
of  roses  were  known. 

The  complexity  of  the  rose  classi- 
fication problem  grew  rapidly  as 
roses  were  studied  with  greater  at- 
tention  to   detail   and  collected   in 


more  distant  lands.  In  1825,  De- 
Candolle  listed  146  species  with  a 
great  number  of  varieties.  The 
French  botanist,  Gandoger  in  1893 
set  an  all-time  high  by  describmg 
5,535  different  species  from  Europe 
and  Asia  alone.  Gandoger,  of  course, 
was  eccentric  and  few  botanists  ever 
agreed  with  him  or  his  method  of 
determining  a  wild  rose  species. 

He  next  referred  to  the  work  of 
C.  C.  Hurst,  an  English  botanist  who 
with  the  aid  of  genetical  studies, 
concluded  that  there  were  only  five 
wholly  distinct  species;  however,  he 
pointed  out  that  in  the  minds  of  all 
thinking  botanists,  the  number  of 
rose  species  is  much  more  than  five 
and  much  fewer  than  five  thousand 
but  the  true  number  is  as  yet  un- 
known. The  work  of  Eileen  Erlan- 
son,  whose  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Rose  Annual, 
dealt  primarily  with  the  North 
American  rose  species  of  which  she 
decided  there  were  twenty. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Gleason  said 
that  ease  with  which  roses  could  be 
hybridized  has  made  the  genus  Rosa 
a  figurative  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
taxonomic  botanist;  yet  this  is  the 
very  reason  why  horticulturists  have 
been  able  to  breed  roses  so  well  and 
to  produce  from  single-flowered  wild 
species  the  beautiful  garden  forms  of 
the  modern  cultivated  varieties. 

After  a  delightful  picnic  lunch,  the 
afternoon  program  got  underway 
with  Mr.  T.  H.  Everett,  Horticul- 
turist at  the  Garden,  as  moderator  of 
an  open  forum  on  rose  growing.  All 
sorts  of  questions  were  asked  and 
varied  opinions  presented.  Dis- 
agreements were  frequent  but  Mr. 
Everett  handled  the  meeting  with 
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acumen  and  saw  to  it  that  definite 
conclusions  were  drawn. 

As  the  enthusiasm  of  the  forum 
reached  its  peak,  rain  clouds  gathered 
over  the  preoccupied  audience.  Sud- 
denly, unwanted   precipitation  sent 


everyone  scurrying  for  protection. 
Some  wearing  apparel  was  dampened 
but  not  the  ardor  in  the  hearts  of  the 
visitors  for  rose  growing  or  for  what 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  had 
given  them. 


A  New  Rose  Garden 

W.  H.  HoEFLE,  Denver,  Colorado 


As  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moss  said  in  a 
former  issue  of  the  Magazine,  "First 
plant  some  roses."  I  liked  the  general 
tenor  of  that  article.  It  takes  some 
of  the  scariness  out  of  growing  roses 
that  has  been  injected  into  it  by  a 
lot  of  people  for  almost  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember  and  I  started 
raising  roses  when  I  was  younger 
than  my  grandchildren  now  are. 

Almost  any  soil  that  will  grow  a 
garden  will  do  for  a  rose  bed  al- 
though I  am  inclined  to  like  a  heavy 
clay  for  roses,  which  I  do  not  have, 
nor  have  I  had  for  the  past  forty 
years;  and  I  have  grown  some  very 
fine  blooms  in  a  light  sandy  soil. 
About  the  only  thing  I  would  advise 
the  beginner,  or  for  that  matter 
anyone  else,  to  be  careful  of,  is  to 
get  your  rose  bed  out  of  the  range  of 
tree  roots. 

I  recently  sold  a  very  desirable 
home  because  I  could  find  no  place 
in  the  yard  that  was  not  filled  with 
tree  roots.  I  got  rid  of  all  the  trees  in 
my  own  yard  but  could  not  eliminate 
those  in  my  neighbor's  yards  and  the 
more  I  watered  and  fertilized  the 
rose  bed,  the  faster  the  tree  roots 
spread  and  the  slower  the  rose 
bushes  grew.  I  finally  concluded  that 
to  get  any  returns  at  all  from  my 
efforts,  I  would  have  to  plant  my 


roses  in  a  different  place.  As  there 
was  no  difi^erent  or  better  place  in 
that  yard,  I  moved  back  to  the  old 
home  where  I  had  in  the  past  grown 
very  good  roses.  I  found  an  area  in 
the  yard  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
approximately  200  bushes  and  in 
March  and  April,  I  dug  up  approxi- 
mately 175  bushes  and  moved  them  a 
few  at  a  time  to  the  new  location 
which  had  no  particular  treatment 
except  that  it  had  been  spaded  and 
the  holes  dug  prior  to  bringing  in 
the  roses.  My  percentage  of  loss  in 
this  operation,  although  carried  on 
under  difficulty,  was  very  small  and 
those  that  did  die  were  not  too  good 
when  they  were  put  to  bed  the  pre- 
vious winter. 

In  planting  roses,  I  dig  a  hole 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
roots  without  in  any  way  cramping 
them.  I  then  mound  a  cone  of  soil  in 
the  center  of  the  hole,  high  enough 
to  extend  to  the  top  or  beginning  of 
the  root  system.  The  roots  are 
placed  over  this  cone  and  pressed 
down  so  that  the  soil  is  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  roots,  and  the  roots 
spread  out  in  as  natural  a  manner  as 
possible.  I  then  partially  fill  the 
hole  with  soil  which  is  tamped  down 
tightly.  The  remainder  of  the  hole  is 
filled  with  water  and  after  it  has  all 
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soaked  away,  more  soil  is  put  in  and 
tamped  down.  This  leaves  a  small 
space  at  the  top  of  the  hole  which  is 
filled  with  soil  and  allowed  to  re- 
main loose.  Another  cone  of  soil  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  ground,  com- 
pletely covering  the  bush. 

The  object  of  the  first  cone  is  to 
avoid,  in  so  far  as  possible,  air 
pockets  and  it  is  much  easier  than 
working  soil  between  the  roots  with 
the  fingers.  The  object  of  the  second 
cone  is  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the 
bush  from  evaporating  until  the  root 
system  can  supply  more.  If  the  roses 
are  planted  in  the  fall,  it  serves  as  a 
protection  for  the  winter. 

After  the  roses  were  planted,  I 
obtained  two  yards  of  cow  manure 
which  was  sprinkled  on  top  of  the 
bed  between  the  mounds.  The 
mounds  did  not  have  to  stay  on  very 
long  as  the  roses  soon  started  to 
grow  through  them.  During  all  this 
time  I  watered  the  rose  bed  very 
heavily  which  moved  a  lot  of  the 
fertilizer  into  the  ground  besides 
giving  the  newly  planted  bushes  the 
moisture  they  needed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
some  places  in  Colorado  where 
mounding  roses  in  the  fall  is  not 
necessary  and  for  well-established 
bushes  it  is  not  necessary  most  years 
here  in  Denver.  A  rose  bush  that 
has  not  made  much  growth  or  one 
that  has  made  its  growth  too  late  in 
the  fall,  is  safer  if  it  is  mounded  to 
near  the  top.  Generally  speaking,  a 
rose  with  me  will  freeze  back,  to 
somewhat  below  the  top  of  the 
mound,  if  we  have  a  severe  winter. 

It  amuses  me  to  read  the  various 
contentions  on  pruning  or  "whack- 
ing" roses.    In  this  country,  nature 


does  a  more  severe  job  of  pruning 
than  a  person  would  have  nerve 
enough  to  do.  The  hybrid  perpetuals 
do  not  lose  an  inch  of  their  growth 
and  the  polyanthas  lose  very  little. 
They  need  pruning  to  suit  one's  own 
idea  of  what  the  bush  should  be.  The 
other  classes  such  as  hybrid  teas  and 
possibly  teas  are  very  likely  to  freeze 
back  to  almost  to  the  bud  the  first 
winter,  if  they  are  not  protected. 

In  the  spring  after  the  mounds  are 
removed,  I  go  over  the  bed  and  cut 
out  such  wood  as  has  been  frozen. 
The  more  old  wood  one  can  save,  the 
bigger  the  bush  one  can  expect  and 
the  more  and  bigger  blooms. 

For  many  years  I  did  not  believe 
that  fall  planting  could  be  successful 
around  here  but  I  learned  that  in  the 
fall  there  is  a  larger  selection  of 
varieties.  In  addition,  the  roses 
make  a  better  and  faster  get-away  in 
the  spring.  In  either  fall  or  spring 
planting,  be  sure  to  keep  the  bed 
watered  as  much  or  more  than  you 
would  during  the  growing  season. 


So  True  the  Rose 

Ah,  so  true  is  the  rose  that  so  lately  in  bloom. 
Hath  reluctantly  waited  to  share 

With  the  flowers  of  autumn  its  latent  perfume 
That  the  roses  of  spring  did  not  dare. 

Yet,  beloved  the  more  for  its  whimsical  flair. 

And  the  innocent  urge  to  coquet 
With  the  hardy  perennials  never  so  fair. 

But  to  perish  with  lasting  regret. 

Not  the  sun  in  its  solstice  fidelity  shows 
Any  greater  than  that  of  the  verve 

Of  the  circumscribed  path  of  a  temporal  rose 
That  gives  warmth  when  it  ceases  to  serve. 

No  philandering  planet  that  ever  will  swerve 
From  its  orbit  to  gather  the  dust 

Of  another,  is  ever  so  true  to  its  curve 
As  a  rose  is  to  God  and  His  trust. 

— Clarence  Edward  Heller 


To  Affiliated  Societies 

Fall  and  Winter  Suggestions  for  a  Progressive  Program 

Ada  Westhafer,  American  Rose  Society 


Helping  New  Members 

Are  you  helping  your  new  mem- 
bers, especially  the  beginners,  to 
learn  some  of  the  fundamentals:  his- 
tory, types,  uses,  better  garden  de- 
sign, color  combinations,  fool-proof 
varieties  for  your  region?  That  is 
not  all — help  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted. An  active  reception  com- 
mittee which  will  greet  all  comers 
and  introduce  them  to  other  mem- 
bers before  and  after  the  meeting 
isn't  a  bad  idea.  Make  everyone  feel 
welcome  and  see  to  it  that  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendliness  prevails  at  every 
meeting. 

Open  House 

Roses  in  your  locality  are  in  bloom 
in  various  gardens.  Why  not  organ- 
ize a  visiting  meeting  to  see  one  or 
more  gardens  with  fall  bloom?  Visit 
your  municipal  rose  garden  before 
the  meeting  and  compare  blooms 
with  those  of  early  summer.  Note 
varieties  that  are  especially  good  in 
the  fall. 

What  to  Buy  and  Where  to  Buy  it 

What  nurseries  supply  the  best 
planes  for  your  locality?  What 
disease  and  pest  control  materials  are 
best  and  where  can  you  obtain  them? 
Where  can  you  buy  satisfactory  fer- 
tilizers and  adequate  tools? 

Flower  Arranging 

While  roses  are  still  in  bloom,  let 
some  of  your  talent  on  flower  designs 
demonstrate  rose  arrangements  in  the 
home.   Help  your  members  to  get  the 


greatest  enjoyment  from  the  blooms 
they  cut.  It's  a  good  time  to  invite 
guests,  particularly  the  ladies. 

Fall  Planting 

In  most  localities,  fall  or  early 
winter  is  generally  considered  the 
best  time  to  plant  new  rose  bushes. 
Have  some  of  your  old  timers  talk  on 
the  various  aspects  of  this  subject, 
preparing  the  bed,  the  technique  of 
planting,  pruning  and  protection. 

Winter  Protection 

Aid  your  members  in  preventing 
loss  or  damage  from  winter  injury. 
Some  of  your  more  experienced 
rosarians  will  be  glad  to  tell  how 
they  do  it.  Several  people  speaking 
on  related  topics  will  make  an  enter- 
taining meeting,  especially  if  dis- 
cussion is  encouraged. 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

At  the  close  of  the  blooming 
season,  hold  a  Proof  of  the  Pudding 
meeting  to  determine  which  varieties 
were  outstanding  in  your  area.  Keep 
a  record  of  the  conclusions  and  com- 
pare notes  next  year.  Have  the  list 
mimeographed  so  that  each  member 
may  have  a  copy.  A  Synopsis  of  the 
results  of  various  contributors  could 
be  used  in  the  American  Rose  Maga- 
zine. 

Municipal  and  Memorial  Gardens 

Is  your  Society  civic  minded?  Is 
it  proud  of  and  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind your  municipal  rose  garden  and 
working    hand-in-glove    with     the 
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park  board?  Invite  members  of  the 
board  to  your  meetings.  Boost  a 
Living  Memorial  in  your  city  and 
encourage  the  inclusion  of  a  rose 
garden  in  the  program. 

Book  Review 

You  may  wish  to  have  an  occa- 
sional review  of  a  rose  book  as  part 
of  a  meeting.  It  doesn't  need  to  be  a 
new  book;  some  of  the  old  ones  are 
filled  with  sound  information.  A 
discussion  can  be  promoted  among 
those  present  and  perhaps  many  new 
ideas  may  be  advanced.  The  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  recommend  books  in  its 
library  for  review. 

Question  Box 

How  about  a  Question  Box  meet- 
ing? Have  each  member  write  a 
question  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  draw 
them  from  a  hat.  As  each  one  is 
read,  call  on  willing  members  of  the 
audience  who  may  have  found  the 
answer  to  that  certain  problem  or  on 
a  board  of  experts.  Try  to  have  the 
quiet  members  participate  rather 
than  leave  it  all  to  the  authorities. 
It  would  be  advantageous  to  keep  a 
record  of  these  questions  and  answers. 
If  there  is  no  apparent  answer  to 
any  question,  it  could  be  referred  to 
a  Reference  or  Investigation  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  the  correct  answer 
for  the  next  session.  In  this  way, 
the  Question  Box  could  be  made  a 
part  of  each  meeting  and  the  time 
allotted  to  it  could  be  judged  by  the 
interest  displayed.  Remember  that 
the  Committee  of  Consulting  Rosa- 
rians  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
can  be  called  upon  for  assistance. 


Councilors  and  Trustees 

Do  you  know  the  Councilor  for 
your  District?  Call  on  him  for  sup- 
port. Perhaps  he  would  speak  at  a 
meeting  if  he  is  nearby.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  Trustee  in  your 
region.  Keep  him  informed  of  what 
you  are  doing  so  that  he  can  pass  on 
your  ideas  to  other  societies  in  his 
District.  If  he  writes  you  a  letter, 
read  it  at  a  meeting. 

Garden  Clubs 

Are  you  working  with  the  garden 
clubs  in  your  vicinity?  Many  of 
them  would  welcome  a  speaker  on 
roses  from  your  membership. 

Library 

During  the  winter  months,  when 
it  is  not  possible  to  watch  your  roses 
growing,  is  an  excellent  time  to  learn 
rose  culture  through  reading.  Does 
your  Society  have  a  library  of  its 
own,  convenient  to  members?  Surely 
most  of  your  members  have  a  few 
rose  books.  These  could  be  pooled  in 
a  library  for  the  use  of  all  and  new 
titles  added  from  time  to  time.  A 
librarian  could  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  this  service  which  would 
turn  into  a  flourishing  business. 

If  it  proves  popular  and  members 
are  desirous  of  adding  other  books  to 
the  library  each  month,  a  small 
charge  could  be  made  for  the  use  of 
each  title — perhaps  as  much  as  a 
quarter  from  one  meeting  to  another 
— and  this  fund  could  be  accumulated 
to  purchase  additional  selections. 

Bulletins 

Does  your  society  share  its  bulle- 
tin, newsletter  and  publications  with 


other  rose  societies?  The  Secretary 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  will 
gladly  send  you  an  up-to-date  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  secre- 
taries of  all  affiliated  societies. 

The  same  suggestion  might  apply 
to  near  by  garden  clubs.  Keep  sister 
organizations  informed  of  your  ac- 
tivities in  order  that  they  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  yours  is  a 
live  wire,  up-and-coming  club! 

Meeting  Dates 

Traveling  conditions  will  be  im- 
proving and  more  and  more  rose- 
minded  people  will  be  visiting  your 
city.  The  American  Rose  Magazine 
would  be  glad  to  publish  notices  of 
regular  meeting  dates  so  that  visitors 
from  out  of  town  would  know  about 
your  meetings  and  arrange  to  attend. 


American  Rose  Society 

Your  members  may  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  learn  a  little  more 
about  the  American  Rose  Society. 
Keep  the  fact  that  you  are  affiliated 
with  it  before  them.  Why  not  dele- 
gate a  member  to  prepare  a  digest  of 
its  various  activities?  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  societies  having  a 
large  proportion  of  their  members 
belonging  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion are  the  ones  that  have  the  most 
enthusiastic  meetings! 

Give  the  Members  something  to  do! 

Their  interest  is  held  if  they  feel 
useful  and  can  give  as  well  as  receive. 
There's  plenty  of  talent  in  your 
organization — a  gold  mine  in  your 
own  backyard!  Just  set  your  Pro- 
gram Committee'to  digging! 


Queen  Nancy  Bell  Ripley  with  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  winner,  Satumia,  and  the 
Division  Sweepstakes  winners,  McGredy's  Ivory  and  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  at  the  Annual 
Rose  Show  of  the  Men's  Garden  Club  of  Corvallis,  Oregon. 


Corvallis'  Fifth  Annual  Rose  Show 

T.  A.  MiLBRATH,  Secretary,  Corvallis  Men's  Garden  Club,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


The  Men's  Garden  Club  of  Cor- 
vallis can  again  be  proud  of  having 
been  the  sponsors  of  a  very  successful 
rose  show.  The  increased  popularity 
of  the  show  is  best  expressea  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  entries  in- 
creased from  the  415  of  last  year  to 
532  this  year;  the  attendance  in- 
creased from  approximately  1,000 
persons  to  over  2,000  this  year. 
Entries  came  from  five  other  Oregon 
towns  in  addition  to  Corvallis.  One 
exhibitor  even  brought  a  fine  display 
from  Vancouver,  Washington. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibits  was 
equal  to  previous  rose  shows  in  spite 
of  rather  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions which  held  back  some  of  the 
best  roses.  All  of  this  would  indicate 
that  the  goal  of  the  Corvallis  Men's 
Garden  Club  to  "make  the  Corvallis 
Rose  Show  the  Quality  show  of  the 
nation"  is  rapidly  being  attained. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  a  well- 
grown  and  properly  groomed  Saturnia 
won  the  grand  sweepstakes  as  the 
best  rose  in  the  show.  McGredy's 
Yellow  and  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  gave 
the  grand  sweepstakes  winner  close 
competition  and  were  later  selected 
as  division  sweepstakes  winners.  A 
beautiful  vase  of  Girona  exhibited  in 
nearly  perfect  form  was  awarded  the 
American  Rose  Society  Silver  Medal 
Certificate  for  being  the  best  vase  of 
five.  An  exhibit  of  Fantasia  grown 
and  exhibited  as  a  floribunda  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Certificate  and  a 
large  lateral  spray  of  the  Climber 
Hamburg  also  received  a  Bronze 
Certificate  for  the  best  climber  ex- 
hibited. 


The  following  were  the  blue  ribbon 
winners:  McGredy's  Ivory,  Neige 
Parfum,  Blanche  Mallerin,  Mc- 
Gredy's Yellow,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
Golden  Dawn,  Panorama,  Countess 
Vandal,  Imperial  Potentate,  Betty 
Uprichard,  Mary  Hart,  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Christopher  Stone,  Char- 
lotte Armstrong,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy, 
Saturnia,  Karen  Poulsen,  Rosenelfe, 
Folkestone,  Fantasia,  Lulu,  Dainty 
Bess,  Golden  Climber,  Hamburg 
Climber,  Rosa  Rouletti  and  Bou- 
tonniere. 

A  new  feature  which  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  show  was  a  junior 
parade  with  decorated  bicycles  and 
pets.  The  parade  was  climaxed  by 
the  crowning  of  a  Junior  Queen  who 
had  been  selected  as  the  outstanding 
first  grade  student  in  Corvallis  Grade 
schools.  Little  stately  Queen  Nancy 
Bell  Ripley  played  her  part  well  and 
she  and  the  parade  were  viewed  by 
many  spectators  who  lined  the  streets 
as  the  parade  moved  past. 


"PROOF  OF  PUDDING" 
REPORTS 

A  check  list  of  varieties  on  which 
reports  are  needed  and  the  new  forms 
for  the  1946  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
are  ready  for  distribution.  These 
have  been  sent  to  all  former  con- 
tributors and  to  any  new  members 
who  have  indicated  a  desire  to  par- 
ticipate. If  you  have  not  received 
your  forms,  please  let  us  know  how 
many  you  will  need.  Reports  are 
due  November  1,  1945- 
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Hardy  Everblooming  Large-flowered 

Climbers 

Prof.  Stephen  F.  Hamblin,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 


The  climbing  sports  of  hybrid  tea 
and  similar  bush  roses  are  not  very  re- 
current of  bloom  in  our  northern 
states.  Even  if  hardy  under  local 
conditions  or  through  careful  winter 
covering,  they  bloom  heavily  in  June 
and  spend  most  of  the  remainder  of 
the  season  making  strong  canes  for 
next  year,  just  like  the  usual  hardy 
ramblers  or  large-flowered  climbers. 

The  only  hardy  everblooming  large- 
flowered  climber  as  yet  widely  known 
is  New  Dawn  (Somerset,  1930), 
famed  also  as  Plant  Patent  No.  1. 
It  is  an  everblooming  sport  of  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet,  differing  only  in  that 
it  makes  blooming  branches  as  well 
as  strong  new  canes  all  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  also  as  hardy  as  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet  itself  at  Boston  or 
Buffalo  without  special  winter  cov- 
ering. The  parentage  of  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet  is  (R.  Wichuraiana  X  seedling 
of  Safrano,  T.)  crossed  with  Souv.  du 
President  Carnot,  HT.  Thus  the  va- 
riety is  the  Carnot  flower  and  foliage 
with  Wichuraiana  vigor. 

The  famous  Blaze  is  not  depend- 
ably recurrent,  but  does  give  some 
autumn  flowers;  but  so  do  Dr.  W. 
Van  Fleet,  Glenn  Dale,  Mary  Wal- 
lace, Aunt  Harriet,  Dr.  Huey,  and 
others,  at  times,  but  they  cannot  be 
called  everblooming. 

The  oldest  continuous  bloomer 
that  is  truly  hardy  is  Birdie  Blye 
(Van  Fleet,  1904).  While  it  is  always 
in  bloom,  the  plant  mounts  upward 
only  slowly.  In  five  years  it  will  be- 
come a  gigantic  bush  hybrid  tea, 
six  feet  tall,  with  meaium  sized 
flowers,  clustered,  quite  double,  of 


deep  rosy  pink  color  with  little  odor^ 
This  plant  is  built  on  K.  multi flora, 
and  it  shows  its  parentage  in  the 
foliage,  which  is  much  less  shiny 
than  that  of  New  Dawn. 

Two  of  the  Brownell  climbers  are 
everblooming.  Creeping  Everbloom 
(Brownell,  1939)  is  really  a  creeper 
rather  than  a  climber.  The  flowers 
appear  all  summer  and  are  very  much 
like  General  Jacqueminot  in  form  and 
color.  But  the  plant  prefers  to  creep 
on  the  ground  rather  than  climb  a 
trellis.  It  is  very  effective  as  an 
espalier  on  a  wall.  Though  of  com- 
plicated parentage.  Creeping  Ever- 
bloom is  practically  a  combination  of 
New  Dawn  and  General  Jacqueminot, 
excellent  as  an  everbloomer,  but  not 
a  strong  climber. 

OrangeEverglow  (Brownell,  1942), 
a  sport  of  Copper  Glow,  HW.,  has 
bucls  coppery  orange,  the  flowers 
soft  chamois-orange  and  pink.  This 
has  apparently  good  recurrent  bloom, 
a  sort  of  New  Dawn  of  coppery  color 
with  from  25  to  30  petals,  but  the 
foliage  is  not  as  heavy  nor  shiny  as 
that  of  New  Dawn.  The  parentage 
also  is  complicated,  but  R.  Wichurai- 
ana and  hybrid  tea  are  the  parent 
types,  and  thus  New  Dawn  and 
Orange    Everglow    are    half-sisters. 

Some  of  the  polyantha  group 
known  as  hybrid  polyanthas  or 
floribundas  have  flowers  nearly  of 
hybrid  tea  size.  Climbing  sports  of 
some  of  these  are  known.  Most 
promising  is  Climbing  World's  Fair 
(Jackson  &  Perkins,  1940),  a  sport  of 
the  bush  form  so  well  known  and  de- 
servedly popular.  The  climbing  form 
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produces  rather  large  flat  flowers  of 
deepest  crimson,  in  clusters  of  three 
or  more.  The  color  is  almost  as  dark 
as  that  of  Dr.  Huey,  making  it  one 
of  the  dark  red  climbers.  These 
flowers  appear  in  good  succession  all 
summer,  but  the  plant  usually  climbs 
slowly  and  probably  will  never  take 
on  the  bulk  of  New  Dawn.  The 
foliage  is  typical  hybrid  tea  and  as 
the  parentage  is  R.  multiflora  and 
hybrid  tea,  the  plant  is  halt-sister  of 
Birdie  Blye.  (See  January-February 
Rose  Magazine,  1944.) 

Certainly  Climbing  World's  Fair 
is  a  better  everbloomer  than  Blaze, 
but  it  is  not  as  rapid  a  grower.  The 
two  plants  are  related,  as  descended 
from  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  and 
World's  Fair  is  much  the  darker  of 
the  two.  It  seems  to  be  fully  as  hardy 
as  Blaze  or  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  and 
deserves  wide  trial. 

Setina,  or  Climbing  Hermosa  (Hen- 
derson, 1879)  is  a  sport  of  the  old 
Hermosa  (Marcheseau,  1840).  It  is 
not  truly  a  modern  climber,  for  it  is 
only  a  sport  of  the  old  China  variety. 
Neither  is  it  a  high  climber,  but  does 
bear  its  small,  very  double  fragrant 
flowers  in  small  clusters  at  intervals 
all  summer.  Until  there  are  more 
sorts  of  everblooming  hardy  large- 
flowered  climbers  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  this  for  its  fragrance.  It  is 
quite  like  Birdie  Blye,  but  smaller  in 
flower  and  paler  in  color. 

Similar  climbing  forms  of  the 
China  rose,  as  Kathleen  Harrop, 
Zephirine  Drouhin,  and  the  like,  are 
good  low  climbers.  They  bloom  well 
in  June  with  large  flowers,  but  there 
is  little  summer  bloom  in  northern 
gardens.  They  do  not  have  the  vigor 
nor  productiveness  of  New  Dawn, 
and   will    some   day   be   surpassed. 


For  white  there  is  the  recent 
Climbing  Summer  Snow  (A.  Couteau, 
1936),  a  seedling  of  Tausendschon 
Mult.  Thus  it  is  a  half-sister  in 
white  of  Birdie  Blye  and  Climbing 
World's  Fair.  The  flowers  are  not 
very  large  (2  inches  across)  but  very 
full,  greenish  white,  flat  in  form,  and 
without  fragrance.  In  June  the  efl^ect 
is  like  White  Tausendschon,  and  the 
crop  in  summer  and  autumn  is  quite 
abundant.  The  plant  is  a  fairly  rapid 
grower,  light  green  in  stem  and  leaf, 
and  not  very  prickly.  It  makes  a 
good  contrast  to  Climbing  World's 
Fair  and  Birdie  Blye,  but  it  has  not 
the  vigor,  productiveness,  nor  size 
of  bloom  of  New  Dawn. 

Taking  the  growth,  foliage,  flower 
form,  productiveness  and  fragrance 
of  New  Dawn  as  standard,  it  would 
seem  that  Orange  Everglow  is  the 
next  in  desirability.  While  K.  multi- 
flora  sorts  have  their  uses,  greater 
values  would  seem  to  come  from 
second  and  later  generations  of 
seedlings  of  hybrids  of  K.  Wichurai- 
ana  or  K.  setigera.  As  we  have  an 
abundance  already  of  ramblers  and 
hardy  large-flowered  climbers  with 
one  period  of  bloom,  and  since  Birdie 
Blye  and  New  Dawn  have  indicated 
that  recurrence  is  possible  in  hardy 
climbers,  future  breeding  should  be 
directed  toward  forms  of  recurrent 
bloom  on  plants  of  ancestry  of  the 
three  hardy  wild  climbing  species. 


Do  your  Christmas  Shopping  early  by 
giving  memberships  in  the  American  Rose 
Society  to  your  friends.  A  special  Christ- 
mas gift  ofifer  will  be  made  again  this  year 
and  will  include  a  membership  for  1946 
and  a  copy  of  the  1945  Annual  for  $5. 


I 


ti 


Say,  Neighbor 


Dr.  Charles  V.  Covell,  Vice  President, 
American  Rose  Society,  Oakland,  California 


No  doubt  you  have  congratulated 
yourself  many  times  on  your  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  membership  and 
often  contemplated  the  premiums  in 
enjoyment  and  inspiration  it  has 
brought  you.  You  may  also  have 
wondered  where  and  how  you  might 
contact  others,  not  so  fortunate  as 
you,  who  might  be  willing  or  even 
anxious  to  share  with  you  the  rich 
fund  of  unparalleled  pleasure  it 
afl^ords. 

Tomorrow  take  a  quiet  stroll  in 
your  municipal  rose  garden,  just 
mosey  along  casually,  see  how  things 
are  or  are  not  doing  and  manage 
somehow  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  any  others  you  may  find  simi- 
larly occupied.  A  hundred  chances 
to  one  the  other  fellow  is  deeply 
interested  in  roses  too;  otherwise,  he 
wouldn't  be  in  the  garden,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  he  never  heard  of  the 
American  Rose  Society.  If  you 
happen  to  have  with  you  one  of  the 
new  and  brightly  attractive  member- 
ship application  blanks  Ray  Allen 
has  dutched  up  for  us  (and  even  if 
not),  the  upshot  of  this  occasion  may 
be  an  on-the-spot  conversion  and  you 
will  experience  the  glow  of  success- 
ful evangelism. 

I  know  this  works  because  it 
happened  to  me  on  August  15,  the 
day  we  celebrated  the  end  of  the 
Pacific  War.  My  job  was  to  cull  the 
planting  and  see  what  varieties  were 
subject  to  replacement  with  some- 
thing better.  The  garden  generally 
was  in  excellent  order  and  in  fine 
bloom. 


It  was  particularly  fitting  that  on 
this  day  the  bed  of  the  rose  of  the 
year.  Peace,  was  in  full  glory;  it  is 
lovely  beyond  compare!  Anyhow, 
my  "man"  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  W.  S. 
Ellsworth  who  grows  roses  and 
peonies  up  in  Idaho  and  is  here  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  temporarily 
while  awaiting  the  convalescence  of 
a  soldier  son  at  Livermore  Army 
Hospital.  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  of  the  Society  and 
promptly  placed  his  application. 

So take  that  little  walk  to- 
morrow. Neighbor. 


(^. 


E  ARE  NOT  look- 
ing for  new  custom- 
ers on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  roses,  but 
if  you  are  going  to 
plant .  .  .  Wyant  High- 
Quality  Roses  this  fall, 
order  early  to  avoid 
disappointments. 

Melvin  E.  Wyant 

Host  specialist,  3nc. 

MENTOR   :   :    OHIO 
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A  Victory  Rose  Bush 

Louise  Weick,  Garden  Editor,  San  Francisco  News, 
San  Francisco,  California 


In  the  capable  hands  of  Anton 
Zitnik,  canes  from  a  solitary  rose 
bush  have  been  trained  to  behave  as  a 
calendar  to  mark  the  years.  As  if 
that  were  not  enough  for  the  Queen 
of  Flowers,  the  bush  is  now  sending 
up  two  husky  canes  that  form  a  per- 
fect **V"  for  Victory  that  next  year 
is  expected  to  reach  higher  than  the 
numerals,  now  outlining  a  design 
eight  feet  tall  by  thirteen  feet  wide. 

Using  a  climbing  pink  rambler, 
Mr.  Zitnik  prunes  the  long,  supple 
canes  free  of  laterals  to  confine  the 
flowers  close  to  the  main  cane.  This 
is  held  in  place  with  wires  and  stakes 
against  a  solid  board  fence  beside  the 
Zitnik  home  at  1910  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

"My  bush,  planted  eleven  years 
ago,  is  going  to  keep  on  being  a  liv- 


ing symbol  of  peace,"  said  Mr.  Zit- 
nik who  is  seventy-four  years  young. 
He  wears  the  natty  uniform  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Supply  Corps  and  in  his 
leisure  directs  a  highly  successful 
community  victory  garden. 

Mr.  Zitnik  thinks  it  appropriate 
that  the  rose  should  be  a  symbol  of 
peace  because  it  is  the  most  univer- 
sally known  and  beloved  of  all  flow- 
ers, admired  by  all  mankind  as  some- 
thing fine  and  desirable,  just  as  peace 
is. 

Knowing  his  roses  and  their  needs, 
Mr.  Zitnik  prunes  off  the  tips  that 
have  flowered  and  removes  the  spent 
blooms  late  in  June.  After  a  short 
rest,  the  bush  is  covered  with  new 
growth  by  fall  to  produce  its  second 
crop  of  flowers  in  October  and 
November. 


Victory  Rosebush,  8  ft.  high,  13  ft.  wide,  grown  by 
Anton  Zitnik,  San  Francisco,  California 
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Of  Roses  and  Bombs 

Excerpts  from  two  letters  recently  received  by  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  from 
M.Jean  Gaujard  of  Feyzin,  Isere,  France.  (Translation  by  Catherine  Meikle.) 


Feyzin,  Isere,  France 
Dear  Dr.  McFarland, 

I  have  already  told  you  that  I 
never  stopped  carrying  on  my  hy- 
bridizing during  the  whole  war. 
Even  during  the  sad  days  of  the 
German  occupation,  I  continued  and 
while  the  Germans  were  maneuver- 
ing their  tanks  around  our  village, 
I  was  hybridizing  my  roses  in  the 
nursery,  always  having  confidence 
in  the  future.  I  was  certain  that  some 
day  we  would  again  be  able  to 
present  the  new  roses  to  France  and 
the  outside  world. 

On  June  1,  1940,  the  Contest  for 
the  Most  Beautiful  Rose  of  France 
took    place.     The   members    of  the 
jury  were  stoically  examining   the 
new  roses  in  the  park  at  Lyon  while 
the  bombs  were  falling  all  around  the 
city.    This  same  year,  June  7,  1940, 
while  the  Germans  were  approach- 
ing Paris  and  bombing  the  city  and 
Its  suburbs,  the  Bagatelle  jury  was 
calmly    judging    roses    in    the    rose 
garden. 

Even  in  June,  1944,  while  the  Ger- 
mans were  reigning  in  Paris  with 
their  rule  of  terror,  the  contest  took 
place.  This  was  the  only  year  that 
1  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
l3agatelle  contest.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  )ury  as  always  but  there  was  no 
ionger  any  train  from  Lyon  to  Paris; 
all  the  roads  were  full  and  everything 
was  bombed  but  the  contest  was  held 
in  spite  of  everything. 

As  for  us,  we  have  not  suffered  from 
the  war  too  much  here  at  Feyzin.  We 
nad    numerous    bombardments    all 
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around  our  town  and  we  saw  the 
German  armies  pass  through  twice, 
but  without  serious  damage. 

I  never  stopped  making  my  hybrid- 
izations during  the  war  in  spite  of 
events  and  many  difficulties.  I  al- 
ways continued  my  research  and  this 
week  I  just  obtained  the  Gold  Medal 
of  Bagatelle  with  the  variety,  Gloire 
de  France  (Coppery  Orange)  as  well 
as  the  First  Certificate  with  the 
variety,  Marie  Rose  Toussaint.  This 
lady  is  the  wife  of  the  Superintendent 
in  Chief  of  the  Gardens  and  Prome- 
nades of  the  City  of  Paris. 

Here  is  a  list  o'"  the  medals  and 
prizes  of  the  past  several  years : 

1941:  Bagatelle  Gold  Medal  to 
Rose  Imperiale.  Prize  of  the  French 
Society  of  Rose  Growers  at  the  con- 
test for  the  Most  Beautiful  Rose  of 
France  to  Mme.  Henri  Laforest. 

1942:  Three  Certificates  in  the 
Contest  for  the  Most  Beautiful  Rose 
of  France  to  Quebec  (Mme.  Curie\ 
Ville  de  Brest,  Rose  de  France. 

1943:  Gold  Medal  to  the  Most 
Beautiful  Rose  of  France  to  Souvenir 
de  Raymond  Gaujard.  First  Certificate 
at  Bagatelle  to  Bagatelle. 

1944:  Gold  Medal  of  the  Lyonnaise 
Society  of  Horticulture  to  Pierre 
Gaujard.  Gold  Medal  to  Rose  de 
Lyon  (1945).  Gold  Medal  to  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  (1945). 

1945:  Bagatelle  Gold  Medal  to 
Gloire  de  France  (1946).  First  Certi- 
ficate to  Marie  Rose  Toussaint  (1946). 

Most  cordially, 

Jean  Gaujard 


THE  SOCIETIES 


"PEACE"  ROSE  WINS  IN 
COLUMBUS  SHOW 

The  new  "Peace"  rose,  a  deli- 
cately-hued  flower  with  pink  edging, 
won  for  Mrs.  Tom  B.  Haber,  the 
Ezra  C.  Anstaett  Trophy  for  the  best 
rose  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Rose 
Show  sponsored  by  the  Columbus 
Rose  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
June  10. 

The  flower  was  the  outstanding 
rose  in  an  exhibit  of  350  entries  by 
40  rose  fanciers.  Other  trophy  win- 
ners were:  Mrs.  T.  M.  Davis,  who 
won  the  J.  Clarence  Sullivan  Trophy 
for  the  best  unknown  rose,  as  well  as 
the  Fritz  A.  Lichtenberg  Trophy  for 
the  most  points  won  in  the  show; 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Johnson  who  won 
the  Dean  Oscar  V.  Brumley  Trophy 
for  best  arrangements  with  Pink 
Dawn  roses. 

For  the  first  time  in  any  show,  a 
juvenile  competition  was  held.  This 
was  dominated  by  Sally  Yearling, 
12,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Yearling,  who  was  awarded  the 
O.  G.  Mandt  cup  for  the  best  bloom. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SOCIETY  MEETING 

So  much  interest  was  shown  at  the 
July  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
(California)  Rose  Society,  when  Mrs. 
William  J.  Roth  demonstrated  the 
art  of  making  rose  corsages,  that  a 
repeat  performance  was  held  at  the 
August  meeting  at  the  home  of 
Merrill  J.  Butler.  Members  brought 
choice  blooms  to  the  meeting  which 
were  used  in  making  beautiful  cor- 
sages. 

— George  F.  McDonough,  Sec. 


POTOMAC  ROSE  SOCIETY  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  VICTORY 
SHOW 

Members  of  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  work- 
ing hard  to  make  their  part  of  the 
forthcoming  Victory  Garden  Show 
a  big  success.  The  Show  will  be 
held  at  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
September  29  and  30.  Robert  Scam- 
mell  is  Chairman  of  the  Rose  Com- 
mittee while  Col.  W.  H.  England, 
Dr.  Freeman  Weiss  and  W.  T.  Sim- 
mons will  be  judges. 

— Robert  Scammell,  Chairman 
Rose  Show  Committee 

TIDEWATER  SOCIETY 

PARTICIPATES  IN 

WAR  MEMORIAL 

FLOWER  SHOW 

The  Tidewater  Rose  Society,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  is  cooperating  with 
the  Tidewater  District  of  the  Fed- 
erated Garden  Clubs  of  Virginia  in 
staging  the  rose  section  at  a  large 
flower  show  to  be  held  September  10 
and  11.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the 
show  will  be  turned  into  the  fund  for 
a  Living  War  Memorial  for  the  Nor- 
folk section.  Elaborate  plans  are 
being  made  for  an  exceptional  event. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Delpino  is  general  chair- 
man and  Mr.  A.  G.  Lockyear  is 
chairman  for  the  rose  section. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Tide- 
water Rose  Society,  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  Frederic  Heutte, 
President;  Mrs.  Frank  Delpino,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Way, 
Second  Vice-President;  Alfred  E. 
Parrish,  Treasurer;  and  E.  D.  Duval, 
Secretary. 

— E.  D.  Duval,  Sec. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER,  1945 
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VARIETIES  FOR  THE  EAST  BAY 
COUNTIES  OF  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  indebted  to  our  affiliated 
societies  for  lists  of  rose  varieties 
that  are  well  adapted  to  different 
localities  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  issue,  we  present  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  East  Bay  Counties  Rose 
Society,  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Laing, 
Berkeley,  California,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Laing  writes:  "We  feel  that 
the  rose  list  which  we  compile  each 
year  is  of  considerable  value  to  this 
community.  We  try  all  the  new 
varieties  and  the  general  public  has 
come  to  rely  on  oui*  selections  when 
choosing  plants  that  will  flourish  in 
this  section  of  California." 

1945  List  of  Varieties 


KED 

Etoile  de  Hollande 
Christopher  Stone 
Dicksons  Red 
Major  Shelley 
Crimson  Glory 
Mrs.  Miniver 

WHYTE 

McGredy's  Ivory 
Snowbird 
Neige  Parfum 

YELLOW 

McGredy's  Yellow 

Eclipse 

Lowell  Thomas 

Rose  d'Or 

Golden  Dawn 

Mandalay 

Mrs.  P.  S.  du  Pont 

COPPEK  PINK 

Elite 

Texas  Centennial 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredv 

The  Chief  ^ 

Sonata 

Violinista  Costa 


ORANGE 

Ramon  Bach 
Mark  Sullivan 
Brandywine 
Fred  Edmunds 

COPPER  ORANGE 
Angels  Mateu 
Duquesa     de     Pena- 
randa 

MULTICOLOR 

Hinrich  Gaede 
Signora 

COPPER  RED 

Majorca 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot 

Hector  Deane 

APRICOT 

President  Plumecocq 
Neville  Chamberlain 

ORANGE  PINK 

Horace  McFarland 
Numa  Fay 
Good  News 


PINK 

Picture 

J.  Otto  Thilow 

Shot  Silk 

Charlotte 

Korovo 

Mrs.  Edward  Laxton 

Rapture 

CERISE  RED 
Charlotte  Armstrong 

FLORIBUNDAS 

Red  Ripples 

Pinocchio 

Rosenelfe 

Holstein 

Floradora 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Finch 

Orange  Triumph 

Margo  Koster 

Donald  Prior 

The  Fairy 


CLIMBERS 

CI.  Etoile    de  Hol- 
lande 

Kitty  Kininmonth 

CI.    Mrs.    Sam    Mc- 
Gredy 

CI.  Shot  Silk 

Ednah  Thomas 

CI.  Talisman 

CI.  Dainty  Bess 

CI.  Golden  Dawn 

SINGLES 

Colette  Clement 
Dainty  Bess 
Cecil 

Innocence 
Vesuvius 

BI-COLOR 

Girona 

Saturnia 

Panorama 


NEW  ROSE  SOCIETY  FORMED 
IN  SALEM,  OREGON 

One  hundred  rose  growers  of  Salem, 
Oregon  attended  an  organization 
meeting  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
July  6,  to  form  the  Salem  Rose  Society. 

Officers  elected  are:  W.  G.  Krueger, 
President;  Ray  Warren,  First  Vice- 
President;  George  Ailing,  Second 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Homer  Mc Wain 
Secretary;  and  Allie  Schindel,  Treas- 
urer. 

WANTED 

The  American  Rose  Society  office 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of 
"Rose  Species  and  Roses  of  Bygone 
Days"  by  G.  Beckwith  &  Son,  for 
use  in  the  Library.  If  any  member 
has  an  available  copy  or  knows  where 
one  may  be  obtained,  please  write 
the  Editor. 
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GARDEN  CLUBS  OF  TEANECK, 
BOGOTA  AND  RIDGEFIELD 
PARK,  NEW  JERSEY,  HOLD 
COMBINED  FLOWER  SHOW 

Despite  the  unfavorable  weather, 
415  exhibits  were  entered  in  the 
first  Tri-Borough  annual  spring 
flower  show  sponsored  by  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  Teaneck,  Bogota  and  Ridge- 
field  Park  on  June  9  and  10  in  the 
James  Russell  Lowell  School,  Tea- 
neck. 

Roses  were  the  featured  specimens 
and  outstanding  entries  won  medal 
awards  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
which  were  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  L. 
Scott,  of  Bogota.  The  Scotts,  well- 
known  rosarians  and  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  national  society,  par- 
ticipated wholeheartedly  in  this 
successful  show. 


jusr  men  yoifK  Hoe 
Ait9  AWAY  weeps  C0 

In  soils,  fexfurized  with 
Paico  Pete's  Mulch, 
weeds  lift-out  easily— 
foots  and  all.  And,  one 
application  lasts  indefi- 
nitely BUY  and  TRY  A 
BAG  TODAY. 

Sold  by  laading  Nursery, 
Seed  and  Hardware  Stores. 


WRITE  FOR 

REE 
.SAMPLE 


f/Nfir     SHPfliDfD    RfDWOOD    BARK 

MULCH 


THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  COMPANY 
100  Buth  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 


Lime  and  Fertilizers  in 

Relation  to   Blackspot 

of  Roses 

Bulletin  Number  368,  published 
recently  by  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, carries  the  above  title.  This 
publication  gives  the  results  of  an 
experiment  which  was  made  to  study 
the  effect  of  a  fertilizer  combination 
recommended  by  Charles  Mallerin  for 
the  control  of  blackspot. 

These  experiments  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  potash  recommended  by 
Mallerin  is  excessive  when  applied 
annually  to  well-prepared,  mulched 
rose  beds  in  Virginia.  This  difference 
might  be  due  to  original  soil  and 
other  environmental  variables  in  the 
localities  concerned.  Further  studies 
in  this  field  must  be  made,  however, 
before  definite  conclusions  can  be 
reached. 

This  study  also  supports  the  grow- 
ing belief  that,  within  reasonable 
limits,  lime  has  no  material  effect  on 
the  growth  of  roses  or  on  develop- 
ment of  blackspot  if  the  soil  to  which 
the  lime  is  added  is  high  in  organic 
matter  and  in  good  mechanical  con- 
dition. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  degree 
of  resistance  to  blackspot  shown  by  a 
particular  variety  is  of  greater  im- 
portance in  the  control  of  this  disease 
than  the  excessive  use  of  potash  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Copies  of  this  Bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Professor  A.  G. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Missoula's  First  Rose  Show! 

Mrs.  Charles  Deiss,  Chairman,  Missoula  Rose  Show  Committee, 

Missoula,  Montana 


d    I 


The  first  rose  show  ever  held  in 
western  Montana  was  sponsored  by 
the  Missoula  Rose  Society  in  the 
Hotel  Florence  on  July  10.  The  show 
lasted  from  11.00  a.m.  to  10.00  p.m., 
consisted  of  more  than  2,000  roses 
and  was  attended  by  3,500  people. 

The  Missoula   Rose  Society  was 
organized   only   last   November   by 
eight  local  members  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  but  the  membership  has 
now  increased  to  thirty-three.  Three 
members    constituted    the    original 
committee   to   plan   the   show   but 
every  member  in  the  Society  was  on 
the  committee  by  the  day  the  show 
arrived.    Since  the  members  were  all 
inexperienced  in  staging  rose  shows, 
they  decided  that  the  chief  objective 
should  be  to  interest  the  people  of 
western  Montana  in  roses  and  not  to 
pick  the  most  successful  grower  in 
the  Society.   Awards,  therefore,  were 
not  made  for  the  most  perfect  roses 
in   the   show.     Instead,    they   were 
given  to  non-members  for  the  best 
three   rose    arrangements:    the    first 
prize  being  a  patented  rose  of  the 
winner's    own    choosing,     a     non- 
patented  rose  for  the  second   prize 
and  a  year's  membership  in  the  local 
Society  for  the  third. 

Each  of  the  following  classes  of 
roses  were  exhibited  on  separate 
tables:  hybrid  teas,  single  hybrid 
teas,  floribundas,  climbers,  poly- 
anthas,  hybrid  perpetuals  and  new 
roses  introduced  within  the  past 
three  years.  Members  of  the  Society 
furnished  the  identified  roses  in 
these  classes  and  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments.   Non-members  also  were  in- 


vited to  exhibit  roses  for  the  un- 
classified tables.  A  commercial  dis- 
play was  furnished  by  the  Garden 
City  Floral  Company  of  Missoula. 

Ballots  were  given  to  each  visitor 
on  which  he  could  indicate  his 
favorite  rose  in  the  show.  Readers 
of  the  American  Rose  Magazine 
may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
western  Montanans  chose  Mrs.  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont  by  a  large  majority  as 
Missoula's  Rose  of  1945-  The  Doctor 
came  in  an  easy  second  and  Mirandy 

third. 

Literature  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  was  on  display  at  the  infor- 
mation desk.  Attendants  at  the  desk 
were  besieged  with  such  questions 
as,  "Which  roses  grow  well  in  the 
northern  Rockies?"  "What  are  the 
most  prevalent  diseases  of  roses  in 
this  area?"  and  "What  are  the  best 
methods  of  controlling  the  diseases?" 

Rosarians  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sections  of  the  country  com- 
mented on  the  excellence  of  the 
foliage  and  the  substance  of  the 
roses  exhibited.  In  anticipation  of 
the  public's  interest  in  roses,  500 
copies  of  a  brochure  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  planting,  cultivating, 
spraying,  pruning  and  winter  pro- 
tection of  roses  in  this  locality,  were 
mimeographed.  A  list  of  the  50 
varieties  that  have  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  Missoula  also  appeared 
in  the  brochure.  Had  the  Society 
been  less  timid  or  its  judgment 
better,  2,500  copies  would  have  been 
distributed. 

The    enthusiasm    of    the    public 
throughout  the  show,  the  glowing 
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comments  of  the  local  press  and  radio 
and  the  oft-repeated  statement  by 
everyone,  "The  show  must  be  made 
an  annual  event  in  Missoula"  gave 


deep  satisfaction  and  warmly  com- 
pensated the  members  of  the  Society 
for  their  efforts. 


First  Rose  Show  Held  by  Traverse  City 

Society! 

A.  C.  Batdorff,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 


Interest  in  rose  growing  in  Tra- 
verse City,  Michigan,  and  the  nearby 
region  hit  a  new  high  on  July  12 
when  more  than  6,000  people  visited 
the  first  annual  show  of  the  Traverse 
City  Rose  Society,  held  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  Auto  Company's  rooms. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  general 
public  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
display  their  roses  and  that  exhibits 
were  not  confined  to  members  only. 
The  show  itself  was  a  beautiful 
spectacle.  Exactly  192  exhibits  were 
entered  and  the  displays  prepared  by 
the  show  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  H.  H.  Montague,  were 
quite  professional.  Judges  were  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Mead  and  Fred  Davidson. 

Grand  prizes  were:  Sweepstakes 
were  won  by  Mrs.  Emil  J.  Paidar  for 


a  gorgeous  McGredy's  Salmon;  Mrs. 
Adolph  Brosch  won  second  prize 
with  McGredy's  Yellow;  third  prize 
went  to  A.  C.  Batdorff  for  a  Dainty 
Bess;  and  a  fourth  prize  was  won  by 
Dr.  K.  W.  Tinker  for  The  Doctor. 

The  varieties  winning  blue  ribbons 
were:  Miss  America,  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy,  York  and  Lancaster,  Mc- 
Gredy's Salmon,  Soeur  Therese,  Mc- 
Gredy's Yellow,  Eclipse,  Sonata, 
Signora,  Christopher  Stone,  Lady 
Leconfield,  Mme.  Henri  Guillot, 
Charlotte  Armstrong  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki. 

There  will  be  a  1946  rose  show  in 
Traverse  City  and  it  may  be  assumed, 
because  of  interest  shown,  that  it  will 
be  larger  and  that  many  growers 
will  be  doing  a  lot  of  reading  about 
rose  culture  this  winter. 


View  of  part  of  the  First  Rose  Show  held  by  the  Traverse  City  Rose  Society, 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 
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Reverend  Benbow  Leaves  Seattle 

Waldemar  L.  Stein,  Vice  President, 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  Seattle,  Washington 


It  is  with  profound  regret  that  the 
Seattle  Rose  Society  announces  the 
resignation  of  its  very  able  Secretary, 
the  Reverend  Earl  W.  Benbow.  This 
beloved  man  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Dallas,  Oregon.  Our  members 
will  keenly  miss  his  kindly  disposi- 
tion, sound  judgment  and  unselfish 
aid  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  rose  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society. 

Reverend  Benbow  came  to  Seattle 
from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  almost  six- 
teen years  ago.  He  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Garden  Club  in  that 
city  and  was  its  first  President.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  did  on  arriving 
in  Seattle  was  to  locate  the  Rose 
Society.  He  attended  a  meeting 
during  the  first  month  of  his  resi- 
dence here  and  has  attended  prac- 
tically every  one  since. 

He  served  two  terms  as  President 
(1932-1933)  and  has  been  Secretary 
continuously  since  that  time.  He  has 
also  served  as  Vice-President  and 
Board  member  of  the  American  Rose 
Society.  During  all  these  years  he 
was  the  Director  of  the  Westminster 
Foundation  which  is  the  Presbyterian 
Student  Center  on  the  University  of 
Washington  campus. 

No  other  member  of  our  Society 
has  done  more  to  create  interest  in 
roses  here  in  the  northwest.  Besides 
his  regular  duties  as  Secretary  and 
Board  member,  he  has  often  been  a 
judge  at  the  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  shows  and  has  many  times 
spoken  on  the  various  phases  of  rose 
growing  to  garden  clubs,  civic  or- 
ganizations and  on  the  radio. 


Reverend  Benbow  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  material  increase  in 
our  membership  and  has  obtained 
numerous  local  memberships  for  the 
American  Rose  Society  as  well. 
Not  the  least  of  his  accomplishments 
was  the  creation  and  editing  of 
"Rose  Petals,"  the  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  Seattle  Rose  Society. 

He  has  a  large  rose  garden  of 
several  hundred  bushes  and  for  years 
grew  a  great  number  of  varieties  be- 
fore being  introduced  to  commerce. 

As  a  small  token  of  our  Society's 
esteem  and  appreciation,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  beautiful,  suitably 
engraved  gold  wrist  watch  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

All  the  members  of  our  Society,  as 
well  as  his  many  other  friends  here 
in  the  northwest,  wish  him  happiness 
and  success  in  his  new  work. 


Rev.  Earl  W.  Benbow,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Seattle  Rose  Society 
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Living  Memories 


That  the  rose  can  bring  comfort 
and  cheer  to  many  who  have  been 
bereaved  during  the  war  is  alone  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  being.  Be- 
cause of  the  intimate  relationship 
which  the  Society  enjoys  with  its 
thousands  of  members,  many  letters 
come  to  the  Secretary-Editor  show- 
ing a  depth  of  feeling  and  apprecia- 
tion for  roses  as  parents  of  fortitude 
turn  to  gardening.  It  seems  appro- 
priate that  two  of  these  letters  be 
reproduced  here  so  that  all  our 
Society  can  share  the  sympathy  we 
hold  for  those  parents  in  an  organiza- 
tion who  have  given  so  much  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world. 

Dear  Editor: 

Because  it  is  my  favorite  flower,  mv  son 

1  1 

always  sent  red  roses  to  me  on  special  days  and 
anniversaries.     After   he   went   overseas,    red 


New,  Hardy,  Everbloomins 
CLIMBING  ROSE 

Now  available  for  fall  planting. 
Its  exceedingly  fragrant,  true  coral- 
pink  blooms  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance from  June  to  October.  May  be 
trained  as  either  a  climber  or  pillar 
rose  of  neat,  compact  habit.  Supply 
limited.    $2.00  each. 

"GARDEN  GEMS,"  our  new 
catalogue,  is  designed  to  help  you 
plan  and  plant  your  garden.  In  it 
•  are  described  and  illustrated,  Roses 
— old  and  new.  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons, Evergreen  &  Deciduous 
Shrubs,    Vines    and    Perennials. 

Vree  East  oj  the  Mississippi 
2s  cents  elsewhere 


Bohbink  T^  Atkins 

Nurserymen 


I  Patonon . 


Ruth'sriord, 


roses  were  cabled  from  England.  With  his 
love  and  courage  as  an  incentive,  I  have  found 
in  the  red  rose  a  new  courage  and  hope  I 
thought  lost.  My  son,  Lt.  Harold  Winn,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France  July  13,  1944. 

As  a  symbol  of  his  devotion  to  God  and 
country,  his  love  for  nature  and  his  Christian 
life,  I  decided  to  plant  a  memorial  of  red  roses 
in  one  section  or  my  garden.  I  bought  three 
dozen  of  the  best  reds  I  could  find  and  have 
been  well  rewarded  with  beautiful  blooms.  I 
shall  add  to  them  each  year  and  as  I  watch  the 
buds  open  and  study  the  nature  of  each  rose,  he 
lives  in  that  beauty  which  only  the  rose  can 
give. 

I  am  very  thankful  that  I  have  lovely  roses 
for  my  neighbors  and  for  the  sick.  My  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  came  at  a  time  when  I 
needed  it  most.  It  has  given  me  reading  that 
has  prompted  me  to  do  better  the  things  I  am 
trying  to  do. 

— Mrs.  George  Winn 
Marion,  Kentucky 

Dear  Secretary : 

My  eldest  son,  Ensign  Donald  A.  Preston, 
23,  Naval  Aviator  and  pilot  of  a  Torpedo 
Bomber,  carrier  based,  was  killed  in  action  in 
the  South  China  Sea,  January  14,  1945,  after 
serving  seven  months  aboard  carriers  in  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  area. 

He  had  always  loved  the  roses  in  my  garden 
so  I  have  planted  a  large  new  bed  of  them  as  a 
living  memorial  in  his  honor. 

This  memorial  bed  is  underneath  a  large 
plate  glass  window  of  the  living  room  and 
every  rose  is  visible  from  this  viewpoint.  It  is 
edged,  along  a  curving  gravelstone  walk,  with 
old  weathered  field  stones  from  my  summer 
place  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampsl^ire.  To  soften 
these,  white  alyssum  has  been  planted  to  trail 
between  and  over  the  stones. 

Already  these  roses  have  produced  many 
blooms  and,  since  June  1,  there  has  been  con- 
tinuous color.  Next  summer  I  expect  it  to  be 
very  beautiful. 

Tending  these  special  roses  will  always  be  a 
labor  of  love  for  me  and  will  help  to  keep  fresh 
the  memory  of  the  countless  times  he  worked 
along  with  me  in  the  garden.  My  other  two 
sons  are  also  serving  their  country,  Philip  in 
the  Army  in  the  Philippines  and  David  training 
with  the  Marines. 

— Raymond  E.  Preston 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 


BOOKS  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY 

123.  My  Growing  Garden 

J.  Horace  McFarland 
210  pages;  The   Macmillan  Company, 

1915. 

Reminiscences  of  an  eminent  rosarian  on 

his  garden  at  Breeze  Hill. 

124.  Truly  Rural 

Richardson  Wright 
219  pages,  reprint  of  1932  edition; 
J.  P.  Lippincott  Company,  1935. 
A  delightful  account  of  pleasant  life  in 
the  country  containing  impressions  of 
the  country  home  and  garden,  by  the 
Editor  of  "House  and  Garden." 

136.  From  a  Sunset  Garden 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell 

328  pages;  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  1932. 

Personal  account  of  gardening  for 
amateur  and  experimenting  gardeners 
under  California  conditions. 

142.  Rose    Culture    in     Houston, 
Texas  and  Vicinity 

Harry  L.  Daunoy 

22-page    booklet,     published     by     the 
Houston  Rose  Society,  Dallas,  Texas. 
A  scientific  study  of  rose  culture  by  a 
nationally  known  and  recognized  Gar- 
den Consultant. 

143.  A    Talk     About     Roses     and 

Shrubs  A.  C.  Benge 

31-page    booklet,     published     by     the 
Benge  Nursery,  Arlington,  Texas' 
Mr.  Benge  talks  about  selection  of  roses 
and  shrubs  and  adequate  care  in  com- 
mon, everyday  language. 

144.  Growing  Roses  in  the  South 

Ben  Arthur  Davis 

11-page  booklet,  published  by  Holland's 
Ma^a^ine,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Recommendations  for  growing  roses  in 
South   by   the  Garden   Editor  of  Hol- 
land's Magazine. 

148.  The  Five-Leaved  Rose 

William  F.  Hibberd 

22  pages,  John  P.  Morton  &  Com- 
pany, 1930. 

An  appreciative  discussion  of  the  im- 
portant wild  roses  of  Europe  and 
America. 


FALL  ...  the  Ideal  Time 
to  Make  New  Lawns 

Authorities  all  advise  the  making 
of  lawns  in  fall.  Moisture  conditions 
are  more  favorable  .  .  .  most  weeds 
have  stopped  germinating  .  .  .  the 
cool  weather  is  ideal  for  the  growth 
of  grass. 

And  making  lawns  in  fall  gives 
you  rose  growers  an  added  advantage 
— for  with  lawns  prepared  in  the  fall 
you  will  have  just  that  much  more 
time  to  devote  to  your  roses  in  spring. 

Be  sure  that  your  established 
lawns  get  the  care  they  need  this  fall. 
Feed  them  with  Vigoro  and  let  fall's 
perfect  conditions  work  with  Vigoro's 
vital  grass-growing  elements  to  pro- 
duce lovelier,  thicker,  weed-free  turf. 

Your  garden  supply  dealer  can 
supply  your  needs. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  SWIFT  &  CO. 
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San  Francisco  Flower  Show,  Inc. 

George  F.  McDonough,  Secretary,  San  Francisco  Rose  Society, 

San  Francisco,  California 


A.  i\oE  2mm 


On  August  29  and  30,  the  San 
Francisco  Rose  Society,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Begonia,  Dahlia  and 
Fuchsia  Societies  (the  four  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  San  Francisco 
Flower  Show,  Inc.)  staged  what  has 
been  the  greatest  flower  show  yet  to 
be  seen  in  this  city. 

The  setting  was  the  magnificent 
rotunda  of  the  San  Francisco  City 
Hall.  The  show  was  literally 
jammed  during  the  two  days  with 
some  70,000  visitors  who  were  awed 
by  the  grandeur  of  seemingly  end- 
less exhibitions  of  massed  colors  of 
resplendent  bloom.  High  above  the 
crowd,  an  orchestra  with  gifted 
soloists  supplied  light  classical 
music  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors. 

It  is  remarkable — in  fact,  almost 
unbelievable — that  this  was  the  third 
show  in  which  the  San  Francisco 
Rose  Society  participated  during  this 
year.  It  requires  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
to  maintain  such  a  terrific  pace! 

During  this  month,  roses  are  not  so 
plentiful;  yet  there  were  hundreds  on 
display,  both  specimens  and  table 
arrangements.  Sweepstakes  were 
won  by  George  F.  McDonough  and 
very  close — nearly  a  tie — were  M.  J. 
Butler  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newman. 
Other  winners  were  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Brockway,  J.  De  Lara,  F.  L.  Figoni, 
E.  D.  Gallagher,  William  Heszler, 
Mrs.  A.  McLeod  and  Alfred  Stettler. 

In  arrangement  classes,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.  Roth  was  first,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Butler;  Mrs.  T. 
Ferrero  was  third. 


In  the  large  garden  club  exhibits, 
the  San  Francisco  Rose  Society  cap- 
tured two  out  of  the  three  first 
prizes  and  came  in  second  for  the 
other.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  these  exhibits  called  for  the 
coverage  of  not  less  than  fifty  square 
feet.  An  outstanding  display  was 
designed  with  a  full-size  climbing 
rose  worked  upon  a  trellis  flanked  by 
roses  growing  in  containers  and 
tipped  with  beautiful  blue  ribbon 
blooms.  Begonias  and  fuchsias  in 
pots  and  large  baskets  of  cut  roses 
were  artistically  arranged  in  the 
foreground . 

One  of  the  largest  single  bouquets 
of  roses  was  made  up  of  the  new 
variety ,  Peace.  Fifty  gorgeous  blooms 
supplied  by  Clyde  H.  Stocking  of 
San  Jose  were  gracefully  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Roth. 

We  greatly  respect  the  untiring 
efl^orts  of  Alfred  Stettler,  President  of 
both  the  San  Francisco  Rose  Society 
and  the  San  Francisco  Flower  Show, 
Inc.,  under  whose  leadership  the 
show  reached  glorious  heights;  and 
to  Merrill  J.  Butler,  Show  Chairman 
of  the  rose  section,  under  whose 
management  the  success  of  the  rose 
display  was  directly  due. 

Our  thanks  and  appreciation  are 
extended  to  those  two  eminent  ro- 
sarians  from  Oakland,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Trask,  as 
well  as  the  equally  eminent  rosarian 
from  San  Jose,  Mr.  Clyde  H.  Stock- 
ing, who  officiated  as  judges  of  the 
roses;  and  to  Mr.  Ivan  Olson  and 
Mrs.  T.  Andrews,  who  judged  the 
table  arrangements. 


With  this  issue  we  are  introducing  a 
new  feature  in  the  Magazine.  The  sug- 
gestion came  from  two  widely  separated 
members,  Gale  S.  Robinson  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  Edwin  P.  Sinnock  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  plan  is  to  pre- 
sent useful  ideas  and  suggestions  to  save 
time,  money  and  energy  and  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  gardening.  It  will  be  strictly  a 
members'  page  and  since  we  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  these  "tricks  of  the 
trade,"  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  con- 
tributions from  the  readers.  We  invite 
your  assistance  by  sending  in  your  "tips'* 
and  "pointers."  No  suggestions  will  be 
so  elementary  or  trite  that  they  will  not 
help  someone.  Whenever  ideas  occur  to 
you,  drop  us  a  line. 

— American  Rose  Magazine 

Quite  some  time  ago  I  took  my 
water  pail  down  to  the  tinsmith  and 
had  him  insert  partitions  with  ver- 
tical pieces  of  tin  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  so  there  were  three  compart- 
ments. I  put  Sulphate  of  Potash  in 
one.  Superphosphate  in  another  and 
Nitrate  in  the  other.  I  find  it  pretty 
handy  when  fertilizing  my  roses. 

/  have  a  lovely  bed  of  ferns  in  a  shady 
part  of  my  garden.  Each  fall  when  the 
fronds  turn  brown,  I  cut  them  off  and 
use  them  for  a  protective  mulch  in  my 
rose  beds.  In  the  spring,  the  rotted 
material  is  dug  in— a  splendid  way  to 
add  humus  to  the  soil. 

Speaking  about  fertilizing,  I  take 
a  good  heavy  crowbar  and  late  in 
the  fall,  after  my  rose  bushes  are 
dormant,  I  drive  this  crowbar  into 
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the  ground  about  eight  inches  from 
the  center  of  the  bush  and  on  an 
angle  so  that  the  point  when  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  drive  is  under  the 
center  of  the  plant  or  very  near  there. 
Around  each  bush  I  make  six  of  these 
holes,  then  I  pour  bonemeal  into 
them.  After  I  have  finished  doing 
this  over  the  garden,  I  then  take  the 
high-pressure  nozzle  of  the  hose  and 
with  a  circular  motion  around  each 
hole,  I  spread  the  bonemeal  in  the 
earth  where  next  spring  the  roots 
can  easily  reach  it. 

When  others  burn  their  leaves  in  our 
town,  I  gather  them  and  store  them  in 
my  back  garden  for  future  use.    I  pack 
them  and  dried  plant  tops  in  flat  piles 
and  wet  them  if  they  are  dry  to  speed 
their    decay.      A    little    superphosphate 
fertiliser    or    manure    mixed    with    the 
leaves  also  speeds  the  rotting.    The  top 
of  the  pile   should  be  fiat   or  slightly 
higher  at  the  edges  so  that  rain  and  snow 
will  soak  into  the  compost   instead  of 
running   off.     Leaves   will   improve  the 
workability  of  the  soil;  will  make  a  light, 
sandy  soil  less  subject  to  drought  and 
more  fertile;  and  will  open  up  a  heavy 
soil  and  let  in  the  air  and  rainfall,  heaves 
are  as  close  to  being  a  cure-all  in  garden- 
ing as  one  can  hope  to  find  at  one' s  door- 
step. 

I  always  figured  a  bug  was  some 
thing  like  myself.    When  it  comes 
time  to  sleep,  it  is  lazy  and  so  when 
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I  dust  my  roses  I  always  do  it  just 
about  the  time  the  bugs  go  to  bed; 
and  you  know  when  you  dust  in  the 
late  evening  it  does  not  cause  mildew 
like  a  wet  spray. 

A  rose  garden  ivithout  a  well-kept  lawn 
never  looks  very  attractive  and  you  cant 
have  a  nice  lawn  unless  you  have  a  good 


lawn  mower.  So  just  a  hint  along  this 
line.  I  have  a  jar  of  oil  in  which  I  hep 
a  little  flat  brush.  When  I  finish  mow- 
ing my  lawn^  I  paint  the  blades  with 
this  oil,  using  the  brush  before  I  put  the 
mower  away.  It  keeps  the  rust  away  and 
the  blades  bright  and  shiny  so  they  stay 
sharp  and  always  ready  for  the  next 
cutting! 


For  Simpler  Rose  Bed  Preparation 

Harry  E.  Lindley,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  I  read  Mr.  Dalton  B.  Faloon's 
article  on  the  preparation  of  rose 
beds  in  the  July-August  issue  of  the 
American  Rose  Magazine,  for  I  have 
religiously  discredited  the  theory  of 
deep  digging  especially  with  gravel, 
brick  bats  or  trash  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  as  a  necessary 
practice  for  the  proper  culture  of 
roses.  It  is  more  important  that  the 
upper  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  bed 
contain  sufficient  organic  matter 
so  it  will  act  as  a  reservoir  to  retain 
water.  Moisture  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  make  the  plant  nutrients 
available  to  the  plants.  It  is  on  this 
premise  that  I  was  able  to  grow  many 
beautiful  roses  in  the  sand  loam  soils 
of  Florida  and  am  now  succeeding 
equally  well  in  the  hard  clay  soil  of 
Georgia. 

If  gravel,  brick  bats  or  trash  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to 
remove  the  excessive  water,  they  will 
also  remove  the  much-needed  water 
from  the  top  soil  where  the  feeder 
roots  grow  and  it  may  possibly  pre- 
vent the  capillary  movement  upward 
of  moisture  from  the  lower  regions 
of  the  soil  between  rains. 


With  the  organic  absorbent  ma- 
terial placed  in  the  upper  layers,  more 
moisture  will  be  maintained  where  it 
is  needed  than  if  buried  deeply  and 
it  will  act  as  a  blotter  in  drawing  up 
the  moisture  from  the  subsoil.  The 
decaying  organic  matter  will  also 
provide  favorable  conditions  that  are 
essential  to  plant  growth  and  the 
resultant  formation  of  carbonic  acid, 
a  natural  mineral  solvent  that  re- 
leases phosphorus,  potash  and  other 
nutrients  in  the  soil. 

Although  I  previously  prepared 
the  rose  beds  by  excavating  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  and  mixing  peat- 
moss or  muck  and  sheep  manure  with 
the  subsoil,  I  learned  from  the  use  of 
peatmoss  as  a  mulch  which  was 
later  worked  down  into  the  soil, 
that  the  organic  material  in  the 
surface  would  produce  more  and 
healthier  growth  to  the  roses  than 
that  buried  in  the  bottom.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  rose  beds  in  the  clay  soils, 
I  merely  remove  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  top  soil,  then  loosen  the  sub- 
soil to  the  depth  of  the  spade  and 
work  in  bonemeal,  sand  and  super- 
phosphate. Peatmoss  and  sheep  ma- 
nure are  mixed  with  the  top  soil,  re- 


placed over  the  loosened  subsoil  and 
left  to  settle  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  roses  are  received  for 
planting. 

Even  though  gravel,  brick  bats  or 
trash  are  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  no  definite  outlet  for  excess 
water  is  provided  to  a  lower  level. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  voids 
in  such  material  will  be  solidly  filled 
with  soil  and  little  if  any  drainage 
will  be  provided  other  than  that 
which  existed  before  the  coarse 
material  was  put  there.  It  is  even 
possible  that  a  water  trap  will  be 
created  causing  the  roots  to  be 
suffocated  for  lack  of  oxygen.  If  low 
areas  exist  where  it  is  desired  to 
plant  roses,  sufficient  drainage  can 
be  provided,  as  I  did  in  Florida,  by 
constructing  a  wall  of  rock,  brick  or 
concrete  and  elevating  the  bed  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  surround- 
ing area. 

Many  beautiful  roses  are  grown  in 
the  yards  of  the  negro  homes  in 
Atlanta,  where  no  specialpreparation 
is  given  to  the  soil.  The  ground 
around  the  plants  is  as  hard  and 
devoid  of  vegetation  as  a  much-used 
road  and  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  care  of  the  plants.  This  is  con- 
vincing enough  evidence  that  roses 
can  be  grown  without  the  elaborate 
and  laborious  preparation  of  the 
beds.  More  attention  paid  to  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility  and  to 
culture  will  reward  the  gardener 
richly. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  better  to 
plant  a  ten-cent  rose  in  a  one-dollar 
hole  than  a  dollar  plant  in  a  ten-cent 
hole  but  a  good  rose  with  a  well- 
developed  root  system,  even  with 
inferior  soil  conditions,  has  an  ad- 


vantage. A  poor  rose  is  handicapped 
at  the  start  by  its  poor  root  system 
and  will  not  be  capable  of  making  the 
most  of  even  the  best  ideal  soil  con- 
ditions. 

I  quote  Mr.  Faloon  in  saying, 
"Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  proper  planting  of  good  roses 
and  less  stress  placed  upon  elabor- 
ately prepared  beds,"  ancf  add  that  it 
is  better  to  plant  one  good  two-year- 
old,  field-grown,  budded  rose  with  a 
well-developed  root  system,  pur- 
chased from  a  nursery  specializing  in 
roses  than  to  plant  ten  cheap,  poorly 
developed  bushes  purchasea  from  an 
unreliable  merchandiser. 


A  rose  deserves  to  be  known  by  its  true 
name.  Each  bush  should  bear  a  label,  or 
a  diagram  can  be  made  of  the  bed. 


TWO  PRODUCTS 

to  help  you  grow 

BETTER  ROSES 

DRICONURE.  An  excellent  all- 
organic  fertilizer.  Combines  poul- 
try manure  and  peat  moss.  Will 
not  burn. 

PIONEER  GMP  PEAT  MOSS. 

An  ideal  soil  conditioner.  Ex- 
cellent for  promoting  healthy 
root  development.  Also  used  for 
mulching. 

Both  of  these  garden  products 
are  sold  by  leading  garden  supply 
houses.   Order  today. 

ATKINS  &  DURBROWJnc. 

165  John  St.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  III.  Boston,  Mass. 


WHO'S  WHO? 


DR.  WALTER  D. 
KALLENBACH 

**It  isn't  what  you  have  lost  but 
what  you  have  left  that  counts." 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ter D.  Kallenbach.  Accidentally 
blinded  while  hunting  seventeen 
years  ago,  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
hospital  and  underwent  twenty-five 
operations  but  he  turned  again  to 
face  the  world  fortified  with  the 
conviction, "No  tin  cup  but  a  career. 

He  was  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
his  injury,  an  active,  energetic  youth 
with  five  athletic  letters  in  his  high 
school  record.  Talented  as  a  trum- 
petist,  he  traveled  widely  in  America 
and  Europe  with  one  of  the  country's 
top  "name"  dance  bands. 

When  released  from  the  hospital 


with  artificial  eyes,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  completed 
the  regular  four-year  course  in  two 
and  one-half  years  and  was  elected  to 
the  honorary  scholastic  society.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Since  then,  he  has 
earned  his  Ph.D.  degree  and  been 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

Much  of  his  time  is  devoted  to 
assisting  the  government  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  service  men  rendered 
sightless  by  the  war.  He  is  con- 
stantly visiting  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  and  by  the  example  of  his 
own  life  and  his  inspiring  personality 
demonstrates  that  blindness  is  no 
crushing  handicap.  He  is  President 
of  the  National  Association  for 
Advancement  of  the  Blind,  which 
works  closely  with  the  government, 
and  his  five-point  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  in  full  operation. 

Dr.  Kallenbach  is  devoted  to  the 
mission  of  service  to  others  and  lec- 
turing on  Christian  work.  Nine 
books,  religious  best  sellers,  have 
been  written  by  him,  the  proceeds 
from  which  are  given  as  scholar- 
ships to  help  some  twenty  boys  and 
girls  to  continue  their  education.  He 
is  the  Lions  Club  ambassador  of 
good  will  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Optimist, 
Exchange  and  Civitan  Service  Clubs. 
One  of  the  longest  write-ups  is  ac- 
corded him  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 
But  his  real  claim  to  presentation 
in  the  American  Rose  Magazine  is 
due  to  his  achievements  as  a  rose 
grower  and  as  a  worker  for  the 
American  Rose  Society.  At  his  home 
in  Llanerch,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  he  cares  for  his  one 
rose  garden  of  435  or  more  plants 
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as  well  as  many  tulips,  shrubs  and 
other  ornamentals.  He  does  a  1  the 
planting,  pruning  and  other  cultural 
treatment  of  his  roses  himself  in  the 
brief  periods  he  has  at  home  and 
prefers  to  do  most  of  his  work  after 
dark  to  avoid  interruptions  from 
curious  visitors  to  his  garden. 

Last  June  he  was  made  a  Knight  ot 
the  Rose  by  the  Royal  Rosarians  ot 
Portland,  Oreeon.   He  travels  almost 
constantly  and  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  popularize  rose  growing  as 
the  richest  of  all  hobbies.    He  has 
initiated  the  planting  of  rose  gardens 
at  several  public  schools  and  at  many 
Army  and  Navy  hospitals.    He  has 
lectured  before  many  rose  and  horti- 
cultural societies.   Local  rose  groups 
have  been  organized  at  his  instigation 
and  he  was  responsible  for  more  new 
members    joining    the    Society    last 
year  than  any  other  individual. 


ROEDING'S  QUALITY 

ROSES  FROM 
CALIFORNIA 

The  new  PEACE  ROSE  will 
be  featured  in  our  color-illus- 
trated, 56-page  Orchard  and 
Garden  Book  for  1946,  ready  for 
mailing  December  first.  Re- 
serve your  copy  today  (mailed 
free).   Write — 

California  Nursery  Co. 

81st  Year 
NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Club 

Holds  Show 

Stephen  Remington,  President,  Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Club, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


The  Annual  Spring  Rose  Show  of 
the  Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Club 
was  held  in  the  downtown  section  of 
St.  Joseph  in  June.  There  were  more 
entries  than  at  any  previous  show 
and  the  attendance  was  good. 

Byron  Conley  won  the  Silver 
Medal  Certificate  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  for  the  best  rose  in  the 
show,  which  was  a  Crimson  Glory 
with  a  large  bud  supported  by  a  long 
stem    with    perfect    foliage.      The 


second    best   rose   was   an    immense 
Mme.  Joseph  Perraud.  ^^   ,   , 

F.  C.  Miller  won  a  Bronze  Medal 
Certificate  for  the  best  three  roses  of 
one  variety  with  three  fine  McGredy  *  s 

Scarlet. 

Climbing  roses  were  given  a  prom- 
inent place  to  encourage  more  atten- 
tion to  this  type  of  rose  for  home 
beautification.  Mrs.  George  Adcock 
won  a  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  for 
her  display  of  Mary  Wallace. 
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I'm  Having  a  Grand  Time ! 


I  seriously  question  whether  one 
with  three  hundred  roses  enjoys  them 
as  much  as  one  with  only  sixteen. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  rose 
lover  has  individually  guided  each 
one,  not  only  with  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement  but  with  deeds— gory 
deeds  of  slaughter  of  aphids  by  the 
millions  several  times  a  day— mind 
you,  I  said,  day.  Then  there  is  hand 
cultivating  with  a  primitive  tool 
known  as  a  hoe,  which  has  a  way  of 
leaving  calluses  on  the  hands  and 
lumbago  in  the  back. 

The  sulphur  spraying  is  wholesome 
labor  too  and  one  really  should  have 
a  weather  vane  on  the  garden  so  the 
sulphur  is  sure  to  land  on  the  leaves 
rather  than  in  one's  hair. 


When  the  flower  comes  and  the 
loving  hands  cut  it,  there  is  real 
meaning  in  its  perfume,  its  color, 
its  thorns.  It  has  taken  on  far  more 
than  the  catalog  ever  dreamed  up 
about  its  distinctiveness— all  of 
which  goes  to  say,  I  am  having  a 
grand  time  with  the  roses!  The 
Condesa  de  Sastago  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be;  not  all  I'd  hoped  for  it 
at  least;  but  the  Crimson  Glory  is 
lovely,  the  Betty  Uprichard  my 
favorite  when  in  bud  and  the  Eclipse 
a  precious  yellow.  Hurrah!  for  the 
enthusiastic  gardener  who  makes  fun 
of  people's  pronunciations  but  in- 
spires them  to  gardening! 

— Mrs.  James  Glover,  Wichita,  Kansas 


•    •    •    • 


Lntroducing 

JIMMIE^S 

to  Rose  Lovers 

The  headquarters  for  super-graded  rose  bushes!    Remember  our  name,  for 
you'll  hear  it  a  lot  in  connection  with  the  best  in  Texas-grown  roses. 

Fortunately  this  season  we  will  be  able  to  care  for  a  limited  number  of  new 
retail  orders,  if  such  orders  are  received  early.  All  our  rose  bushes  are  two-year- 
old,  budded,  field-grown  in  Texas,  on  the  hardy,  proven  Multiflora  Japonica 
root  stock,  used  by  most  of  the  better  growers.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  list 
of  seventy-five  of  the  best  varieties— non-patented  and  patented  varieties,  in 
eluding  the  1945  All-America  winner,  MIR  ANDY. 

JIMMIE*S    NURSERIES  P.O.Box  154  Tyler,  Texas 


//■ 


. // 


The  Rose  Cen\er  of  America' 

Five  lo  l«n  million  ro$e$  grown  in  and  around  Tyler  each  year 
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THE    1945    BRITISH    ROSE 

ANNUAL 

Edwin  P.   Sinnock,  Newark,   New 

Jersey 

Each  year  since  1909,  the  National 
Rose  Society  of  England  has  issued  a 
Rose  Annual.  The  1945  issue,  while 
not  as  elaborate  as  some  others  in  the 
series,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a 
collection  of  admirable  publications. 
Edited  by  the  Hon.  Courtney  Page, 
this  book  of  ninety-four  pages  con- 
tains many  articles  of  interest  to 
rose  growers. 

H.  R.  Darlington  and  Leonard 
Hillis  contribute  ideas  on  polyantha 
ros'.s  with  suggestions  as  to  varieties 
and  uses.  "How  I  Made  My  New 
Rose  Garden"  entertainingly  re- 
counts the  methods  used  in  preparing 
a  rather  imposing  planting  of  roses, 
many  of  them  unfamiliar  in  America, 
'^he  late  Walter  Easlea,  who  has 
^  iven  us  many  fine  roses  including 
Lulu  and  Easlea's  Golden  Rambler, 
tells  of  the  varied  uses  of  climbers. 

.  Norman  Lambert  in  "Colour 
Schemes  for  a  Small  Rose  Garden" 
shows  what  varieties  to  plant  for 
balance  and  contrast.  He  lists  twenty- 
two  kinds  of  hybrid  teas,  nineteen 
of  which  are  top  favorites  in  this 
country.  One  article,  "The  Pre- 
eminence of  the  Rose,"  makes  a 
comparison  of  the  rose  of  today  with 
some  of  the  more  popular  flowering 
plants. 

Reprinted  from  the  1938  Annual  we 
find  "Propagation  of  Roses  by  Bud- 
dmg"  written  by  the  Editor.  This 
well-illustrated  study  explains  the 
operation  in  a  simple,  understandable 
manner. 


Although  there  is  no  Proof  of  the 
Pudding,  we  do  find  several  tables 
similar  to  those  prepared  by  our  Mr. 
H.  N.  Stevens.  These  tables  are 
summarized  from  reports  submitted 
by  twenty-six  leading  English  nurs- 
erymen and  amateur  rose  growers. 
Of  the  twenty-four  varieties  listed 
for  general  garden  cultivation,  only 
three  are  strangers  to  American  gar- 
dens while  the  others  are  considered 
tops  over  here. 

This  book  may  he  borrowed  from  the 
Lending  Library.  Ask  for  number  46 
0945^.         

Your  rose  interest  can  be  enlarged  by 
using  the  Member  Seals  now  available 
from  the  American  Rose  Society  (25  cents 
per  100).  You  may  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  of  your  correspondents  are 
already  members  and  others  will  become 
interested  in  the  Society. 


The  All-America  ROSE 
Selection    **PEACE" 

Selected  as  the  top  score  winner  in  the 
Rose  trials  throughout  the  country.  The 
colors  range  from  the  opening  yellow^ 
buds  with  cerise  edges  to  a  glorious  open 
flower  of  alabaster,  each  petal  edged  pink 
that  deepens  as  the  flower  opens.  Bloom 
is  unusually  large,  long  lasting  and  con- 
stantly fresh  looking.  The  plant  is  just 
as  satisfactory  as  the  bloom,  a  fine  grower 
with  holly-like  foliage.  It  needs  no  dis- 
budding to  produce  exhibition  blooms. 
If  you  have  room  for  only  one  Rose  in 
your  garden,  be  sure  it  is  "Peace." 


Two-year-old  dormant 
plants,  fall  or  spring 
delivery,  per  plant 


$2.50 
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1945  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  Summary 

Dr.  George  A.  Comstock,  Trustee,  American  Rose  Society,  Ansonia,  Connecticut 

This  summary  is  based  on  the  reports  on  roses  that  have  appeared  in  the  "Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding" in  the  American  Rose  Annual.  The  number  of  reports  on  the  different  roses  varies  and  those 
that  did  not  reach  a  total  of  50  reports  by  the  end  of  their  trial  period  are  not  included  in  this 
year's  summarv.  Because  no  further  reports  have  come  in  and  the  standing  or  the  comments  on 
the  variety  did  not  change,  they  have  been  placed  as  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  table  in  which  they 
appeared  according  to  their  standing  last  year.  Anyone  desiring  the  full  data  on  the  varieties  so 
listed  may  obtain  it  by  writing  the  Editor  and  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  September-October,  1944 
issue  of  the  American  Rose  Magazine  in  which  they  were  published  in  table  form. 

The  line  was  drawn  at  50  reports  because  it  was  believed  that  any  less  than  this  number  indi- 
cated that  the  variety  was  not  widely  distributed;  therefore,  the  results  of  the  trial  period  could 
hardly  be  considered  significant  in  determining  the  true  value  of  the  variety.  Where  more  than 
50  reports  were  received  in  the  five-year  period,  the  variety  is  included  in  the  table. 

This  year's  tables  bring  the  results  up  to  date  on  97  varieties  in  the  1945  "Proof  of  the  Pudding," 
21  of  which  are  new  varieties  not  reported  on  previously.  Varieties  listed  for  the  first  time  are 
marked  by  an  asterisk.  Due  to  the  few  reports,  they  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  trial  but  the  re- 
ports show  the  prospective  trend.  No  variety  that  has  been  reported  in  less  than  two  issues  of  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  and  no  variety  that  has  been  mentioned  less  than  eight  times,  has  re- 
ceived consideration. 

Owing  to  the  growing  size  of  these  tables  and  the  space  they  require  in  the  Magazine,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  this  year  to  list  Tables  III  and  IV  by  name  only  instead  of  in  tabular  form.  There 
are  promotions  and  demotions,  as  heretofore,  according  to  the  action  of  time  on  the  stability  of 
the  different  varieties. 

Table  I  may  be  considered  to  include  approved  or  promising  varieties  while  the  Table  II  varie- 
ties are  fair  to  good  but  not  outstanding.  Varieties  in  Table  III  may  be  considered  as  fair  to  poor 
while  Table  IV  contains  those  which  were  a  general  disappointment  with  diminishing  prospects. 
The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  some  regions,  however,  often  favor  a  variety  while  those  in 
other  sections  may  be  most  unfavorable  to  it. 

The  remarks  which  appear  with  varieties  represent  the  consensus  of  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
reports  and  are  not  the  compiler's  personal  opinions. 


TABLE  I 

VARIETIES  RECEIVING  AT  LEAST  75%  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

No.     Total 

VARIETY                   Yeans   No.        For  Fair    Affainst                               Remarks 

Rptd.   Rpt.s. 

^^o^ph  Grille 5        34        26  4  4  A  good  hybrid  polyantha. 

Angels  Mateu 8      106        77  23  6  One  of  best  of  Pedro  Dot's. 

*?"?  Up^'^chard 3        53        46  7  0  Poor  on  Pacific  Coast. 

n\^.^^'"^' ^        12          9  2  1  Tomato  red.    Average  growth. 

J-^P"" 3        22        20  1  1  Very  attractive.    Pink  single. 

^J^^P'""!^ 6       108        81  17  10  Promoted  from  Table  II. 

^J^*"  o"e  - 4        23        17  5  1  Does  well  in  California. 

Charlotte  Armstrong 5       161       122  24  15  Does  well.    Fall  flowers  best. 

Christopher  Stone 6       160       128  18  14  Brilliant,  non-fading  red. 

rl"" Y'°"  T^  ■ :  •    ■  n "^        14        11  2  1  Called  an  enriched  Golden  Dawn. 

Climbing  Dainty  Bess 4        58        44  8  6  Single-flowered  climbing  hybrid  tea. 

Condesa  de  Sastago 6       183       143  29  11  Does  well  in  California 

Crimson  Glory 6      243       218  21  4  Great  red  rose;  fragrant. 

Donald  Prior 5        87        74  6  7  Favorite  red  hybrid  polyantha. 

♦Don  Rose .  •  ^.  •  •  •  •  •  • 2        11          9  1  1  First  reports  excellent. 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda 5        77        57  12  8  An  outstanding  color;  fades. 

^^^*PS^ 5      186        28  28  23  Beautiful  long  yellow  buds. 
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No  Total 

VARIETY                Years  No. 

Rptd.  Rpts. 

Elegance 6  65 

Erna  Grootendorst 5  20 

Eutin 5  25 

♦Fantasia 2  8 

♦Fantastique 2  23 

Flambeau 5  36 

Flash    5  98 

*Fred  Edmunds 2  21 

Girona 6  90 

Golden  Dawn 6  54 

♦Golden  Harvest 2  12 

Golden  Glow 5  75 

Golden  Pyramid 5  24 

Good  News 5  122 

Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte. .  .5  HI 

Holstein 5  67 

♦Katherine  T.  Marshall 2  33 

King  Boreas 5  18 

Koralle 3  16 

Little  Beauty 6  64 

♦Lowell  Thomas 2  33 

Magic  Red 3  26 

Mandalay 3  44 

McGredy's  Scarlet 6  56 

McGredy's  Yellow 5  54 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet 5  128 

Mnie.  Henri  Guillot 5  161 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud 5  103 

Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James.  ...  146 

♦Mrs.  Miniver 2  11 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 4  67 

Narzisse 3  59 

Nigger  Boy 3  20 

Numa  Fay 5  I8 

Piccaninny 4  \\ 

Pink  Princess 5  53 

Pinocchio 4  99 

Pixie 5  44 

Poinsettia 5  152 

Red  Ripples 3  39 

Red  Velvet 5  19 

Santa  Anita 5  55 

Signora 6  195 

Sir  Henry  Segrave 4  60 

Snowbird g  -jn 

iSonata -i  a-^ 

^^hport :'::::::::::::6  59 

,t^Pocfor 6  82 

ne  rairy -i  j^ 

for  Victory 3  2I 


^'or 

Fair 

Against                                 Remarks 

50 

12 

3 

Strong  climber;  not  floriferous. 

18 

2 

0 

A  fine  red  hybrid  polyantha. 

22 

3 

0 

A    tall,  red  polyantha;  always  in 
bloom. 

8 

0 

0 

First  reports  very  favorable. 

18 

5 

0 

An  interesting  color  novelty. 

26 

7 

3 

A  vivid  red. 

75 

16 

7 

Colorful    climber;    fades    quickly. 

17 

3 

1 

Its  friends  are  enthusiastic. 

72 

10 

8 

Tall  and  vigorous;  fragrant. 

50 

3 

1 

Popular  pale  yellow. 

10 

1 

1 

Has  excellent  prospects. 

63 

10 

2 

Large-flowered,  yellow  climber. 

18 

4 

2 

The  few  reports  favorable. 

98 

16 

8 

One  of  the  best;  good  grower. 

85 

15 

11 

Pacific  States  enthusiastic. 

55 

6 

6 

A  good  red  hybrid  polyantha. 

25 

6 

2 

Very  promising  introduction. 

13 

2 

3 

Does  better  when  established. 

13 

3 

0 

Good  red  polyantha. 

48 

10 

6 

Long  lasting  as  cut-flower. 

25 

7 

1 

Excellent  in  Pacific  area. 

22 

3 

1 

Good  fragrant  red. 

33 

8 

3 

Few  blooms  exhibition  type. 

44 

6 

6 

Deep,  vivid  rose  color. 

43 

9 

2 

One  of  the  best  yellows. 

94 

21 

13 

Growing  in  favor. 

134 

17 

10 

Still  one  of  the  best. 

75 

18 

10 

Beautiful    rose;    mildews    on  West 

Coast. 
Reports  favorable;  golden  climber. 

8 

2 

1 

Brilliant  red;  crinkled  edges. 

57 

9 

1 

Occasionally  weak  growth. 

50 

6 

3 

Exhibition  rose;  in  good  favor. 

15 

3 

2 

A  good,  dark  red  polyantha. 

16 

1 

1 

Continued  good  reports. 

10 

1 

0 

Few  reports  are  good. 

40 

8 

5 

Most  reports  favorable. 

77 

12 

10 

Still  tops;  likes  shade. 

34 

6 

4 

Miniature  doing  very  well. 

122 

20 

10 

Popular  brilliant  red. 

35 

2 

2 

Enthusiastic  reports. 

17 

0 

2 

All  reports  favorable  this  year. 
A  far  West  winner. 

51 

5 

9 

162 

18 

25 

West  Coast  very  enthusiastic. 

45 

11 

4 

Fine  lemon  color. 

66 

3 

8 

An  outstanding  white. 

31 

2 

8 

Favorable  reports  dominate. 

44 

9 

6 

An  unfading  scarlet. 
Has  many  friends. 

65 

12 

5 

12 

1 

0 

Glowing    reports.       Low-growing 

19 

1 

1 

polyantha. 
Floriferous  with  wiry  stems. 
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Varieties  upon  which  less  than  50  reports  were  received  during  the  5  years  following 
their  introduction.   On  the  basis  of  the  reports  received,  they  belong  in  Table  I. 


Apricot  Dawn 

Boutonniere 

Breeze  Hill 

Chevy  Chase 

Chieftain 

Coral  Creeper 

Creeping  Everbloom 

Cynthia 

Dagmar  Spj'ith 

Dainty  Bess 

Federation 

Folkestone 

Frances  Ashton 

Golden  King 

Golden  Orange  Climber 

Henry  Nevard 

Hinrich  Gaede 

Improved  Lafayette 


Kirs  ten  Poulsen 

Little  Compton  Creeper 

Little  Miss  Muffett 

Maid  of  Gold 

Margaret  McGredy 

Martha  Lambert 

McGredy 's  Ivory 

Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin 

Mrs.  Edward  Laxton 

Mrs.  Oswald  Lewis 

Orange  Triumph 

Pedralbes 

Percy  Izzard 

Permanent  Wave 

Phyllis  Burden 

Picture 

Portadown  Fragrance 

President  Boone 


President  Macia 

Primavera 

Raff  el's  Pride 

Rochester 

Rose  Anne 

Rosenelfe 

Souv.  de  Jean  Soupert 

Summer  Snow 

Sungold 

Sunny  South 

Sunshine 

Sylvia  Groen 

Tom  Thumb 

Topaz 

W.  E.  Chaplin 

Wilhelm 


TABLE  II 


VARIETIES   RECEIVING   50 

No.  Total 

VARIETY  Years  No. 

Rptd.  RptH. 

Anne  Vanderbilt 5        34 

*Anzac 2        12 

Autumn 4        55 

Baby  Gold  Star 5        27 

Black  Knight 5  63 

Blanche  Mallerin 3         17 

Boudoir 3         19 

Bouquet 4  14 

*Brandy  wine 2  11 

Brazier 5  108 

Carillon 5  68 

Cheer 4  40 

Comtesse  Vandal 6  168 

*Crimson  King 2  23 

*Cynthia  Brooke 2  I5 

Dainty  Maid 5  49 

Dicksons  Red 5  168 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas 4  91 

Editor  McFarland 5  89 

E.G.  Hill 5  84 

Faience 5  87 

*Fama 3  12 

Feu  Pernet-Ducher 5  166 

Fiesta 5  51 

Gloaming 5  139 

Gloriana 6  65 

Goldenes  Mainz 5  60 

Heart's  Desire 5  142 

Hector  Deane 5  123 


/o 


TO  75%  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 


For        l-'air    Against 


Remarks 


18 

11 

5 

8 

3 

1 

28 

18 

9 

16 

4 

7 

32 

10 

21 

9 

5 

3 

9 

8 

2 

8 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1 

64 

29 

15 

41 

11 

16 

28 

10 

2 

113 

37 

18 

15 

7 

1 

9 

5 

1 

34 

8 

7 

86 

42 

40 

54 

23 

14 

56 

18 

15 

52 

13 

19 

52 

22 

13 

6 

4 

2 

83 

45 

38 

23 

22 

6 

85 

30 

24 

41 

9 

15 

36 

13 

11 

86 

32 

24 

90 

17 

16 

Small  flowers;  few  petals. 

Vigorous,  sturdy  plant. 

Not  satisfactory  in  New  England. 

One  of  best  miniatures. 

Losing  favor. 

Good  plant  with  show  blooms. 

Diverse  opinions.   Losing. 

A  fair  polyantha. 

Attractive  color  on  good  plant. 

Brilliant  flower;  fades. 

Good  color  but  defoliates  easily. 

Not  prolific  enough. 

Mildews.  Just  misses  Table  I. 

Good  but  not  up  to  Crimson  Glory. 

Good  in  Northwest. 

Gaining  in  favor. 

Blooms  best  in  fall. 

Vigorous  but  does  not  climb. 

Increasing  in  favor. 

Weak  stems  but  fair. 

Beautiful  flower. 

Variable  reports. 

A  dry  weather  rose. 

Growth  poor. 

Beautiful  flowers;  few  blooms. 

Not  a  free  bloomer. 

Blackspots. 

Fragrant  rose  with  weak  neck. 

Outstanding  fragrance. 


No.  Total 

VARIETY                Years  No.  For 

Rptd.  Rpts. 

lercules 5        64  32 

lighland  Park 3        20  10 

[oanna  Hill 5        63  36 

foyous 5        40  23 

-ady  Mandeville 5        83  50 

-ilyPons 5        74  37 

.uis  Brinas 2        73  39 

[ajorca 4        53  31 

[ark  Sullivan 3        55  32 

[ary  Hart 4        54  30 

lary  Margaret  McBride 4        91  58 

[cGredy's  Pink 7  105  58 

[cGredy 's  Salmon 5        93  50 

[McGredy 's  Sunset 6  112  75 

[McGredy 's  Triumph 4        77  52 

leda 3        10  5 

[Miss  America 6  119  66 

[Mme.  Charles  Mallerin 5  108  60 

Nme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 2        46  30 

^Mme.  Marie  Curie 2        19  10 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Bosley 4        33  23 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 5  66  44 

Mrs.  Walter  Brace 4        H  7 

Neige  Parfum .3  43  29 

I  Nellie  E.  Hillock 5  98  62 

j  Orange  Everglow 3  13  9 

lOratam 5  20  13 

Pearl  S.  Buck 5  86  43 

Pink  Dawn 5  56  28 

iPoJaris ;;  ^5  31  ^ 

I  President  Herbert  Hoover 5  II4  74 

Radio g  g]^  e-i 

RafTel's  Yellow 3  20  11 

Ramon  Bach .■.■.■:5  97  53 

P^ed  Boy 3  25  13 

Rex  Anderson 5  nj  59 

R.  M.S.  Queen  Mary 6  154  84 

T^^i?^' 6  92  46 

loosed  Or 4  43  3Q 

Rouge  Mallerin 3  129  78 

Ruth  Alexander .' ■.■.■6  64  33 

oatan 3  g,  .^ 

Shades  of  Autumn .3  29  19 

[Sierra  Glow. .                               x  Ti  n 

Smiles.  ...        I  tA  II 

ic„„    ,      , 0  50  26 

Snowbank .  .                               <;  <;4  o-? 

[ScnirTherese.  ■...:.:::;:;:: -.4  71  44 

Jouv.  de  Mme.  C.  Chambard..  4  90  48 

17^" 5  21  12 

^tT 5  96  60 

LexasLentennial.  .                    5  27^  jjg 

>•■ 5  42  28 

^'^^-^^ishnd :::;::5  "o  50 


Fair     Against 


Remarks 


24        8      Has  strong  growth  but  winterkills. 
8        2      Sparse  bloomer. 

18  9      Excellent  on  Pacific  Coast. 
6      11       In  continued  decadence. 

20       13       Lovely  bloom;  slow  growing  plant. 

15  22  Exhibition  blooms;  indifferent  color. 

16  18  Some  blackspot;  good  in  Oregon. 
13        9  Fine  color  but  poor  plant. 

20  3  Does  best  in  partial  shade. 

13      11  Red  Talisman  with  flower  faults. 

21  12  Sparse  bloomer. 

21       26  Some  objection  to  the  color. 

13      30  Weak  plant. 

19  18  Attractive  bedding  rose;  fades. 
15      10  Fine  flower  on  awkward  plant. 

2        3  Needs  winter  protection. 

29  24  A  good  average  garden  rose. 

30  18  Is  losing  rapialy. 
9  7  Needs  more  time. 
5        4  Not  impressive. 

7  3  Good  in  warm  gardens. 

13  9  Plants  and  growth  weak. 
2        2  Very  few  reports. 

5  9  Very  fragrant. 

14  22  Has  some  plant  faults. 

4  0  Fine    growth    but    a    sparse   ever- 

bloomer. 

6  1  A  tall,  bushy  Damask. 
25  18  Is  losing  place. 

11  17  Variable  reports. 

8  6  Vigorous  white  climber. 

25  15  Good  plant;  prolific,  popular. 

17  11  A  fine  novelty  on  good  plant. 

5  4  Slipping  a  bit. 

21  18  Rose  of  unusual  form;  blackspots. 

8        4  Holding  its  own. 

24  24  A  good  plant;  few  blooms;  balls. 

34  36  A  sparse  bloomer,  but  beautiful. 

35  11  Another  sparse  bloomer. 

10  5  Excellent  yellow. 

31  20  Does  well  in  far  West. 

17  14  Needs  winter  protection. 

11  10  Beautiful  but  not  prolific. 

7  3  Losing  ground  this  year. 
7         1  Many  favorable  reports. 

12  12  Good  in  spring;  blackspots. 
11  16  Is  losing  ground  in  rating. 

18  9  Fine  buds.   Open    flower   not   so 

attractive. 

21  21  Reports  more  unfavorable. 

4        5  Not  improving. 

15  21  Satisfactory. 

23  30  Good  plant  with  variable  red  bloom. 

10  4  Varied  reports  pro  and  con. 

10  10  Very  much  like  Comtesse  Vandal. 
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TABLE  II,  continued 

No.  Total  „  . 

VAHIKT^'  Years  No.       For         I-'air     Against  Kemarks 

Vera  Allen 5        15  9        5        1  Stingy  bloomer. 

Villede  Paris 4        53        34        7      12  One  of  the  older  roses. 

Warrawee  4        68        40      16      12  An  Austra  lan. 

Wilhelm  Breder 4        58        34      18        6  Catalogued  as  Glowing  Sunset. 

Will  Rogers  5       101        54      23      24  Needs  partial  shade;  fragrant. 

World's  Fair 5       122        86      21       15  Growing  in  favor. 

Zulu  Queen 5        68        34      19      15  Few    flowers   but   beautiful. 

Varieties  upon  which  less  than  50  reports  were  received  during  the  5  years  following 
their  introduction.  On  the  basis  of  the  reports  received,  they  belong  in  Table  11. 

Ami  Quinard  Frederick  S.  Peck  Mrs.  Lovell  Swisher 

Angele  Pernet  Gaiety  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Howard 

Apricot  Glow  Geheimrat  Duisberg  Mrs.  William  Sprott 

Baby  Chateau  Georges  Chesnel  Ninon  Vallin 

Betty  Prior  Gloria  Mundi  Opal 

Briarclifl"  Glowing  Carmine  Orange  Glory 

Captain  Thomas  Guinee  Peggy  Ann  Landon 

Carmelita  Heinrich  Wendland  President  Plumecocq 

Climbing  Comtesse  Vandal  Hon.  Lady  Lindsay  Princess  Marina 

Climbing    Mrs.    Sam    Mc-  Jacotte  Queensland  Beauty 

Gredy  Joyous  Cavalier  Radiant  Beauty 

Climbing  Talisman  Kate  Rainbow  Reveil  Dijonnais 

Climbing  World's  Fair  Kathleen  Mills  Rheingold 

Comtesse  Anne  de  Bruce  Kidwai  Rocket 

Contrast  Lady  Leconfield  Saturnia 

Copper  Glow  Lady  Margaret  Stewart  Scorcher 

Dame  Edith  Helen  Ladv  Nutting  Sentinel 

Daylight  Lai  Springtime 

Dicksons  Perfection  Lilian  Stargold 

Dolly  Madison  Lord  Charlemont  Stratford 

Doubloons  Lorna  Sweetness 

Dream  Parade  Lucy  Nicolas  Vanguard 

Edith  Mary  Mee  Mabelle  Stearns  Violinista  Costa 

Elite  Major  Shelley  Viscountess  Charlemont 

Federico  Casas  Margy  Walter  Bentley 

F.  Ferrer  Max  Krause 

piufl^y  Ruflles  Mme.  Albert  Barbier 

TABLE  III 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING   2  5%  TO   50%  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 


I 


•s 


Golden  West 

Grenoble 

Home  Sweet  Home 

Ireland  Hampton 

June  Morn 

King  Midas 

Koronet 

Kronprinsesse  Ingrid 

Lipstick 

Malar-Ros 

Matador 

McGredy's  Coral 

McGredy's  Pride 

Memory 

Miss  Clipper 

Miss  Rowena  Thorn 

Mme.  J.  B.  Croibier 

Mme  Jean  Gaujard 

Mme.  Louis  Lens 

Mrs.  Francis  King 
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TABLE  III,  continued 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames 

M.  S.  Hershey 

Neville  Chamberlain 

New  Dawn 

Orange  Nassau 

Pan  America 

Peachblow 
♦Pearl  Harbor 
Phyllis  Gold 
Pink  Profusion 
Polar  Bear 
Poulsen's  Copper 
Poulsen's  Yellow 
Prince  Bernhard 
Prinses  van  Oranje 
Rapture 
Red  Robin 
Rome  Glory 
Ronsard 
Rosaleen  Dunn 
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Rose  Bampton 

Roslyn 

Sam  McGredy 

San  Diego 

Sarah  Darley 

Scnateur  Potie 

Senora  Gari 

Sequoia 

Silver  Jubilee 

Sonia 

Spun  Gold 

Sunny  Days 

Sweet  Memorie 

Symphony 

Tango 

The  Chief 

Token 

Virginia 

Yosemite 


TABLE  IV 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  LESS  THAN  25% 


Alice  Harding 

Allen's  Fragrant  Pillar 

Blaze 

Buff  King 

Dorothy  McGredy 

Golden  State 

Jean  Cote 


Lilette  Mallerin 

McGredy's  Orange 

Mercurius 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Eisele 

Nigrette 

Patrick  Anderson 

Poulsen's  Pink 


FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

Reveille 

Riviera 

S.  &  M.  Perrier 

Shenandoah 

Souvenir 

Sunmist 

Thomas  A.  Edison 


Ittosies^  to  gou 

For  New  Members  Enrolled  During  July  and  August 


Adoration 

Alezane 

Apricot  Queen 

Better  Times 

Break  o'Day 

Caledonia 

Carol  Ann 

Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 

Catalonia 

Chaplin's  PinkAClimber 


/o 

Charles  P.  Kilham 
Cheerio 

Climbing  Golden  Dawn 
Colonel  Campbell  Watson 
Dicksons  Centennial 
Directeur  Guerin 
Director  Rubio 
Dorothy  James 
*Douglas  MacArthur 
Dr.  Kirk 


D.  T.  Poulsen  Improved 
Easlea's  Golden  Rambler 
Eric  B.  Mee 
Eternal  Youth 
*Fire  Chief 
Gipsy  Lass 
Golden  Frills 
Golden  Moss 
Golden  Salmon 
Golden  Sastago 


|BoBBiNK  &  Atkins  Company-6 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Burr— 2 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Collogan-2 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Creighton-2 
Mr,  Harry  L.  Erdman-2 
C.LARK  Gardener  Nurseries—S 

T^""  ,^!^"^^D  HOMAN— 2 

*Mk.  W.  M.  Keller-3 
-NiciiiT  Pearcy  Nursery— 3 
^ii^s  Elizabeth  Lord— 3 
«•  J-  Horace  McFarland— 4 


Miami  Herald — 6 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Peck— 2 
Portland  Rose  Society — 27 
Mr.  Jim  W.  Prickett— 2 
Mr.  Parley  H.  Rhead— 3 
Seattle  Rose  Society — 4 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sigel — 2 
Mr.  Edwin  Sloan — 2 
Utah  Rose  Society — 4 
Dr.  W.  H.  Woern— 2 
Mr.  Melvin  Wyant— 6 
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Review  of  Views 


Anyone  who  has  ever  studied  a  rose 
catalog  is  familiar  with  "The  Fa- 
mous Dozen,"  "The  Special  Twenty- 
Five,"  "Mr.  So-and-So's  Favorite 
Ten,"  "Our  Choice  Dozen,"  etc.  As 
a  rule,  the  roses  offered  in  these  col- 
lections are  tried-and-true  friends — 
roses  that  will  grow  satisfactorily 
with  a  minimum  of  attention  and 
produce  a  quantity  of  fine  blooms 
under  most  all  conditions. 

We  see  every  so  often  in  the  horti- 
cultural magazines  lists  of  favorite 
roses.  The  All-Time  Hit  Parade  in  the 
American  Rose  Magazine  is  an  exam- 
ple. This  information  is  splendid  and 
of  much  value  to  all  who  intend  plant- 
ing a  rosary  or  are  increasing  the  size 
of  one  already  established. 

I  cannot,  however,  remember  see- 
ing a  list  of  roses  which  are  not  rec- 
ommended for  planting — roses  that 
are  just  plain  duds  or  have  some  se- 
rious fault  which  makes  them  unfit  for 
the  average  rose  garden.  Such  a  list 
would  prove  of  as  much  interest  and 
value,  it  seems  to  me,  as  one  con- 
taining the  favorites.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  hear  opinions  of  other 
members  of  the  Society  and  to  start 
the  ball  rolling,  append  herewith  my 
list  of  what  to  me  are  troublemakers 
(New  Jersey) : 

Adoration.  Too  few  blooms  on  a 
miserable  plant. 

Brazier.  A  somewhat  weak  plant 
with  beautiful  buds  which  fairly  fly 
open,  then  fade  quickly. 

Caledonia.  There  are  very  few 
white  roses.  This  is  about  the  poor- 
est and  weakest  grower  of  the  lot. 

Dr.  Kirk.   Found  this  only  a  June 


bloomer,  blooms  of  varying  color, 
much  blackspot  and  rust. 

Faience.  The  home  of  blackspot; 
canes  naked  in  the  fall,  has  nice 
spring  blooms,  however. 

Grenoble.  A  very  weak  grower 
with  many  plant  faults,  shy  bloomer. 

Kardinal.  An  exceedingly  low 
grower  with  only  one  or  two  miser- 
able blooms. 

Majorca.  Similar  to  Brazier  with 
the  same  general  faults. 

Neville  Chamberlain.  Don't 
waste  money  on  this  one;  plant  lacks 
vigor,  few  blooms. 

Orange  Nassau.  Have  had  plants 
of  this  variety  from  three  different 
growers  and  cannot  make  them  grow; 
the  weakest  rose  I  ever  tried  to  grow. 

Patrick  Anderson,  Few  blooms 
of  indeterminate  color  on  a  miserable 
plant  which  defoliates  badly. 

RosLYN.  A  nondescript  yellow 
which  blackspots  terribly. 

I  have  planted  and  grown  many 
kinds  of  roses.  The  above  twelve 
varieties  are  those  I  can  best  get 
along  without.  They  all  were  in  my 
garden  for  some  time  and  had  a 
thorough  period  of  testing.  I  did  not 
find  any  of  them  worth  pampering 
any  longer  so  have  replaced  them 
with  less  troublesome  varieties. 

Possibly  and  quite  probably,  some 
or  all  of  these  roses  will  do  well  for 
other  rose  growers.  If  they  did  not, 
they  would  cease  to  be  listed  by 
nurserymen.  But  for  me,  they  have 
been  hopeless.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  others  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences with  them.* 

— The  Rose  Hobbyist 

*Writc    The    Rose    Hobbyist,    American     Rost 
Magazine,  Box  687,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Hybrid  Tea  of  Unusual   Prolificacy  J  AMERICAN  ROSE   MAGAZINE 


(PI.  Pat.  No.  590) 


'  Sieeli  Golden  Buds  Often 
Borne  in  Radiant  Clusters 

A  J.  &  P.  Introduction 

Many  Rosarians  are  growing  this  amazingly  prolific 
Hybrid  Tea  and  finding  immense  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  its  unique  bloom  habit. 

Here  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  in  perfect  form  yet  with  all 
the  rugged,  profuse-blooming  characteristics  of  the 
Floribunda.  Those  who  have  thrown  Fantasia  frequently 
make  this  comment:  ''Should  be  classed  as  a  Flori- 
bunda.   It  blooms  so  exuberantly." 

Particularly  extolled  are  the  trim  pointed  buds  of 
glowing  "beaten  gold"  borne  in  consiant  profusion. 
They  open  slowly  to  artistic,  hi2,h-centered,  \ev\'  double 
flow'ers  that  last  long  on  bush  or  in  water.  Intriguing 
wild-rose  fragrance.  Bushy  plants  grow  about  30  in. 
tall.  Strong  2-yr.-old  field-grown  plants,  guaranteed 
to  live  and  bloom,  shipped  postpaid  at  proper  planting 
time  in  sprine,. 

$1.50  each      3  for  $3.75      12  for  $15.00 

ROSE  PLANTS  ARE  SCARCE     . 
ORDER  EARLY  FOR  SPRING  S 

The  shortage  of  plants  is  still  serious.        millua^^9*'^t 
To   make  sure   you   have   the   Modern 
Rose  plants  you  want,  please  order  early. 

Use  Convenient  Coupon  Below! 

jjackson  &:  Perkins  Company 
1315  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  New  York 

I  Hose  Capital  of  America 
Enclosed  is  $ Please  send  posti)aid 

at  sprins  planting  lime  Fantasia  plants. 

.  Name 

I  Address 

D  Send  FREE  Spring  Catalog.  Mailed  about  Jan.  5. 


Look  to  this  famoin 
trademark  as  your  guii  r- 
antee  of  finest  quality 
plants  .  .  .  true  to  name, 
tested  and  approved  in 
our  own  fields. 

.^t^^Sas^  FREE 

To  Be  Mailed  About  January 

1946  Parade  of  Modern  R('  cs, 
Perennials  and  Fruits.  All  in 
natural  color.  See  the  new  /  'in 
Pyle  R<?.r^—  the  sensational  '  'X> 
Pearl  and  many  other  Rose  lo- 
tables.  Write  and  reserve  ;  "ur 
copy  now.    It's  FREE! 


Jackson  ^V  Perkins  Co. 


^^^ 
^■^r* 


'7f^U£^^.:zSi^.^^ 
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R.  C.  ALLEN,  Editor 
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DO  you   HAVE 
SUCCESS  WITH  ROSES? 


// 


— the  freely  illustrated  small  magazine  devoted  to 
entertaining  news  of  Roses,  Rose  people  and  Rose 
events.  If  you  do  not  have  it,  write  for  a  free  sample 
copy;  (4  issues  25  cts.,  or  free  to  customers  with 
current  $5  order). 

In  the  October  number  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  remarkable  new  PEACE  Rose  with 
the  story  of  its  French  origiiiator.  Also,  letters  from 
Rose  friends  in  Europe,  at  last  able  to  tell  us  of  their 
daily  lives,  their  hopes  and  fears  through  tragic  years 
and  what  they  have  been  doing  in  the  breeding  of 
new  Roses.  These  letters  are  from  the  originators  of 
such  great  Roses  as  Peace,  Good  News,  Horace 
McFarland,  Lowell  Thomas,  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet, 
Pixie  and  Tom  Thumb. 


We  cannot  advise  too  strongly  that  any  who  wish 
to  purchase  new  Rose  plants  this  year  should  get 
them  jDlanted  this  fall.  Roses  are  not  produced  in 
factories  or  by  assembly-line  methods.  There  is  no 
re-tooling,  speed-up  or  other  reconversion  practice 
which  can  produce  1  plant  more  for  this  year  than 
the  number  that  was  started  as  a  seed  or  cutting  214 
years  ago.  The  record  bad  weather  of  this  past 
summer,  much  too  much  rain  and  far  too  little  sun- 
shine in  our  Rose  growing  areas,  has  further  reduced 
the  number  of  plants  growing  to  ^  1,  Star  grade  size 

and    even,    somewhat,   the 

quality. 

We  still  hope  to  fill  all  or- 
ders for  PEACE  Roses,  cer- 
tainly this  fall .  $2 .  50  per  pla  it; 
3  for  $6.25,  ppd.,  and  guaran- 
teed, as  are  all  Star  Roses. 


Recent       "Success"       cover 
photos  shown: 

1.  Rat/ to  and  JiltH  stars  ad- 
mirinu,  the  Peace  Rose 
after  its  christening  at 
Pacific  Rose  Society  Show. 

2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  P/ister 
in  their  new  Rose  Garden. 

^-  Jefferson  Memorial  and 
Municipal  Rose  Garden, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Grande  Duchesse  Char- 
lotte of  LuxemhourK, 
planting  her  namesake 
Rose  at  Portland,  Ore. 
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Presideni 

THE  CONARD-PYLE  COMPANY 
West  Grove,  Pennsylvania 


The  President's  Page 


SINCERE  APPRECIATION 

Harry  L.  Erdman 

My  term  as  President  is  expiring  with  the  close  of  the  year,  making  this 
the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  in  which  I  will  use  this  page.  I  want  to  take 
this  means  of  saying  to  all  of  you  who  have  joined  the  family  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  during  the  year— WELCOME!  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you. 
We  hope  you  are  enjoying  your  membership  in  the  Society  and  that  your 
anticipations  of  the  benefits  of  membership  have  been  fulfilled. 

To  all  other  members  and  officers  of  the  Society,  I  would  like  to  convey 
the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  close  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of 
our  Society.  All  of  this  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for  the  splendid 
efforts  and  participation  of  every  one  of  you.  I  hope  you  will  accept  my 
sincere  thanks  and  grateful  appreciation  for  all  you  have  done  toward  this 
accomplishment. 

I  wish  particularly  to  thank  those  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
whose  terms  of  office  are  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  I  have  enjoyed  from  them.  They  have  served  the  Society  well 
and  1  know  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  the  members  for  what  they 
have  contributed. 

1  hese  Directors  are  Jerry  Kafton,  who  served  on  the  committee  for  a  full- 
tinu  Ncxretary;  Dr.  William  L.  Ayres,  whose  sound  judgment  has  been  greatly 
vahicd  in  Board  meetings;  and  Dr.  John  B.  Carson.  Mr.  Sweetser  has  been 
inv.i! liable  m  strengthening  the  By-Laws  and  corporate  structure,  and  you 
hav(     iready  shown  your  respect  by  electing  him  Vice  President  for  1946. 


M('^> 


the  \ 


rs.  Clayton  B.  Pierce  and  Harold  G.  Warner,  who  retire  this  year  from 
n mating  Committee,  should  also  be  commended  for  their  services  in 

obtui    ng  the  nominations  of  the  fine  group  of  rosarians  who  will  guide  our 

Socic     for  the  coming  year. 

To  ,ur  incoming  President,  Dr.  Covell,  and  other  officers,  my  best  wishes! 
ani      ith  you  one  hundred  per  cent  and  await  your  commands  to  do  my 
share  f,,r  a  bigger  and  better  American  Rose  Society. 
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Night  Echoes  of  Detroit 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER,  1945 
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from  a  Day  Coach 


Dr.  Charles  \^  Covell,  Vice  President,  American  Rose  Society, 

Oakland,  California 


This  thing  which  the  Michigan 
Central  laughingly  calls  a  train  is 
bouncing  drearily  along  and  you  re- 
flect the  uncertainties  of  Air  Travel 
in  Autumn.  Five  hours  in  the  Detroit 
airport  trying  vainly  to  negotiate 
passage  for  Chicago  w^ith  the  only 
compensation  the  easy  comradeship 
of  fellow  sufferers,  Jerry  and  Mrs. 
Kafton  (wonder  if  they  ever  did  get 
to  Cleveland)  and  Bob  Scammell, 
who  had  a  garden  show  to  manage 
in  Washington  on  Saturday,  which 
is  today! 

Anvhow  it  was  worth  it.  The 
meeting  in  Detroit  has  set  a  lasting 
pattern  for  friendly  hospitality  and 
warm  fellowship;  everybody  seemed 
to  feel  good  and  things  are  decidedly 
on  the  "up  grade."  When  one  con- 
siders the  vicissitudes  of  the  siege  of 
Washington  in  1941  and  the  battle  of 
Knoxville  in  '42,  we  are  surely  ready 
for  a  bright  new  world  when  we  can 
adopt  a  set  of  By-Laws  and  formally 
incorporate  without  any  broken 
bones  or  ruffled  dignities! 

The  meeting  really  began  in  Har- 
risburg,  you  think,  where  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  are  cared  for  so  excel- 
lently by  Secretary  Ray  Allen  and  his 
demon  assistants,  Ada  Westhafer  and 
Vivian  Wentz.  Then  the  night  boat 
from  Buffalo  with  President  Harry 
and  Mrs.  Erdman  (keen  person,  she) 
and  Ray  and  Mrs.  Allen  (a  regular 
fellow,  Mrs.  Allen)  and  finally  Dr. 
Louis  M.  (Louie)  Massey,  gentleman 


and  scholar,  all  around  A.R.S.  bul- 
wark. At  the  dock  Wednesday  A.M., 
Chairman  Dave  Watson  initiating  his 
three  days  of  perpetual  perspiration 
(every  Annual  meeting  has  its  wheel 
horse — David  was  "it"  this  time), 
wafting  us  all  off  to  The  Statler.  They 
had  all  the  wheels  oiled  and  running 
perfectly  from  the  very  beginning. 

Then   the  old   friends   we  found; 
from  Tulsa,  former  president,  A.  F. 
Truex    (True)    and    Georgie    (Mrs. 
True),  who  continues  to  be  the  com- 
plete antidote  for  eye  strain;  Okla- 
homa City,  Director  Henry  Johnson 
and    soft-spoken    Mrs.    J.;    Mentor 
Ohio,  Melvin  Wyant,  who  again  re- 
minded you  of  your  wonderful  rose 
friend,  Clyde  Stocking,  back  in  Cali- 
fornia; Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dr.  W  L. 
Ay  res,  now  back  from  the  wars  (une 
talk  he  gave  at  Knoxville,  remem- 
ber?)  and   lovely  Mrs.    Ayres;  Silt 
Lake  City,  that  grand  person,  Mrs, 
S.  A.  Steier  (how  flat  one  of  thjse 
meetings   would    be   without   htr), 
from   Virginia   Suh!     Dr.   T.    Al  en 
Kirk,  in  person,  at  the  sight  of  wh  )m 
everybociy   said,    "Now   things    ire 
absolutely    all    right";    Maryla  id, 
Niels  and  Mrs.  Hansen,  with  N  els 
giving  further  proof  of  superlative 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  good  p  pe 
tobacco;  Cleveland,  that  great  g  ly, 
Ed  Rappe,  who  is  the  hottest  th  ng 
extant  in  Kodachrome  slide  mani, eo- 
lation;  Pennsylvania,   Robert   P  le, 
one  of  the  keenest  customers  in    he 
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rose  world,  whose  ability  to  express 
himself  is  an  object  of  your  heartfelt 
envy;  Missouri,  Mrs.  Clifford  B. 
Smith,  a  lady  of  marked  rose  attain- 
ments from  Kansas  City,  and  finally 
that  splendid  gentleman  newly 
elected  Vice  President  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Geo.  A.  Sweetser 
(a  most  thought  provoking  talk  on 
soils  he  made  at  the  luncheon  yes- 
terday). And  speaking  of  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser, you  sort  of  snicker  at  random  and 
say  to  yourself  that  the  Society  cer- 
tainly is  coming  along  nicely,  they 
are  even  improving  the  vice  presi- 
dents! 

There  were  a  lot  of  new  and  won- 
derful folks  to  know,  so  many  that 
It  was  impossible  to  remember  them 
all  -Mrs.  W.  J.  Yeager  of  Dearborn 
of  whom  somebody  said,  "Give  her  a 
job  to  do  and  count  it  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  accomplished" ;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ankley  (the  Doctor  was  a 
smooth  MC  at  the  Banquet;  he  won 
the  Nicholson  Bowl  this  year);  Pres. 
H.  G.  Warner  of  the  Detroit  Society; 
Ruth  Mosher  Place  of  the  Detroit 
^'v/  r,  who  is  the  most  engaging  and 
enterprising  Garden  Editor  you  ever 
"!^''  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blumrosen  of 
1  incoln  Park  (Mrs.  B.  was  ever  so 
'^'cy  U)  the  visiting  firemen);  Harry 
;;■>.  Mrs.  McMichael  of  the  Detroit 
'^^'  '\',  who  were  omnipresent  and 
''    p  ''    of  right   bowers   for   Dave 

J  "  m  out  of  town  you  were  so 
'^•^S\  us  to  meet  for  the  first  time 
genu..  Uene  Pfister,  the  Men's  Gar- 
'en  I  !nb  of  America  rose  testing  ty- 

Tl  '^t  ^T.^'^^^y  "ifty  Mrs.  Gene, 

•^oni  ^  undelein,  Illinois;  from  Me- 

^"n^^  <  )hio,  Mrs.  and  Roy  Shepherd, 


David  B.  Watson,  American  Rose 
Society  Councilor,  District  IX,  the  genial 
host  as  General  Chairman  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  Detroit,  with  an  arrangement 
of  the  new  variety,  Pink  Bountiful. 

one  of  our  new  Directors,  who  is  do- 
ing splendid  work  in  preserving  our 
old-fashioned  roses;  from  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Fram- 
bers,  who  have  the  only  rose  garden 
in  the  world  planted  in  a  hole  dug  out 
of  a  mountain;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Nisson  of 
Oklahoma  City,   whose  other  half 
manages  the  great  rose  show  held 
annually  in  one  of  the  banks  in  their 
town  (an  original  and  effective  idea, 
by  the  way);  Dr.  A.  G.  Smith  from 
V.P.I,  at  Blacksburg,  where  some  of 
our  most  significant  rose  research  is 
being  carried   on;   Salt   Lake   City, 
bright-eyed,  personable  Mrs.  Claude 
Shields;  Niagara  Falls,  a  big  husky, 
hearty  citizen  in  the  person  of  Fred 
White,  one  of  our  new  members  who 
is  going  to  make  himself  felt  very 
soon;  and  lastly,  the  gold-dust  twins 
from  Davenport,  Dr.  A.  A.  Plagman 
and    John    H.    Hansen,     with    Sid 
Fidyke,   bang-up  g:ents,    deeply   in- 
terested and  energetic  rose  men  whom 
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you  want  particularly  to  meet  soon 
again,  surely  at  Columbus  at  the  1946 
fall  meeting. 

You  try  a  new  position  in  the  cast- 
iron  car  seat  generously  provided 
without  extra  fare  by  your  host,  Mr. 
M.  Central,  and  find  it  no  better 
than  the  one  which  you  fear  may 
permanently  cripple.  If  the  Spanish 
had  known  about  trains  like  this, 
they  would  have  thrown  away  all 
their  other  little  playthings  and  en- 
joyed a  real  inquisition! 

Resolutely    turning    to    pleasanter 
thoughts,   you  recall   some  definite 
Detroit    highlights:    the    Directors' 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  which  set  a 
record  for  complete  harmony,  every- 
body loved  everybody  else,  we  should 
have  had  a  soft  musical  background, 
and  the  business  meeting  yesterday 
with  some  slight  difliculty  in  the  new 
By-Law  rigmarole  which  was  neatly 
handled  by  Mr.  Sweetser  (committee 
chairman);  Ray  Allen's  Kodachrome 
trip    through    the    rose   gardens    of 
America;  the  novel  method  of  con- 
trolling rose   insect   pests    by    Mrs. 
Harold  Cowles  of  Rochester,   New 
York;  Mr.  Frank  Ross  of  Nashville 
telling  us  to  get  in  "balance";  Wm. 
Zombory  of  Detroit,  a  fine,  earnest, 
jiersevering    rosarian     proudly     dis- 
playing the  color  shots  of  h  is  new  red 
climber  and  ascribing  his  success  to 
the    inspiration     provided     by     his 
American  Rose  Society  membership. 
Then  there  was  the  day's  surprise 
party,  the  news  of  the  affiliation  of 
the  New  England  Rose  Society  with 
the  A.R.S. 

There  was  the  Banquet  last  night, 
very    nice;    even    Hizzoner    Mayor 


JefFeries  was  there  although  he  didn't 
eat  his  dinner,  maybe  the  roast  tur- 
key was  where  he  came  in.  The  one 
sad  note  for  you  was  the  failure  of 
what  would  have  been  the  most  mar- 
velous of  rose  displays  to  arrive  in 
time  (plane  was  grounded,  bad 
weather  at  Denver).  They  had  been 
supplied  and  prepared  by  Clyde  and 
Ramona  Stocking  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, especially  for  the  American 
Rose  Society  annual  meeting  dinner 
and  you  can  only  observe  that  the 
folks  will  never  know  what  they 
missed.  A  Stocking  rose  collection 
is  the  ultimate  in  beauty  and  per- 
fection. 

You  will  always  remember  gra- 
cious Mrs.  Henry  Ford  cordially 
greeting  each  of  the  many  who  were 
there  to  enjoy  her  lovely  garden,  it 
was  somehow  different  from  any  you 
ever  saw — cool,  restful,  and  rather 
"lifting."  Then  the  pleasant  lunch- 
eon at  Dearborn  Inn  and  the  tour 
of  Edison  Institute;  the  Detroit 
Society  surely  did  it  up  brown  for  us, 
didn't  they!  Then  came  the  return 
to  town,  the  wild  dashing  for  trans, 
boats,  and  planes,  the  hurried  good- 
byes; many  of  these  were  missed  in 
the  hysterical  hustle.  The  downp.  ur 
at  the  airport,  the  canceling  of 
flights,  and  now  this  jouncing  De- 
troit-Chicago dinky  which  at  (he 
moment  is  cutting  across  the  lo^  er 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  in  a  steel-gi  ly 
wind-torn  early  morning. 

Next  year  in  June,  Portland,  wh  re 
you  hope  to  see  again  many  of  th  :se 
wonderful  people  and  new  faces  t  )0, 
and  then  in  the  autumn,  Columbus. 
Some  of  us  will  take  in  both  meetings; 
all  should  enjoy  at  least  one. 


A  Living  War  Memorial  Goal 
of  Tidewater  Flower  Show 


The  Tidewater  Flower  Show  held 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  September 
10  and  II  was  the  city's  first  under- 
taking to  raise  funds  for  a  living  me- 
morial to  her  war  dead — a  memorial 
that,  its  sponsors  hope,  will  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  everlasting  peace. 

The  show  was  sponsored  by  the 
Tidewater  District  Federation  of  Gar- 
den Clubs  in  collaboration  with  the 
Tidewater  Rose  Society.  Despite  a 
long  rainy  season  and  wet,  humid 
weather,  the  Rose  Show  was  a  pro- 
nounced success  with  a  multitude  of 
lovely  blooms  lending  their  in- 
dividual beauty  to  the  wide  diversity 
of  shrubs,  fruits,  flowers  and  garden 


vegetables    that    decked    Norfolk's 
big  new  City  Auditorium. 

Three  awards  presented  by  the 
American  Rose  Society  were  won  by 
two  of  the  Tidewater  Rose  Society 
members.  Mr.  Roy  Nichols,  Nor- 
folk, won  the  Silver  Medal  Certifi- 
cate for  the  most  perfect  rose  in  the 
show,  a  fine  specimen  of  Crimson 
Glory,  as  well  as  a  Bronze  Certificate 
for  Heart's  Desire,  the  third  best 
rose.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Haynes  of  Ports- 
mouth won  a  Bronze  Certificate  for 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  second 
best  rose. 

With  a  total  of  seventy  points,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  sweepstakes  winner  in 


Society  Coundw   n?ct'^^*^^F^°^®^^^5^k  ^^^*  *^  "g^**  ^'  ^'  ^uval,  AmericL„ 

Allen  kirkX^n^^^^^  ^i!^^^  Spring,    Maryland;  E 

fessor  A   G   S^thV^T^^'  l^'u''^^  Z'  ?-.England,  Washington,  D.  C;  and 

Pohanka  ^eryeTtind^:',^}^^^^^  ^^*  Colonel  England  anc 

crvea  as  judges  for  the  Rose  Section  of  the  Show. 


American  Rose 

Dr.  T. 

Pro- 

and  Mr. 
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the  horticultural  division.  His  mini- 
ature formal  garden,  designed  on  a 
Lilliputian  scale  with  miniature 
roses,  sun  dial  and  garden  furniture, 
was  perfect  in  every  detail.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr.  Nichols  arranged  an 
educational  exhibit  consisting  of  two 
hundred  specimen  roses. 

Of  particular  interest  was  an  ex- 
hibit arranged  by  James  R.  McAvoy, 
President  of  the  newly  organized 
Portsmouth-Norfolk  County  Rose 
Society  and  former  President  of  the 
Tidewater  Society.  By  specimens 
and  sketches,  the  various  procedures 
in  rose  growing,  including  cuttings, 
budding,  planting  and  cultural  meth- 
ods were  illustrated.  With  the  ex- 
hibit was  a  handsome  poster  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Rose  Society, 
together  with  pertinent  literature 
telling  about  the  Society  and  its 
benefits.  Mr.  McAvoy's  exhibit  was 
given  *'very  special  mention"  as  the 
best  educational  display. 

Judges  of  the  Rose  Show  were  Dr. 
T.  Allen  Kirk  of  Roanoke,  former 
President  of  the  American  Rose 
Society;  and  Colonel  William  H. 
England  and  Frank  S.  Pohanka,  both 
of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  A.  G.  Lockyer  was 
chairman  of  the  Rose  Department, 
while  A.  E.  Parrish  was  Co-Chair- 
man  and  Mrs.  Lockyer,  Secretary. 

Norfolk's  living  war  memorial 
project  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  two  large  park  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  one  for  the  use  of  white 
people  in  Lakewood,  a  new  resi- 
dential district  close  to  Lafayette 
River,  and  the  other  through  de- 
velopment of  Memorial  Park,  lately 
a  golf  course,  for  the  negro  popula- 
tion. 


PORTLAND  ALREADY 

PLANNING  JUNE  A.  R.  S. 

MEETING 

The  invitation  from  the  Portland 
Rose  Society  to  hold  the  June  (1946) 
meeting  in  the  Rose  City  was  most 
enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Rose 
Society!  In  fact,  a  1942  meeting  was 
tentatively  scheduled  for  Portland 
but  was  abandoned  because  of  the 
war. 

While  the  exact  dates  have  not  yet 
been  decided,  it  is  safe  to  begin 
planning  your  trip  to  be  there  the 
first  week  in  June.  It  will  be  a  gala 
event.  Portland  knows  how  to 
entertain,  and  their  annual  rose  fes- 
tival is  the  leading  horticultural 
spectacle  in  the  country.  The  C  ity 
administration  and  the  Royal  Rosar- 
ians  as  well  as  the  Portland  Rose 
Society  are  behind  the  event. 

Start  now  to  plan  to  be  in  Portl.ind 
in  June!  Watch  for  more  details  in 
the  next  issue! 


Fermate  for  1946 

Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


American  Rose  Society 

Officers  Elected  at  Detroit 

Meeting 

President Dr.  Charles  Vernon  Co  veil 

Oakland,  California 

Vice  President.    George  A.  Sweetser 

Wellesley  Hills,  Massachu>  tts 

Treasurer Ernest  Vize 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Directors  (1946-48) 

N.  A.  Broeren Portland,  Oregt  i 

Dr.  W.  W.  Horsley Lovell,  Wyomii  g 

Roy  E.  Shepherd Medina,  Ohio 

Richard  S.  Wilcox St.  Paul,  Minnc-ota 

Nominating  Committee  (1946-48) 

Dr.  Earl  W.  Benbow Dallas,  Oregon 

1.  F.  Kafton Cleveland,  Ohi" 


Word  has  recently  been  received 
from  the  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours 
Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
that  Fermate  will  be  available  for 
i^arden  use  in  1946  in  case  lots,  each 
case  containing  12  packages  of  3 
pounds  each.  The  duPont  Company 
is  not  in  the  retail  business,  so  your 
supply  of  Fermate  will  have  to  be 
obtained  from  your  local  dealer  in 
garden  supplies.  He  is  the  one  to 
contact  —not  the  duPont  Company. 

Straight  Fermate  only  will  be  sup- 
plied to  dealers  by  the  duPont  Com- 
pany. If  you  want  to  use  mixtures  of 
Fermate  and  sulfur,   or  of  Fermate 
and  such  inert  materials  as  talc  or 
pyrophyllite,  you  will  have  to  pur- 
chase these  materials  separately  and 
Jo  your  own  mixing.   For  those  who 
spniy,  Fermate  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
1  j/2  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water 
12  level  tablespoonfuls  to  5  gallons). 
1^  you  want  a  mixture  of  Fermate  and 
sulfur  (Fermate  alone  has  not  been 
effective   against   mildew),    a   good 
comhination  is  }/^  pound  of  Fermate 
'*'iJ    '  I  pound  of  wettable  sulfur  per 
'(^*^  .'M lions  of  spray. 

1  •>!  those  who  dust,  mixtures  con- 
^*^"'"y.'  10  per  cent  Fermate  are  sug- 
Jjesic  I,  The  other  ingredient  may  be 
'>'  !  u  cent  dusting  sulfur  or  90  per 
<^^ ''  nert  material  such  as  talc  or 
pvnM''i\llite. 

'•  '^  suggested  that  the  Fermate- 
|'L"t|.r  inixtures,  spray  or  dust,  be 
use.i  ..,  ly  and  late  in  the  season  dur- 
y    ';">!    weather;    and    that    the 

m.v!"  ■  ^.^'"^^^^  spray  or  the  dust 
mix  urc  of  Fermate  and  talc,  or  pyro- 

Phyll-ic,  be  used  during  times  when 
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the  temperatures  get  into  the  nineties 
and  above.  Some  have  had  burning 
from  Fermate  but  most  users  have 
found  it  safer  than  sulfur  during 
periods  of  high  temperatures. 

If  you  plan  to  use  Fermate  for  rose 
diseases  this  next  season,  start  now 
to  locate  a  source  of  supply  both  of 
the  Fermate  and  of  the  materials  to 
mix  with  it,  by  getting  in  touch  with 
your  local  dealer  so  that  he  can  ar- 
range to  carry  these  materials.  Do 
not  overlook  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting a  good  "wetter  and  spreader" 
to  use  with  your  sprays. 

If  you  need  help  in  deciding  what 
materials  are  best  to  use,  consult  your 
State  Experiment  Station  or  the 
writer.  Fermate  is  not  a  panacea  for 
blackspot,  rust,  etc.,  but  must  be  used 
intelligently  and  in  a  timely  pro- 
gram. 

Before  deciding  that  you  want  to 
try  this  new  material,  you  ought  to 
know  somethng  about  it.  There  is  a 
discussion  of  Fermate  in  the  Novem- 
ber-December, 1943  Magazine.  Tests 
with  Fermate  for  1944  were  reported 
in  the  Magazine  for  March-April, 
1945;  and  those  for  1945  will  be  re- 
ported in  an  early  number  in  1946. 


He  Who  Owns  a  Garden 

He  who  owns  a  garden 

However  small  it  be. 
Whose  hands  have  planted  in  it 

Flower,  bush  or  tree. 
He  who  watches  patiently 

The  growth  from  nurtured  sod, 
Who  thrills  at  new-opened  bloom 

Is  very  close  to  God. 

— K.  Edelman 


Varieties  That  Bloom  Well  the  First  Year 

N.  F.  Miller,  Palmerton,  Pennsylvania 


Certain  varieties  of  roses  have  the 
ability  to  bloom  almost  continuously 
the  first  season.  Such  roses  should 
form  the  "backbone"  of  the  small 
rose  garden  interspersed  with  those 
kinds  that  have  some  special  appeal 
to  the  gardener  such  as  distinction  of 
form,  color  or  fragrance.  Varieties 
which  exhibit  marked  continuity  of 
bloom  are  almost  invariably  the 
kinds  scarcely  troubled  by  heat,  in- 
sects and  diseases.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  continuity  of  bloom  is 
preferable  to  profuse  flowering  once 
or  twice  during  the  season. 

In  March  and  early  April  of  1943, 
eighty  hybrid  teas  comprising  fifty 
varieties  were  planted.  Records  were 
kept  of  the  number  of  reasonably  per- 
fect flowers  produced  by  each  plant, 
each  week,  throughout  the  flowering 
season  (eighteen  weeks).  Flowers 
which  balled  or  were  damaged  by 
insects  were  not  counted.  The  reason 
for  taking  these  data  was  to  determine 
which  varieties  approached  con- 
tinuity of  bloom,  the  first  season, 
under  ordinary  gardening  conditions. 
Since  many  varieties  were  represented 
by  but  one  plant  it  would  be  unfair 
to  draw  any  adverse  conclusions  from 
these  data;  however,  some  conclu- 
sions concerning  average  behavior  of 
hybrid  teas  the  first  season  are  justi- 
fiable and  the  data  indicate  several 
varieties  of  outstanding  continuity. 

The  plants  were  all  budded,  two- 
year,  number  one  grade  stock  ob- 
tained from  five  suppliers,  four  na- 
tionally known  and  the  other  a 
recommended  city  nursery.  The  soil 
was  well  prepared  and  fertilized. 
The  beds  received  weekly  cultivation 


and  the  plants  were  dusted  each 
week  with  sulphur  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall.  Aphids  were  plenti- 
ful in  wet  weather  and  leaf  hoppers 
were  terrific  in  dry  weather.  Nico- 
tine-soap spray  applied  several  times 
a  week  killed  the  aphids  but  was 
much  less  efl^ective  against  leaf  hop- 
pers. A  few  flowers  were  destroyed 
by  locusts  and  Japanese  beetles  and 
one  plant,  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet, 
was  severely  damaged  by  stem 
borers.  No  lead  arsenate  was  used  to 
combat  these  pests  since  children 
play  about  the  house  and  garden. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, growing  conditions  were  ideal 
but  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
end  of  August,  there  was  practically 
no  rainfall.  During  dry  weather, 
the  beds  were  watered  once  each 
week  with  a  "soil  soaker." 

No  plants  in  these  tests  were  Jis- 
budded.  Flowers  were  cut  whenever 
required  for  parties,  visitors,  oi  to 
send  to  people  in  hospitals.  All 
faded  blooms  were  removed  at  the 
end  of  each  week. 

The  data  have  been  condensed  m  a 
table  by  arranging  the  varietie.v  in 
groups  according  to  the  number  of 
weeks  they  were  in  bloom.  The 
number  of  plants  of  each  variety  ind 
the  number  of  blooms  per  plant  for 
the  season  are  shown.  The  en: ire 
arrangement  is  based  on  a  descending 
order  of  continuity  and,  within  e  ich 
group,  a  descending  order  of  flo  ver 
production. 

The  eighty  plants  produced  1,792 
flowers  and  thus  averaged  ah  )Ut 
twenty-two  flowers  per  plant  for  che 
season.      The    average    number    oi 
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TEA 


No.  of 
Plants 


\J4  Weeks 

Good  News     ...    4 
173  Weeks 

Margaret  McGredy    2 

Golden  Dawn      .    . 

Miss  Rowena  Thom 
\J2  Weeks 

Hector  Deane      .    . 

Snowbird     .... 
177  Weeks 

Rev.    F.    Page-Rob- 
erts     

Warrawee    .... 

Girona 

Condesa  de  Sastago 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom     . 
\10  Weeks 

Souv.  deJeanSoupert 

Wilhelm  Kordes 

Christopher  Stone 

Angels  Mateu     . 

Dorothy  James 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames 

Ducjuesa    de    Peiia- 
randa 

h^dith  Nellie  Perkins 

Dav'light 

Weeks 

'iicnce 

Mis  Pierre  S.  du 
Pont      

'^'^-    de   Claudius 
Pcrnet    

^•f-ance 
Bami 


s 


r\  1  )• 


ipton 


No.  Blooms 
per  Plant 

35 


No.  of 
Plants 


44 
38 
29 

34 
33 


43 
27 
24 
24 
12 

27 
26 
25 
25 
24 
22 

20 
16 
15 

34 

33 

27 
26 
19 
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m  '  '  ^^''?"'  ^°^  ^li  plants  was 
'^'"^•.  ! 'St  half  the  blooming  period. 
inese  1,, aires  probably  are  represen- 
-;  ve  ot  average  behavior  of  hybrid 
'  """  '^''st  year  under  adverse  con- 


9  Weeks,  continued 
Mev.    G.    A. 
Rossem  .... 
Souv.  de  Mme.  C. 
Chambard      .    . 
S  Weeks 
Feu  Joseph  Looy- 

mans 

Break  o'Day 


Van 


1 


3 

1 


Poinsettia 2 

Golden  Sastago  .  .  1 
McGredy 's  Salmon  7 
Etoile  de  Hollande  .  2 
Red  Radiance  ...  2 
McGredy 's  Tri- 
umph        1 

Sterling 1 

7  Weeks 

Southport 2 

Comtesse  Vandal      .  1 

Marie  Maass     ...  1 

Home  Sweet  Home  7 

Sir  David  Davis    .    .  1 

Sunburst        ....  3 

Editor  McFarland    .  1 

6  Weeks 

Ramon  Bach     ...  1 

Dr.  Kirk 1 

Luna 1 

5  Weeks 

Fama       1 

Golden  Frills    ...  1 

4  Weeks 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet  1 

3  Weeks 

The  Doctor    ....  1 


No.  Blooms 
per  Plant 


16 
13 


29 
21 
20 
18 
12 
16 
15 

11 
11 

20 
17 
17 
16 
16 
12 
8 

28 

14 

8 

13 

7 

28 


ditions,  new  beds,  dry  weather  and 
almost  constant  insect  attack. 

From  a  count  of  leaf  hopper- 
blasted  buds  during  one  bloom  pe- 
riod, it  seemed  probable  that  at  least 
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thirty  per  cent  more  flowers  would 
have  matured  if  these  insects  had  not 
been  so  prevalent.  Plants  with 
blasted  buds  were  pruned  back  to 
new  buds  each  week  to  encourage 
new  flower  formation. 

The  clustering  of  varieties  about 
the  average  (nine  weeks)  indicates 
that  continuity  of  bloom  in  hybrid 
tea  varieties  tends  to  follow  a  normal 
frequency  distribution.  Thus,  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  varieties  fall  in  groups 
8,  9  or  10  weeks  (one  week  each  side 
of  average)  while  seventy-four  per 
cent  fall  within  the  range  9±  two 
weeks. 

Only  six  varieties  produced  flow- 
ers for  twelve  weeks  or  more.  The 
outstanding  variety  of  the  fifty  under 
test  was  Good  News.  Two  of  the 
four  plants  actually  bore  flowers 
fifteen  weeks  out  of  the  eighteen. 
Outstanding  continuity  is  not  the 
only  desirable  characteristic  of  this 
rose.  The  flowers  are  beautifully 
formed  and  colored,  last  long  on  the 
plant  or  in  water  and  are  generally 
borne  singly  on  long  stems.  The 
plant  is  disease  and  insect-resistant 
in  the  extreme.  The  only  thing  this 
rose  lacks  is  fragrance. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  old  re- 
liables, Margaret  McGredy,  Golden 
Dawn  and  Miss  Rowena  Thom,  made 
a  very  good  showing  while  the  three 
plants  of  Radiance  and  the  two  of 
Red  Radiance  were  average  per- 
formers. The  failure  of  the  Radiance 
roses  to  exhibit  high  continuity  was 
due  to  excessive  hopper-blasting  of 
new  buds;  the  insects  seeming  to 
prefer  these  varieties. 

Two  varieties,  not  listed  in  the 
above  table,  should  be  mentioned. 
These  are  the  hybrid  tea,  Suntan, 
and  the  floribunda.  Cheerio.    These 


two  roses  were  part  of  a  group  of 
six  potted  plants  set  out  on  June  3. 
Both  established  themselves  rapidly 
and  made  excellent  bloom  records. 
Suntan  bloomed  nine  weeks  and 
produced  twenty-nine  perfect  flow- 
ers. Cheerio  bloomed  fourteen  weeks 
and  produced  seventy-six  perfect 
flowers. 

Fragrance  is  a  highly  desirable 
characteristic  of  a  rose.  Of  the 
fifty  varieties  tested.  Home  Sweet 
Home  and  Hector  Deane  share  top 
honors  for  intense  and  persistent  rose 
fragrance.  The  fragrance  of  Home 
Sweet  Home  is  much  more  lasting  in 
the  cut  flowers  than  that  of  The 
Doctor.  Girona  has  an  intense  and 
lasting  fruity  fragrance.  Souvenir 
de  Jean  Soupert  and  Golden  Dawn 
have  remarkable  fragrance  for  yellow 
roses.  The  last  named  variety  is 
the  only  hybrid  tea  known  to  the 
writer  which  has  a  really  pronounced 
tea  scent.  Warrawee,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Ames  and  Suntan,  listed  in  catalogs 
as  fragrant  varieties,  have  a  vegeta- 
tive odor,  not  particularly  desirable. 
Marie  Maass  has  a  spicy  odor  remi- 
niscent of  nasturtiums. 

Girona  is  the  tallest  gro\'  ing 
variety  of  the  fifty.  All  four  plants 
grew  to  five  and  one-half  fee'  or 
higher.  Three  in  a  group  had  thir' 
teen  flowers  out  at  once  (earh  m 
September)  producing  much  the  s  ime 
effect  of  a  tree  rose.  Faience  pro- 
duced the  largest  flowers,  se>"ral 
equaling  the  size  of  the  hybrid  i^^er- 
petuals.  Fama  is  perhaps  the  iiost 
strikingly  colored  and  formed  oi  any 
of  these  varieties.  It  can  be  desci  bed 
as  a  California,  colored  with  the  red 
and  orange  tints  of  a  Zinnia. 

To  many  rose  lovers,  the  idc  i  or 
counting    the    flowers    in    a   gaden 


'must  seem  either  pointless  or  repug- 
nant; however,  there  is  no  other 
reliable  way  to  determine  the  better 
varieties  for  your  particular  soil 
and  climate.  The  writer  has  observed 
that  his  impressions  of  the  continuity 
land  productivity  of  a  particular 
variety  did  not  always  check  with  the 
records.  The  bloom  records  have 
frequently  served  to  call  attention 
to    plants    which     needed     special 


watering  or  shading.  When  only  a 
few  hours  of  the  week  are  available 
for  rose  gardening,  the  time  for  any 
plant  is  quite  limited. 

A  frequent  remark  of  visitors, 
"Roses  are  beautiful  but  they  require 
so  much  care  and  attention."  The 
answer  to  this  one,  "No  other  kind 
of  plant  so  richly  and  surely  rewards 
the  gardener  for  any  extra  care  and 
attention." 


"New  World"  Rose  Christened  at  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  Ceremonies 


Firmly  planted  in  a  corner  of  the 

[Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  on  October 

11  (Fall  Rose  Garden  Day),  was  a 

brilliant  red  rose  named  New  World, 

dedicated  to  the  New  York  National 

I  War  Fund  Drive. 

This  rose,  presented  by  L.  C.  Bob- 
>'nk,  President  of  Bobbink  &  At- 
Ikins,  Fast  Rutherford,  New  Jersey, 
vvas  christened  by  the  Director  of 
the  Garden,  Dr.  George  S.   Avery, 
Ij* ,  as  a  symbol  of  new  hope  for  a 
shattered  world.   According  to  Mar- 
'[•1  J-  )ac(^bus,  rose  hybridizer.  New 
^^orid  IS  I  he  result  of  a  cross  between 
^  hateau  de  CIos  Vougeot  and  Crim- 
^^>n  CtIo;-/,  two  hybrid  teas,  but  it 
e veals  u I i mistakable  polyantha  char- 
jcterisric,  which  he  suspects  are  re- 
cessive 1,!  Crimson  Glory.   Whatever 
^ne  cause   the  new  form  is  obviously 
yhe  (...ribunda  type.    It  is  dark 
feivety  cnnison  and  has  a  delicious 
pgrance 

A  rose  from  the  bush,  which  re- 

iccllr  Tl ''"  y^^^^  ^o  develop,  was 
KX  In  Mrs.  Robert  Livingston 
h  'itKson,  Chairman  of  the  Women's 


Division  of  the  Fund.  Mrs.  Clarkson 
stated  that  the  name  is  particularly 
fitting  because  it  signifies  the  faith 
that  we  can  hold  while  closing  the 
door  on  a  world  that  was  scarred  and 
shattered  by  war  and  face  toward  a 
brave,  new  world  of  our  own  making. 
Clarence  Edward  Heller,  well- 
known  Brooklyn  poet,  has  written  a 
poem   as   a   token   of  the  occasion: 

The  New  World 

A  rosebush  was  by  Science  reared. 
That  never  any  war  has  feared, 
Since  in  this  world  which  is  the  new. 
It  has  not  changed  its  scarlet  hue. 

For  not  a  rose  is  battle-scarred, 
And  of  their  beauty  nothing  marred, 
Like  roses  that  are  overseas. 
And  men  who  met  their  destinies. 

Ah,  yes,  its  roots  in  earth  are  free, 
And  man  has  died  that  they  may  be, 
Untrammeled  by  the  despot's  tread. 
And  live  in  fear  of  him  and  dread! 

So  may  the  rosebush  symbolize, 
The  greater  glory  here  that  lies. 
To  bloom  for  man  that  he  will  find, 
The  way  to  Peace  the  roses  wind. 

Clarence  Edward  Heller 
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Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Matthew  Lynch,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Willis,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolford,  Mrs. 
Carl  Green  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Pershing, 
the  Portland  Rose  Society  held  its 
Annual  Fall  Rose  Show  in  the  spa- 
cious auditorium  of  the  Meier  and 
Frank  Company,  Portland,  on  Octo- 
ber 9  and  10.  More  than  four  hun- 
dred exhibitors  vied  for  honors  in  the 
fifty-three  classes.  Competition  was 
keen  due  to  the  splendid  weather. 

An  outstanding  exhibit  was  ar- 
ranged by  Fred  Edmunds,  Curator  of 
the  International  Test  Garden,  and 
sponsored  by  the  Park  Bureau. 


N.  A.  ''Bob"  Broeren,  President,  Port- 
land Rose  Society,  and  Mrs.  Matthew 
Lynch,  Show  Chairman,  admiring  speci- 
mens of  the  new  rose,  Peace,  at  Port- 
land's Fall  Rose  Show. 


There  were  many  entries  from  the 
neighboring  towns.  Sweepstakes 
(Saturnia)  and  runner-up  (Crimson 
Glory)  were  both  won  by  Dr.  Paul 
W.  Miller,  Plant  Pathologist  at 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  who 
was  presented  with  a  sterling  vase, 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  time 
that  Dr.  Miller  has  won  the  sweep- 
stakes ribbons. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
was  the  great  display  of  roses  entered 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  College.  Twenty- 
two  entries  were  made  and  twenty- 
one  ribbons  won,  nearly  all  blue. 
There  were  also  fine  entries  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  by 
Barnes  Hospital  at  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  4-H  club  exhibit  with  Mrs. 
Anna  Berkey  in  charge,  top  honors 
were  won  by  June  Linnville.  Service 
men  from  the  4-H  clubs  contributed 
some  excellent  blooms  with  Edwin 
Sherliff  and  James  Young  winning 
prizes. 

The  picture  boxes  of  which  Mrs. 
Carl  Green  was  in  charge,  brol  e  all 
previous  records  as  to  number.  First 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  I.  D- 
Morris;  second  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Her- 
man; and  Mrs.  K.  Howitt  and  Mrs. 
Larry  Hilaire  received  hon(Mable 
mention. 

A  membership  campaign  pl.nned 
in  conjunction  with  the  show  ^vas  a 
great  success,  yielding  eight\ -two 
new  members  for  the  local  Scciety 
and  twenty-three  for  the  national 
Our  active  and  enterprising  me  nber- 
ship  chairman,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilbs,  se- 


lected  Mrs.  J.    Vaughan,  who,  to- 
k^ether  with  a  committee  of  seven 
women,  were  on  duty  for  the  show. 
Posted  at  the  entrance  was  a  large 
placard,  telling  of  the  advantages  of 
membership   in    the    two   organiza- 
tions.  Bulletins  and  publications  of 
I  the  two  societies  were  displayed  on 
jthe  placard  and  table.     No  special 
prizes  or  inducements  were  offered  but 
jthe  books,  pamphlets  and  women  on 
duty  spoke  for  themselves. 

In  Portland,  everyone  takes  a  great 
interest  in  wanting  **More  people  to 
k^row  more  roses"  and  thus  beautify 
the  city.  Anyone  may  enter  roses  in 
the  shows  and  there  is  always  great 
enthusiasm  at  each  activity.  This  is 
c)ne  of  the  main  reasons  for  our  laree 
membership. 


M.  S.    HERSHEY 


On  October  14,  a  great  philan- 
thropist died  in  the  town  founded  by 
him.  Milton  Snavely  Hershey,  who 
brought  prosperity  to  many,  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania, 
covered  with  a  blanket  of  blood-red 
roses  of  the  variety  that  bears  his 
name,  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a 
final  remembrance  of  this  beloved 
man  whose  first  and  greatest  love  was 
his  flowers. 

It  was  through  his  interests  and 
efi'orts  that  the  Hershey  Rose  Garden 
became  a  beauty  spot  of  the  nation. 
This  world-famous  rose  garden  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
covering  an  area  of  thirteen  acres  and 
embracing  33,000  plants. 


■*^l 
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General  view  of  Portland  Fall  Rose  Show,  Portland,  Oregon 
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For  several  years  my  wife  and  1 
had  thought  about  some  day  having 
a  rose  garden  but  we  never  felt  per- 
manently enough  situated  to  own  a 
home  or  have  a  garden.  In  January, 
1943,  however,  we  decided  that  we 
would  buy  a  home  and  enjoy  a  gar- 
den. 

On  the  property  there  was  a  smaJJ 
space  20  by  30  feet  between  the  house 
and  garage  which  we  decided  would 
be  our  rose  garden.    In  the  spring  of 
1943  we  bought  two  climbers  from 
the  five-  and  ten-cent  store  which  I 
manage.    One  was  labeled  Climbing 
Red  Radiance  and  the  otherClimbing 
Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet.    These 
were   planted   in   front   of  a   lattice 
fence.    Don't    smile;    the   Climbing 
Red  Radiance  turned  out  to  be  Paul's 
Scarlet   Climber   and    the   Climbing 
Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet  proved 
to  be  Gardenia.   These  two  climbers 
thrived,  so  we  decided  to  plant  more. 
In  February,  1944,  after  a  winter  of 
reading  about  roses,  we  dug  two  beds 
3x18  feet  in  which  to  plant  hybrid 
teas.    We  dug  down  two  feet,  filled 
the  bottom  with  cinders,  and  mixed 
f-jeatmoss  with  the  heavy  clay  soil. 
We  made  trellises  against  the  garage 
for  three  additional  climbers  and  de- 
cided  to   try   two   tree  roses.     Two 
Mabel  le    Stearns     tree    roses    were 
ordered  and  Golden  Lion,  Thor,  and 
Summer  Snow  climbers. 

For  our  bed,  we  bought  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  hybrid  teas 
from  the  dime  store  again,  some  true 
to  name  and  some  not;  however, 
most  of  them  thrived  in  spite  of  our 
Ignorance  of  fertilizing,  pruning,  etc. 


About  the  time  we  had  our  first 
blooms  from  these  roses,  we  were 
really  "bitten  by  the  rose  bug." 
We  knew  we  needed  to  know  more 
about  the  care  of  our  plants,  so  we 
joined  the  American  Rose  Society 
and  were  rewarded  tenfold  by  the 
articles  in  the  1944  Annual. 

That  fall  we  discarded  most  of  our 
dime-store  roses  and  from  rose  spe- 
cialists ordered  roses  which  were 
rated  tops  in  the  "Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding." The  last  of  these  were 
planted  on  December  7. 

Then  came  the  spring  of  1945,  and 
whataspring!  My  garden  diary  will 
relate  better  than  anything  else  why 
the  rose  bug  has  really  bitten  us. 

March  9.  Uncovered  the  two  Mabel  le 
Stearns  tree  roses  in  fine  shape,  full  of  fat  leaf 
buds. 

March  10 

March  11 
teas. 

March  20.  Two  Floradora  and  one  World  s 
Fair  roses  show  no  signs  of  life.  Others  leafin,!- 


Uncovered  all  hybrid  tea  roses. 
Trimmed  dead  wood  from  hybrid 


out. 

March  22.  Cultivated  and  fertilized  part  ol 
garden  tonight  by  floodlight.  Ground  worked 
surprisingly  well.  Put  one  tablespoonful  of 
Vigoro  around  each  plant,  two  tablespoonfuls 
around  established  climbers. 

March  24.  Finished  cultivating  and  fertilizing 
rose  garden  tonight  by  floodlight. 

March  27.  Temperature  79  degrees  today. 
New  growth  on  several  roses  wilted     too  hot? 

March  29.  Hot  again  have  lost  eight  plants. 
Woe  IS  me!  o     t- 

April  3.  Some  flower  buds  showing  on  a  few 
varieties.  ^ 

April  5.  Heavy  frost  and  freezing  temperature 
forecast  for  tonight.  Covered  prize  roses  with 
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April    6.     Tree    roses    covered    with    burlap 
sutlcrcd  worst  damage  from  frost.     All  new 
shoots  frozen  -will  take  some  time  to  recover. 
Little  damage  to  others. 
April  8.   Cultivated  and  sprayed. 
April   II.      Big  buds  on  all  varieties,   some 
showing  streaks  of  color. 
April    13.      Dusted   roses    with    Porno-Green 
with  nicotine. 

April    17.     Should    have   several    blooms   by 
May  1 . 

April  22.    Fertilized  again. 
April  24.     One  bloom  on  Donald  Prior. 
April  25.      Woe  is  me!— damp,  cold  weather 
is  causing  mildew  on  some  plants.    Rochester 
seems  to  be  especially  susceptible.    Gardenia 
is  also  aflected. 

April  28.    Bought  a  new  large  duster,  a  dandy. 
Rain   and   cold   again.     Some   blackspot   be- 
ginning to  appear  on  foliage. 
April  30.  Clear  and  cold  yet.  Will  spring  ever 
arrive?   Many  buds  are  blasting. 

May  V  Cut  a  fine  bloom  today  from  Rochester. 

Mav  4.    Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  has  one  bloom 

()[x;ii. 

Mav  6.  Warmer.  Cut  two  Golden  Dawn, 
three  Radiance,  and  one  Carillon  blooms. 

Mav  9,  Cut  blooms  from  Carillon,  Hermosa, 
CioKleii  Dawn,  Crimson  Glory,  Poinsettia, 
Mar\  Margaret  McBride,  and  Marionette. 
Ha\c  big  fat  buds  on  Mirandy  but  they  open 

slouK  . 

Ma\  M.  Golden  Lion  Climber  beginning  to 
blooiii  Cut  bloom  from  Grande  Duchesse 
Chari(Mic.    If  this  rose  were  fragrant,  I  would 

rate  It    \  \-l, 

^^^  I  ^    Cut  two  Mirandy  buds.    One  was  5 

I'lchi  s  ,1,  loss  and  not  fully  open. 

Ma\  I  1  Came  home  tired,  to  find  my  wife 
hail  a  h:  ^ .-,  I  of  roses  on  mantel  consisting  of  two 
Miiai.J  one  Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte,  one 
MaiA  Margaret  McBride,  and  four  Mrs. 
'it-HL    .  Jii  Pont.  What   a    wonderful    sight! 

^^iiv  1 ).  Climbing  Summer  Snow  in  full  bloom 
pua  uhite  and  fragrant.  Paul's  Scarlet 
J'liniKi  ,n  full  bloom.  Fifteen  blooms  on 
Herino.ii  Sunmist  and  Betty  Prior  in  bloom. 
Anici;..,  Kose  Annual  arrived  this  morning. 
^"  "'  'i',  a  perfect  day. 

■^l^v  ](..  Kose  garden  so  beautiful  tonight  it 
takes  11,,  i.reath.  Plugged  in  the  floodlight  so 
\Ne  toulj  enjoy  it  longer. 


May  17.  Gardenia  Climber  beginning  to 
bloom.  So  fragrant  it  scents  the  whole  garden. 
May  18.  Climbing  Dainty  Bess  has  one  big, 
beautiful  bloom— closes  up  at  night.  Prettiest 
foliage  of  all  I  have  seen  is  on  Jacotte  and 
Zephirine  Drouhin.  Jacotte  is  shiny  and  holly- 
like; Zephirine  Drouhin  is  a  pretty  red. 
May  20.  Had  an  outstanding  bouquet  of 
Rochester,  fragrant  too. 

May  21.  The  rose  garden  is  gorgeous— Blaze, 
Paul's  Scarlet,  Gardenia,  Golden  Lion  and 
Climbing  Summer  Snow  all  in  full  bloom. 
Most  hybrid  teas  also  blooming.  Tree  roses 
beginning.  The  hard  work  has  been  rewarded. 
May  27.  Covered  all  rose  beds  with  peatmoss. 
May  28.  Climbers  beginning  to  fade  but  they 
have  put  on  a  wonderful  show.  Paul's  Scarlet 
over  gate  has  been  the  most  admired.  Faded 
flowers  on  Golden  Lion  Climber  disfigure  it. 
Gardenia  flowers  pretty  and  fragrant  but  do 
not  last  long. 

May  31.    Counted  one  hundred  nineteen  buds 
on  one  Pinocchio  bush  today. 
June  3.    Thrips  causing  many  buds  to  blast. 
Sprayed  with  tartar  emetic. 
June  7.   Cut  forty-nine  roses  to  decorate  house 
for  party.   What  a  sight! 
June  11.    One  of  my  favorite  roses  is  Picture. 
The  little  tight  buds  are  indeed  a  "picture." 

And  so  the  changing  season  goes 
by,  and  here  it  is  almost  November. 
On  my  desk  as  I  write  is  a  huge  bowl 
of  Rochester,  Mabelle  Stearns,  Gol- 
den Dawn,  and  Pedralbes,  while  out- 
side Betty  Prior,  Donald  Prior,  and 
Climbing  Dainty  Bess  are  still  in 
bloom  with  many  more  buds  on 
other  varieties  holding  promise  of 
opening. 

We  now  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  roses  in  our  small  area. 
While  the  development  of  our  garden 
has  been  mighty  hard  work  at  times, 
we  feel  that  the  pleasure  gained  has 
repaid  us  many  times  over.  We  have 
never  been  sorry  that  the  rose  bug 
bit  us,  even  though  we  know  that 
the  disease  is  incurable. 
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LOCAL  ROSE  SOCIETIES 

If  there  is  one  human  quality  for 
which  all  rose  growers  are  noted,  it 
is  friendliness.  The  American  Rose 
Society  is  a  friendly  and  human  or- 
ganization and  all  of  its  affiliated 
societies  carry  this  spirit  to  their 
members. 

Already  there  are  nearly  fifty  local 
rose  societies  affiliated  with  the  na- 
tional   organization,    but    there    is 
room  for  many  more  in  a  country  as 
large  and  rose-minded   as  ours.     It 
wouldn't  be  difficult  to  start  one  in 
your  region.    The  Secretary  of  the 
American    Rose    Society    is    always 
glad  to  help  you  to  get  together  with 
other  members  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a   new  rose   organization   that  can 
sponsor  rose  shows  and  engage  in 
civic  projects,  to  say  nothing  about 
spreading  rose  information,  promot- 
ing  interest   in   rose  growing,   and 
adding   to   your   own   pleasure   and 
that  of  all  rose  growers  in  your  lo- 
cality. 

THE  MARYLAND  ROSE 
SOCIETY 

An  inspirational  talk  by  Harry  L. 
Erdman,  President  of  the  American 
Rose  Society,  formed  the  basis  for 
the  organization  of  the  Maryland 
Rose  Society,  when  a  number  of  en- 
thusiastic rose  growers  came  to- 
gether in  Baltimore  in  June.  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  were  drawn 
up  and  adopted,  and  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Library,  Baltimore,  was  selected  as  a 
regular  meeting  place  for  the  fourth 
inursday  of  each  month. 

Officers  elected  are:  T.  Medford 
Taylor,  President;  C.  N.  Eckhardt, 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  Helen  Morrison 
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Secretary;  C.  Norwood  King,  Trea- 
surer; and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Kastner,  Dr.  H. 
L.  Bradford,  and  Sgt.  John  Kaiser, 
Trustees. 

The  August  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended when  Niels  J.  Hansen,  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
presented  a  lecture  on  roses  illustrated 
with  colored  slides.  The  program  for 
the  coming  year  promises  to  include 
several  pilgrimages  to  famous  rose 
gardens  as  well  as  lectures  and  open 
discussions  on  the  monthly  meetinL^ 
nights. 

POTOMAC  SOCIETY  PARTICI- 
PATES IN  TWO  FALL  SHOWS 

The  Flower  and  Harvest  Show  of 
1945,  held  at  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land, on  September  29  and  30,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society,  the  National  Capital  Dahli;i 
Society,  Takoma  Horticultural  Club, 
Silver  Spring  Garden  Club,  and  the 
Victory  Garden  Committee  of  Silver 
Spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Burr  oi 
Bethesda  were  high  scorers  in  the 
rose  section,  winning  the  American 
Rose  Society  Silver  Certificate.  The 
Bronze  Certificate  went  to  Mr 
Robert  E.  Scammell,  runner-up. 

Mr.  NielsJ.  Hansen,  Director  of  the 
American    Rose    Society  and   Presi- 
dent of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society 
was  donor  of  a  one-year  membership 
to  a  non-member  of  the  national  or- 
ganization    receiving    the    highest 
number  of  points.    This  was  won  by 
Mr.    Daniel    W.    O'Donoghue,  Jr., 
who  also  won  the  award  for  the  best 
rose  in  the  show-  a  beautiful  bloom 
of  Heart  s  Desire.    The  second  best 
rose,  a  bloom  of  Duquesa  de  Pena- 


randa,  was  won  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Scammell. 

Membership  in  the  Potomac  So- 
ciety, given  to  the  novice,  non- 
member,  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  points,  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Frederick  Lang.  An  additional  mem- 
bership was  awarded  to  Sgt.  Herbert 
\'.  Bibus,  who  received  the  second 
highest  number  of  points. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sazama  was  high 
scorer  in  the  arrangement  classes  and 
won  a  vase  presented  by  the  local 
society. 

A  highlight  of  the  show,  attract- 
ing considerable  attention,  was  a 
non-competitive  exhibition  of  one 
hundred  specimen  roses,  some  being 
the  exhibitor's  own  seedlings,  en- 
tered by  Mr.  Scammell. 

An  attractive  exhibit,  inviting  the 
public  to  join  the  American  Rose 
Society,  elicited  interest  from  many 
patrons  of  the  show. 

Mrs.  Mary  Crowley 

At  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
Maryland)  Harvest  Show,  held 
October  7,  Robert  E.  Scammell  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Burr,  of  the 
l^oiomac  Rose  Society,  were  the 
wmners  of  the  Silver  and  Bronze 
\'e  iais  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
civc,  as  the  recipients  of  the  highest 
'i'"'iber  of  points.  In  addition  to 
^'v  'Miiing  the  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Scam- 
"1  •'!  was  the  sweepstakes  winner  and 
itu,veda$25WarBond. 

The  show  schedule  contained  thir- 
f  ^  -ii\  e  classes  including  collections  of 
t\\cive  varieties.  Due  to  the  large 
""•"IxTofroses  displayed,  additional 
^avses  had  to  be  established,  not- 
\viiiistanding  the  bad  year  for  roses 
'"  'his  area. 

1  he  award  for  the  best  rose  in  the 


show  went  to  John  T.  linger,  Jr. ,  for  a 
perfect  specimen  of  Pink  Lafayette. 
Such  an  award  going  to  a  hybrid 
polyantha  variety  was  well  received 
by  everyone  and  elicited  much  fa- 
vorable comment. 

The  second  and  third  best  roses 
selected  by  the  judges  were  Princess 
Marina  and  California  respectively, 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scam- 
mell. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Wilcox, 
J.  Morton  Franklin,  and  Winn  T. 
Simmons. 

— Major  Ray  K.  Windham,  Treasurer 
Potomac  Rose  Society 

SEATTLE  SOCIETY 
ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

At  the  first  fall  meeting  of  the 
Seattle  (Washington)  Rose  Society 
held  on  September  26,  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  Waldemar  L. 
Stein,  President;  Harry  J.  Markey, 
Vice  President;  Dixon  Vallance, 
Secretary;  and  Morton  Hulford, 
Treasurer.  Board  members  are  Frank 
P.  Clements,  A.  L.  Dahl,  Dr.  L.  L. 
McCoy,  Herbert  C.  Moss,  W.  R.  Nel- 
son, Lester  Raker,  W.  L.  Richardson, 
George  Schnellhardt,  Cecil  Solly, 
J.  H.  Stevenson,  and  B.  M.  Veltman. 

A  most  worth  while  program  con- 
sisted of  a  round-table  discussion 
conducted  by  George  Schnellhardt 
on  the  topic,  "Which  Roses  Shall  I 
Buy  for  1946?" 

ROSE  GARDENS 
OPENED  IN   CORVALLIS 

On  September  23,  seven  members 
of  the  Men's  Garden  Club  of  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon,  opened  their  rose 
gardens  for  inspection  by  the  public. 
This  was  another  activity  of  the 
Club's  Rosarians  to  interest  gardeners 
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in  the  growing  of  roses.  It  presented 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  select 
those  varieties  that  do  especially 
well  in  this  locality.  The  new  and 
already  popular  variety,  Peace,  stole 
the  show  and  from  the  number  who 
wrote  this  name  on  their  "must" 
list,  it  would  seem  that  Peace  will  be 
well  represented  in  Corvallis  next 
year. 

Nearly  one  hundred  people  visited 
the  gardens.  Several  out-of-state 
guests  were  astonished  to  find  that 
such  a  display  of  quality  roses  was 
possible  this  late  in  the  season. 

From  the  participation  shown,  it 
would  seem  that  each  rose  society 
should  hold  at  least  one  day  each 
year  devoted  to  a  tour  of  the  out- 
standing rose  gardens  in  its  locality. 
This  idea  could  be  carried  still  further 
by  neighboring  societies  trading 
tour  days.  Nothing  stimulates  an 
interest  in  roses  more  than  to  see 
them  growing  in  a  well-kept  garden. 

J.   A.    MlLBRATH 

"MODERN  ROSES  '   FILM 

SHOWN  TO 

SYRACUSE   SOCIETY 

The  Syracuse  Rose  Society  October 
meeting  was  held  at  Lyman  Hall 
Syracuse  University,  when  Mr.  Gene 
Boerner  of  the  Jackson  &  Perkins 
Company,  Newark,  New  York,  dis- 
played twelve  new  roses  and  showed 
the  colored  film,  "Modern  Roses  " 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Sedgwick  of  Syracuse 
University     welcomed     the    group 

Attractive  arrangements  of  roses 
fruits,  and  vegetables  made  by  Mrs 
t^^^y^-   Vibbard,   President;  Mrs' 
J.  A    Frank  Neal,  Mrs.  Thomas  W 
Lawler,    Mrs^  George    W.    Barnes; 

^'u  \T'[^  ^-  ^°^^^'  ^"^  P^o^esso; 
A.  H.  MacAndrews  were  on  display. 


MISSOULA  SOCIETY  HOLDS 
"PROOF  OF  PUDDING" 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Missoula  (Montana)  Rose  Society, 
members  held  their  own  Proof  of  the 
Pudding    with    interesting    results. 
According  to  the  votes  cast,  the  fol- 
lowing roses   received    the   highest 
number    of    votes:  Crimson    Glory 
and   Charlotte   Armstrong   tied   for 
first  place.  The  others,  in  order,  were 
Comtesse  Vandal,  Picture,  The  Doc- 
tor,   Pedralbes,   Christopher   Stone, 
Signora,    World's    Fair,    Mrs.    Sam 
McGredy,    Mme.    Joseph    Perraud, 
Eclipse,  Rochester. 

The  roses  least  liked  were:  Golden 
Dawn  (a  distinct  departure  from  the 
national    Proof    of    the    Pudding) 
Talisman,  and  E.  G.  Hill. 

-  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Waters,  Secretary 


Our  New  Catalogue 

Designed  from  cover  to  cover 
to  help  you  plan  and  plant  your 
garden.  Describes  and  illustrates 
in  natural  colors  plants  for  every 
purpose  and  for  every  pocket- 
book— Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Unusual  Evergreen 
Shrubs,  Lilacs,  Clematis  and 
other  Vines,  Perennials— new 
and  old,  and  Old-Fashioned 
Roses,  as  well  as  the  new  rose 

varieties.  Truly  a  book  you  will 
read  and  keep  and  use.  FREE 
East  of  Miss.;  25  cts.  elsewhere. 
Send  today! 


^utserymen 


Ills 


aOQ  P«tT«on  Av..  E.  Ruth>rfo,d.  M  t 


ROCHESTER  PUBLISHES 
BULLETIN 

Members  of  the  Rochester  Rose 
Society  received  during  October  a 
bright  new  bulletin  entitled  "Rose 

Leaves." 

This  attractive  publication,  printed 
on  pink  paper  with  green  lettering, 
is  edited  by  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Field. 
The  first  number  contains  an  intro- 
duction by  the  President,  Mrs.  Harold 
A.  Cowles,  a  list  of  the  officers  and 
committee  chairmen,  and  a  preview 
of  the  next  meeting. 

At  their  October  meeting,  Mr. 
George  A.  Sweetser,  Director  and 
Vice- President-elect  of  the  American 
Rose  Society,  spoke  on  "Fundamen- 
tals of  Soil  Preparation."  Mr. 
Sweetser  gave  definite  recommenda- 
tions for  fertilizing,  which  were 
welcomed  by  all  present. 

The  advent  of  this  new  bulletin  is 
heralded  as  a  step  forward. 


SALEM  SOCIETY 
JOINS  A.  R.  S. 

Or.  F.  R.  Hunter,  Councilor  of 
District  14,  writes  us  of  the  birth  of 
the    Salem    Rose    Society,    Salem, 

A  full  moon  of  purest  gold  filtered 
'li.Dugh  the  gossamer  that  is  June — 
I  line,  that  is,  in  Oregon.  A  display  of 
I*;  cs  tilled  a  portion  of  a  good-sized 
i»'"ni,  Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  Peace, 
l^'eJ  Edmunds,  Picture,  Crimson 
^'!'>rv^  and  others,  and  caught  the 
.1' Ml)  I  ring  glances  of  a  hundred  people. 
'  ''^11  a  gavel  silenced  the  babble  of 
.u-iv  voices,  and  it  was  announced 
^h.n  this  assembly  had  been  called  to 
iorui  a  society  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
ture and  advancement  of  the  Queen 
of  Flowers. 


"Stimulating  and  enthusiastic 
discussion  followed.  Each  told  of 
his  or  her  favorite  rose.  Colored 
slides  were  shown  of  rose  gardens 
and  roses  particularly  adapted  to 
growing  in  Oregon.  Officers  were 
elected.  And  so,  another  Rose  So- 
ciety came  into  being!" 

Mr.  C.  A.  Kells  presided  at  the 
meeting.  Mr.  N.  A.  Broeren,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Portland  Rose  Society, 
and  Dr.  F.  R.  Hunter  attended  and 
gave  helpful  suggestions  on  or- 
ganization. The  slides  shown  were 
from  Dr.  Hunter's  collection. 

At  the  following  meeting,  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  the  Salem 
Rose  Society  became  the  newest 
affiliated  club  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society!  A  sincere  welcome 
is  extended.  Best  wishes,  Salem 
members ! 


(i'MTOPS 
III  TOP  SOUS 

Improve  your  soil's  texture 
with  Polco  Pete's  Mulch. 

'k  Loosens  heovy  soils. 
*  Binds  light  sandy  soils. 
'A'  Conserves  moisture. 
ir  Insulates  against  heat  or 

cold. 
it  Keeps  soils  mellow 
it  Promotes  better  growth. 

SOLD  sr  liAomo  nursery 

SEED  «  HARDWARE  STORES 


MULCH 


ISEND  FORI 
FREE 

SAMPLE 


THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  COMPANY 
100  Bush  Street        SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CAL. 
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REGIONAL  ROSES 

On   October   1,   the    Pacific   Rose 
society    was    a    joint   sponsor   of  a 
special  rose  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Calrfornia  Horticultural  Institute  in 
Los    Angeles,    California.     At    the 
meeting,  the  various  rose  growers  of 
this    vicinity   (all    members   of  the 
I  acihc  Society)  held  an  exhibition 
tach  display  was  explained  by  a  dele- 
gate.   ArmstrongNurseries  wasrepre- 
sented   by   Herbert  C.   Swim;   Cali- 
ornia  loses    Inc.,  by  John  H.  van 
IWnevekl;    Germain's    by    William 
Uark;   Howard    ^   Smith    by   Fred 
Howard;   and    iVIordigan's   by    Pete 
Mordigan. 

The   Pacific  Society  presented   an 
exhibit   arranged    by   E.    R   Elmer 
President;  James  Gallagher  and  Fred 
W.    Walters.     Mr.    Elmer  and   Mr 
Walters  described  the  roses  and  told 
about  the  Pacific  organization 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  •. 
talk    bv   Dr     Wilr^r   P     i     «"'""' 
„,„   I  •         :  ."''"fer  t.    Lammerts, 
noted  geneticist,   who  spoke  abou 
he  regional  variation  of  roses.    Dr 
Lammerts  based  his  discussion  on  the 

locality  while  they  fail  in  another 
He  spoke  principally  about  the  locaj 

cre".tes"r   "''"""  /''"   ^'"''^   O^ean 
creates   certain   climatic   conditions 

else  to  ,t,  while,  a  little  farther  in! 
land,  there  are  entirelv  different  con- 

^I.Hions  with  which  to  cope.     Other 
situations  must  be  considered  in  the 

''"'  ^i;^^^  ^5   to   100  miles   inland 

Ur.  Lammerts  also  stressed  prunine- 

practices    which    varv    within    thif 

cl.matic  range.    He  stated  that  the 

verv  col  ^"'""'  ^7  hardiness   ^    he 
very  cold  regions  do  not  do  well  here 

n  our  mild  climate,  and  that  gener- 
ally speaking,  roses  with  few  %"! 
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do  better  near  the  coast  than  they  do 
inland.  Roses  with  many  petals  do 
better  inland  than  near  the  coast.  If 
more  attention  were  given  to  re- 
gional planting  and  varieties  were 
selected  for  particular  climates,  we 
would  have  much  better  blooms 
from  our  gardens. 

— FuED  W.  Walters,  Executive  Secretary 

EUGENE   (OREGON)   ROSE 
SOCIETY  IS  FORMED 

On  June  3  a  small  group  of  in- 
terested rose  growers  met  at  a  local 
rose  garden  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  and 
organized  the  Eugene  Rose  Society. 

M  •  P'"''??  ^-  Andreason,  repon- 
sible  for  calling  the  group  together 
was  elected  President.   Other  officers 
are  Henry  G.  Jorgensen,  Vice  Presi- 
dent;   and    Mrs.    George    Molitor 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

A  founding  meeting  was  held  on 
September  28,  when  Byron  R.  Brad- 

I  lanning  Your  1946  Rose  Garden  ■' 
Me  was  accompanied  by  Dr    I    E 
Milbrath.alsofromCorvallis.Eighty: 

enroll    ."^'"r^"''^''^  ^^«  P^Omptly 
enrolled  and  many  others  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  join. 
A     definite     program     has    been 

nthe  r     .   ^;?'l"8^  ^'"  ^^  held 
at  the  Garden  Club  House,  Eugene 

and    all    rose    lovers    are   'welcome 


TRI-CITY  SOCIETY 
ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tn-Cty  Mens  Rose  and  Garden 
Club  was  held  at  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Uub,  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  October 
9-    A  dinner  was  served  to  approxi- 


matelv  eighty  members  and  guests. 
As  usual,  the  tables  were  decorated 
with  flowers  brought  by  members 
from  their  gardens. 

Ir  was  decided  by  ballot  to  in- 
crease the  annual  dues  from  $2  to  $5 
per  year.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  George  Baker,  Moline,  Illi- 
nois, President;  Berg  Madison,  Mo- 
line, Illinois,  Vice  President;  Edgar 
Johnson,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; and  RealfFOttesen, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Adviser. 

Harry  Lytle  was  in  charge  of  the 
program  when  the  Jackson  &  Per- 
kins Company  kodachrome  slides 
and  one  of  his  own  films  of  various 
Tri-City  gardens,  were  shown. 

— Berg  Madison,  Vice  President 

ROSE  SLIDES  OFFERED 

Two  sets  of  beautiful  kodachrome 
slides  are  being  offered  to  any  rose 
organization  affiliated  with  the  Am- 
erican Rose  Society  by  Mr.  Dixon 
\allance,  Secretary  of  the  Seattle 
Kosc  Society. 

One  set  entitled  "Pruning  and  Ex- 
lii  Hi  ring  Roses"  illustrates  in  chrono- 
'^).^ical  order,  each  step  in  the 
U'chnique    of    pruning    roses.     The 

':^!vs  not  only  show  how  the  job 
>li'  >uld  be  done  but  point  out  common 
'^1 1^1  a  Ices  by  an  accompanying  script 
l^lich  explains  the  methods  fully. 
'^^''^l'  types,  standards,  and  climbers 

"^    used   for   the    illustrations. 

^  ''I't  2  of  this  set,  dealing  with 
'  '^  1-xhibiting  of  Roses  explains  the 
^  'lierences  between  exhibition  and 
^ccorative  varieties,  the  planning 
^>f  •'  rose  show,  judging,  hints  to 
f:y^ibitors  and  roses  in  arrangements. 

"""s  subject  alone  would  make  an 
•nteresting  program. 


The  second  set  called  "The  Prop- 
agation of  Roses  by  Budding"  covers 
the  subject  from  the  rootstocks  to 
the  finished  plant.  The  propagation 
of  tree  or  standard  roses  and  weeping 
standards  are  also  considered.  In 
addition,  there  are  some  fine  illus- 
trations of  varieties  that  do  well 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

These  sets  of  slides  are  the  standard 
2  X  2-inch  size  and  should  be  re- 
served by  their  titles.  They  may  be 
obtained  for  a  fee  of  $5  plus  trans- 
portation and  insurance  costs  to  and 
from  Seattle,  by  writing  to  Dixon 
Vallance,  Secretary,  Seattle  Rose 
Society,  4051  44th  Avenue,  S.W., 
Seattle  6,  Washington. 


'i«-<^<!^«<^<«ri^i«' 


MODERN  ROSES  II 

Brought  up  to  date  with 
a  16-page  supplement 

Gives  definite  facts  about  5016 
rose  varieties,  namely:  the  correct 
name,  originator,  introducer,  date  of 
introduction,  parentage,  and  accurate 
description. 

Price,  $4.00 

1 6-page  supplement  alone, 

which  includes  only  varieties  introduced 

since  1940,  50  cents 


American  Rose  Society 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

See  Order  Blank 
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SOCIETY  BULLETINS 


The  Secretary's  Notebook 


Society 

Title 

Detroit  Rose 
Society 

ROSE  LORE 

Georgia  Rose 
Society 

BULLETIN 

New  Orleans 
Rose  Society 

NORS  NOTES               . 

Rose  societies  have  been  urged  to  share  their  bulletins  and  newsletters 
with  other  rose  societies.  Following  is  a  list  of  Bulletins  and  Editors  of 
those  affiliated  with  the  national  organization: 

Editor 

David  B.  Watson 

12310  Ohio  Avenue 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Joel  Hunter 

Hotel  Stanhope 

995  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  28,  New  York 

Mrs.  William  T.  Spranley 

207  South  Alexander 

New  Orleans  19,  Louisiana 

.  William  G.  Nissen 
2200  Northeast  63rd  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

.  Clem.  Hanson 
2552  -  30th  Street 
Moline,  Illinois 

.  Fred  W.  Walters,  Editor 
1044  Olive  Lane 
La  Canada,  California 

.  Addison  R.  Hester 
1824  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

.  Dr.  H.  1.  Johnson 
157  High  Street 
Salem,  Virginia 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Field 
141  Sandringham  Road 
Rochester  10,  New  York 
Dixon  Vallance 
4015  44th  Avenue,  S.W. 
Seattle,  Washington 
George  F.  McDonough 
1758  27th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  California 
Miss  Kathryn  O'Connor 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bisdee 

323  South  Salina  Street 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Oklahoma  Rose     BULLETIN 
Society 


Tri-City  Men's       PAY  DIRT 

Rose  and  Garden 

Club 

Pacific  Rose  PACIFIC  ROSE 
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The  second  week  in  October  was 
spent  in  paying  official  visits  to  our 
affiliated  societies  in  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  One  can't  meet 
with  any  society  without  learning 
something  new  and,  believe  me,  there 
were  eye-openers  at  every  stop! 

1  always  enjoy  being  in  Cleveland 
because  the  region  is  so  rich  in  hor- 
ticultural background.  Bob  Brydon 
invited  me  to  go  out  to  Mentor  with 
him  during  the  day,  where  I  had  a 
chance  to  call  on  Melvin  Wyant, 
Gerard  Klyn  and  Paul  Bosley  and  to 
see  their  rose  fields,  which  contained 
good  stock  despite  unfavorable 
weather. 

I^ack  in  Cleveland  that  night,  we 
liiid  a  grand  meeting  and  got  down  to 
cases  on  program  planning.  They're 
\  cry  proud  of  their  rose  shows  and 
ii^htfully  so.  Just  this  year  they 
Hided  three  new  trophies  to  their 
,un)up  of  awards. 

^^n  to  Columbus  brought  me  in 
fnuch  with  another  live-wire  organ- 
isation. This  is  strictly  a  man's 
Nocicty  composed  of  professors  from 
^^hio  State  University  and  business- 
'!K  n  of  the  city— but  they  do  let  the 
'  'i! -s  attend  now  and  then.  They've 

'"'c  real  talent  like  Harry  O'Brien, 
'  '  ,  famous  "Plain  Dirt  Gardener," 
'  I  •  Mex  Laurie,  Professor  of  Flori- 
^' ''^''-e  and  Secretary  of  Roses  In- 
'  '^'i^^'i'ited.  They  believe  in  starting 
'  '  ^  ;;rowers  young  and  have  a  proj- 
^^:  whereby  rose  plants  are  given 
'''  jicighborhood  boys  who  are 
^""ached  in  the  intricacies  of  rose 
culture. 


1  hen 


(( 


tit;n  we  talked  about  the  meeting 
'  1^^'  held  next  fall  when  the  Colum- 


bus Rose  Club  will  be  host  to  the 
American  Rose  Society.  The  dates 
were  tentatively  set  for  September 
19  and  20,  1946.  You  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  meeting  with  plenty  of 
education  and  fun. 

The  Dayton  Rose  Society  had 
planned  to  have  a  delegation  meet  me 
at  the  train  but  I  unwittingly  balled 
up  the  party  by  arriving  an  hour  or 
two  ahead  of  schedule.  This  is 
another  strictly  men's  club  and  a 
more  congenial  group  I  have  never 
met.  They  really  take  their  rose 
growing  seriously,  and  if  anyone 
misses  two  meetings,  he  is  out  of  the 
organization.  While  the  men 
gathered,  the  conversation  centered 
around  hunting  and  fishing,  and  their 
fish  stories  in  particular  were  above 
average. 

But  after  juicy  steaks  had  been 
consumed,  we  came  to  rose  business, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  we  were 
delving  in  the  outer  realms  of  rose 
science.  They're  keen  rosarians, 
those  Dayton  boys — way  beyond  the 
"how"  stage,  and  after  the  "whys" 
in  their  rose  culture. 

At  Fort  Wayne,  I  was  met  by  Ora 
A.  Martin  and  J.  H.  Shewmaker. 
Stopping  at  the  same  hotel  was  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Deiss  from  the  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, Rose  Society,  a  most  attractive 
and  enthusiastic  rose  grower  who  has 
recently  moved  to  Indiana.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  the  chance  to  learn 
about  the  Missoula  Society  which  I 
hope  to  visit  before  too  long. 

We  all  went  out  to  see  the  Munici- 
pal Rose  Garden,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  While  the 
season  was  pretty  well  past,  the  gar- 
den is  beautifully  designed  and  has  a 
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wonderful  setting.     I  can't  wait  to 
get  back  to  see  it  in  rose  time. 

The  meeting  of  the  Wayne  Rose 
Society  brought  many  suggestions  for 
the  good  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety, and  one  couldn't  help  being 
impressed  with  the  sincere  and 
thoughtful  men  who  make  up  the 
organization  and  who  are  striving  to 


advance  rose  interest  in  that  area.  It 
was  nice  to  see  Mr.  A.  J.  Ryan  again, 
who  had  attended  the  Detroit  meet- 
ing. His  praise  was  boundless  for 
Dave  Watson  and  his  Committee, 
who  made  the  1945  Annual  Meeting 
such  a  success. 


The  Desert  Shall  Blossom 

Hazel  Pickett,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


The  Great  American  Desert  was 
the  ap[')ellation  of  the  place  in  your 
old  geography,  but  today  there  is  a 
two-hundred-acre  spot  on  the  edge 
of  that  desert  that  truly  blossoms 
like  the  rose.  This  acreage  lies  at  the 
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foot  of  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado  and 
is  the  largest  garden  of  climbmg 
roses  in  the  United  States.  Here  are 
5600  wire  arches  covered  with  m;mv 
varieties  of  luxuriant  climbers.  The 
sandy  desert  soil  which  formerly 
supported  only  cacti  and  sparse 
buffalo  grass,  but  now  artifici;illy 
irrigated,  flames  into  color  the  last 
of  June  and  remains  a  breathtaking 
sight  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

This  wonderful  garden  is  Evergn  en 
Cemetery,  at  Colorado  Springs.  Some 
inspired  florist  conceived  the  it*ea 
that  roses  might  grow  there  and 
fashioned  an  arch  of  eighteen-inch 
ornamental  wire  fastened  to  paral'el 
•^  s-inch  galvanized  pipe  arches.  The  se 
trellises  are  set  in  about  fifteen  inches 
of  cement  to  keep  them  steady  uncer 
the  weight  of  the  rose  plants.  In  tie 
blocks  known  as  the  single  grave 
section,  the  markers  are  not  over  a 
foot  tall  and  the  trellises  are  uni- 
formly forty-two  inches  high.  Th'V 
may  be  single,  double,  or  tripe, 
arching  over  one,  two,  or  thee 
graves. 


Many  varieties  of  hardy  climbing 
roses  grow  there.  Crimson  Rambler, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Excelsa,  and 
the  large  flowered  varieties  such  as 
Blaze  and  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  do 
exceedingly  well.  There  may  be  a 
Paul's  Scarlet  on  one  side  of  the  arch 
and  a  white  or  crimson  rambler  on 
the  other.  A  delicious  deep  pink  may 
meet  a  pure  white  at  the  top  of  the 
trellis.  There  are  a  few  rather  rare 
types,  a  lovely  yellow  rambler,  a 
Golden  Climber,  and  a  Climbing 
Talisman  with  golden  orange  blooms. 
There  is  one  variety  that  is  dis- 
tinctly lavender  in  color. 

The  wire  used  on  the  trellises  is 
quite  open  and  the  growing  rose 
branches  are  deftly  woven  through 
the  interstices.    After  the  blooming 
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period,  the  roses  are  pruned  very 
severely  and  close  to  the  arch  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer  they  have  the 
appearance  of  a  formal  clipped  arch 
of  evergreen.  Twice  a  year  they  are 
sprayecf  to  kill  the  insidious  leaf 
roller  worm  that  attacks  them.  The 
cemetery  is  municipally  owned  and 
operated  on  a  non-profit  basis,  the 
income  being  used  for  its  improve- 
ment and  beautification. 

To  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  rose 
arched  blocks  and  look  across  to 
the  west  at  the  snow  capped  Peak, 
about  the  first  week  of  July,  is  truly 
a  beautiful  sight.  One  almost  forgets 
the  low  granite  markers  and  grief 
itself  is  softened  when  beholding 
acres  of  glowing,  radiant,  living 
rose  blooms. 
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[comes 'ff^f^i^T^K'y  **  *^®  '°***  ^^  P^®*s  P^^k  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  be- 
comes a  fairyland  of  beauty  when  the  climbing  roses  bloom. 
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We  invite  your  assistance  by  sending 
in  your  "tips"  and  "pointers."  No  sug- 
gescions  will  be  so  elementary  or  trite 
that  they  will  not  help  someone.  When- 
ever ideas  occ  jr  to  you,  drop  us  a  line. 
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Heavy,  unglazed,  white  celluloid 
can  be  purchased  at  a  stationery  store 
for  garden  labels.  Cut  it  in  lengths 
/  8  X  3}^  inches  to  make  permanent 
plant  labels.  Use  a  soft  lead  pencil  to 
write  or  print  the  name  of  the  plant. 
Stainless  steel  wire  should  he  used  to 
fasten  label  to  the  plant. 

Tree  roses  add  much  interest  to  my 
garden.  Visitors  quickly  exclaim,  ''How 
unusual,  how  different  and  how  lovely!'' 
When  they  see  the  tree  roses  in  full  bloom, 
they  look  at  them  in  amazement. 

We  often  see  climbing  roses  which 
have  been  permitted  to  get  leggy, 
with  several  feet  of  bare,  ugly  wood 
at  the  base,  the  canes  of  which  have 
carried  completely  dormant  eyes  for 
many  years.  That  unsightly  and  un- 
decorative  condition  may  be  remedied 
by  taking  the  plant  down  from  its 
support  after  pruning  and  allowing 
the  canes  to  lie  on  the  ground  for 
several  weeks.  New  growth  will  be 
found  to  have  started  at  many  places 
that  will  continue  to  flourish  even 
after  the  canes  have  been  reattached 
to  the  support.   (Ladies  must  watch 
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their  nylons  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
plant  being  so  treated.)  This  ob- 
jectionable legginess  thereafter  may 
be  prevented  by  binding  the  new 
canes  while  still  soft,  and  tying  in 
position,  weaving  them  back  and 
forth. 

Branches  from  discarded  Christmas 
trees  make  a  satisfactory  winter  pro- 
tection for  rose  plants. 

I  think  a  house  cleaning  ever\  so 
often  is  good  for  gardens  as  well  as 
houses.  Most  gardens  suffer  from  an 
accumulation  of  "trash"  varieties 
and  poor  plants. 

When  we  bought  our  new  home  in 
March  QLas  Vegas,  Nevada^  I  voioed 
that  as  soon  as  we  could  get  our  lot  n  idy 
for  landscaping,  I  was  going  to  pi  int 
roses.  It  was  so  late  in  the  summer  be  'ore 
we  were  ready  that  I  had  to  pi  mt 
'  'canned'  *  roses.  Since  then,  what  1 1,  ive 
added  have  all  been  "bare  root."  I  /  nd 
my  bare  root  stock  does  much  bet 'jr. 
Late  last  fall  I  did  some  transplant  n^ 
and  I  find  that  the  fall  planted  roses  do 
much  better  than  those  set  out  in  he 
spring. 

For  red  spider  control  on  gan  en 
roses,  I  suggest  rotenone  sprays  such 
as  NNOR  garden  spray,  Rotouc, 
or    Red    Arrow   garden   spray    (fhe 


rotenone  formula).  Red  Arrow  and 
NNOR  are  both  rather  widely  handled 
by  seed  stores  and  Rototec  is  to  some 
extent.  These  materials  should  be 
used  at  weekly  intervals  until  the  red 
spiders  are  cleaned  up  and,  of  course, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  spray  to 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  foliage. 


For  a  somewhat  different  rose,  try 
Nuria  de  Recolona.  Not  many  nursery- 
men propagate  this  variety  but  if  you 
are  able  to  obtain  a  plants  you  will  be 
thrilled  by  its  unusual  beauty — snowy 
white  blooms  much  like  a  gardenia  nestle 
amid  dark  green  foliage  on  a  low  growing 
but  sturdy  bush. 


The  Pronunciation  of  Rose  Variety  Names 

Dr.  Tom  Burns  Haber,  Columbus,  Ohio 


"A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,"  Shakespeare  wrote; 
and  it  is  true  that  a  rose  is  none  the 
worse  for  having  its  name  mis- 
pronounced. But  it  is  also  true  that 
knowing  the  correct  pronunciation 
is  a  big  help  in  getting  acquainted 
with  rose  varieties  and  permits  us  to 
use  rose  names  freely  without  em- 
barrassment. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  find  in  a 
friend's  garden  a  rose  that  seems  to  be 
iill  that  vou  thought  a  rose  should  be. 

that's  its  name?"  you  ask.  In 
reply  vour  friend  makes  a  sound 
something  like  "Madame  Ko-shay 
Ko-shay  "  You  may  trust  your 
niemor\  until  you  get  back  to  your 
rose  cat.t logs,  or  you  may  write  down 
the  nani;-  as  you  heard  it.  Later  you 
^re  unai>le  to  find  any  rose  listed 
under  the  name  "Madame  Ko-shay 
^o-sha\  ^  and  you  are  properly  dis- 
gusted. Vou  have  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity In  become  acquainted  with  a 
jrue  aristocrat  of  roses:  Madame 
^ochet-Cochet. 

imagine  that  every  sensible  per- 
son reading  these  lines  will  say  at 
^tiis  point:  "Why  can't  they  give  all 
^oses  names  like  'Summer  Snow,'  or 


'Picture,'  or  'Heart's  Desire' — names 
that  don't  get  our  tongues  all  twisted 
up?"  Agreed.  But  the  rose,  of  all 
flowers,  is  the  international  flower; 
and  as  long  as  there  are  difl^erent 
languages  there  will  be  coming  into 
our  rose  gardens  importations  with 
names  that  are  not  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  our  system  of  common 
sounds. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  when 
a  word  is  taken  into  one  language 
from  another,  it  tends  to  keep  its 
original  pronunciation.  To  this  rule 
rose  names  are  no  exception.  Hence 
we  who  speak  English  have  to 
wrestle,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
with  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  and 
French  sounds  when  we  call  the  list 
of  imported  varieties.  On  the  other 
hand,  long  use  of  a  foreign  word  in 
English  tends  to  make  its  pronun- 
ciation conform  with  our  system. 
Thus  we  give  English  sounds  to  the 
rose  names  "Carillon"  and  "Signora" 
because  carillon  and  signora  have  been 
naturalized  in  our  language  and  are 
"pronounced  more  as  they  look." 
In  general,  however,  imported  roses 
named  for  persons  and  places  tend  to 
keep  their  native  sounds:  so  in  "Per- 
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net"  the  /  is  silent,  and  the  second  e 
sounds  like  long  a. 

With     all     these    problems    even 
hriefly  considered,  it  is  evident  that 
anyone  who  sets  out  to  compile  a 
pronouncing  dictionary  of  rose  va- 
riety names  will,  figuratively  sf^eak- 
ing,  run  up  against  as  many  thorns 
as  there  are  literal  ones  in  his  rose 
garden.     He  should   look  for  many 
variations    and    exceptions    and    be 
willing  to  give  due  respect  to  any 
widely  used  pronunciation,  however 
unorthodox    it   may   seem.     My   in- 
tention is  to  make  a  survey  rather 
than  to  say  what  the  rules  ought  to 
be.    I  exj^ct  most  difficulties  to  arise 
with  roses  that  are  named  for  per- 
sons.   It  is  my  humble  opinion  that 
the    pronunciation    of    the    family 
name    should    be    given    preference. 
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Thus  the  rose  Miss  Lough  (taking  an 
imaginary  name)  we  should  refer  to 
as  "Miss  Luf"  if  the  lady  sounded 
her  name  that  way.  If,  however, 
many  rose  growers  the  country  over 
called  this  variety  "Miss  Loo,"  then 
this  pronunciation  should  be  given 
second  place — or  even  first,  li  usage 
were  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor. 

If  a  study  of  the  pronunciation  of 
rose  names  is  to  be  undertaken  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  the  members 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  should 
cooperate  in  the  project  and  guide  it 
on  its  way.    What  names  would  vou 

I'll  "* 

like  to  have  pronounced  in  the  next 
issue?  All  suggestions,  criticisms  and 
information  on  variations  in  pro- 
nunciation will  be  welcome.  Here 
are  ten  rose  names  for  a  beginning: 

(Note:  CAPITAL  LETTERS  indicate  accented 
syllables;  (n)  means  that  the  preceding  vowel 
is  nasalized. 

Angels  Mateu     ahn  JELZ  ma  tay  OO 

Etoile  de  Hollande  av  TWAHL  duh  aw 
LAH(N)D  Eng.  Star  of  Holland 

Mrs.  Erskine  Pembroke  Thom-  ERS  kin 
PEM  broek  thahm 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  pee  AIR  es  loo 
pahnt 

Pedralbes     pay  DRAHL  base 

Primavera    pree  mah  \'AY  rah 

Santa  Anita     SAHN  tah  ah  NEE  tah 

Signora  Piero  Puricelli  sin  YOH  rah  PY/  ro 
poor  i  CHEL  li 

Soeur  Thcrese    ser  tav  REZ 
Eng.  SIS  ter  th'  REE  sah 

Souv.  de  Jean  Soupert  soo  vuh  NEER  c  uli 
2ho(n)  soo  PAIR 


Successful  Rose  Season  in  Maine 


Progressive  manufacturers  have  planted 
roses  around  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
factories.  Roses  have  a  relaxing  efifect 
that  increases  the  interest  and  efficiency 
of  employers  and  employees  alike. 


James  E.  Leahy  of  Oakland,  Maine, 
has  enjoyed  a  most  prosperous  rose 
season,  having  won  the  sweepstakes 
at  the  45th  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wins- 
low  Grange,  Winslow,  Maine,  as 
well  as  high  honors  at  the  4th 
Annual  Garden  and  Flower  Show  of 
Oakland,  Maine.  Both  shows  were 
held  during  September. 

Mr.  Leahy  gives  excellent  care  to 
each  rose  in  his  garden  of  about  one 
hundred  plants.  Every  bush  is  ex- 
amined daily  and  made  as  perfect  as 
possible.  He  is  interested  in  experi- 
ments to  improve  his  garden  and  at 
the  same  time  lessen  labor.  He  con- 
tributes the  following  report  of  his 
tests  in  bed  preparation  and  fertiliza- 
tion: 

"I  had  always  dug  and  trenched 
quite  deep  and  as  it  is  hard  work,  to 
say  the  least,  I  wondered  if  maybe  I 
wasn't  doing  a  little  unnecessary 
labor.  As  I  do  all  my  own  gardening, 
time  is  an  important  factor. 

"I  planted  one  each  of  Mme.  Jules 
Bouche,  Angels  Mateu,  and  Mme. 
Cochet-C Ochet  in  the  usual  way 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  deep.  I 
never  bother  with  the  old  custom  of 
hricks,  Lic,  as  I  get  perfect  drainage 
rrom  a  !:\ivel  bottom  and  slight  in- 
cline of !  I  nd .  But  they  were  trenched 
deep  vvi;!,  good  soil,  in  a  fine  loca- 
tion 11,  the  garden  and  hilled  for 
wmter  i  he  other  three  plants  of  the 
same  varieties  were  just  planted  in 
holes  in  liferent  parts  of  the  garden 
about  ttn.  inches  deep  and  wide.  One 
group  ha.  done  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  so  far.  the  least  laborious  job  has 
turned  our  to  be  satisfactory  in  every 


with  fertilization.  One  group  of 
varieties  was  planted  with  no  fer- 
tilizer at  all  but  were  later  fed  en- 
tirely from  the  top.  Another  group 
of  the  same  varieties  had  cow  manure, 
bonemeal  and  peatmoss  mixed  in  the 
soil  at  the  bottom.  Right  now,  I  am 
convinced  that  those  that  received 
no  fertilizer  at  planting  time  are 
best.  They  bloomed  profusely  while 
the  others  have  given  only  fair 
bloom. 

"That's  what  makes  rose  growing 
so  much  fun — the  different  perform- 
ances of  the  same  variety  under 
different  conditions.  It's  a  gamble 
but  the  most  lovable  one  in  the 
world." 

One  of  his  neighbors,  upon  passing 
his  garden  and  noting  Mr.  Leahy  on 
hands  and  knees,  paid  him  the  su- 
preme compliment  when  he  re- 
marked, "Edmund,  if  I  were  a  rose 
plant,  I'd  wantjy^?//  to  look  after  me!" 


A.  R.  S.  LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  national  society  now  has 
available  two  sets  of  beautiful  hand- 
colored  lantern  slides,  representing 
rose  growing  in  both  public  and 
private  gardens  all  over  America. 
Each  set  is  composed  of  3J<^  x  43^- 
inch  standard  slides  which  are  offered 
to  members  for  $10,  which  takes  care 
of  transportation  both  ways.  A  lec- 
ture, clearly  typed  on  cards  for  ready 
reference,  is  provided  with  each  set. 
If  you  are  interested  in  reserving  a 
set,  please  contact  the  Secretary. 


[Way. 
The 


^'ime  fall,   I   experimented 


Rugosa  roses  and  the  Sweet  Briars 
make  excellent  hedges,  almost  impene- 
trable by  man  or  beast. 
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WHO'S  WHO? 


ABRAM  E.  BINKLEY 

In  this  corner  we  present  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  Society,  a 
lad  of  fifteen  who  has  been  growing 
roses  for  the  past  six  years.  His 
mounting  enthusiasm  and  rose  grow- 
ing activities  qualify  him  as  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  American  Rose 
Society.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
rose  hobby  has  helped  to  broaden  his 
personality  (as  it  does  everyone's) 
and  to  give  him  a  purpose  in  life  not 
unattuned  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 
R-oses  are  the  feature  of  the  gardens 
around  his  home  in  Neffsville,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Abram's  start  was  not  very  en- 
couraging because  his  first  plants 
were  poor.  Not  one  is  living  today. 
He  next  tried  a  more  reliable  nursery 
and  started  with  one  plant  of  Rouge 
Mallerin  and  one  of  Golden  Sastago. 
He   now   grows   seventy   plants   in- 
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eluding  climbers.  His  garden  has 
two  long  beds  about  four  feet  wide, 
each  containing  thirty-five  rose 
plants.  There  is  a  grass  strip  about 
four  feet  wide  between  the  two  beds, 
with  an  evergreen  at  one  end. 

For  the  past  three  summers  he  has 
been  employed  as  a  local  gardener 
and  has  thus  attained  considerable 
knowledge  of  plant  life.  His  future 
looks  bright.  He  would  like  to  he  a 
rose  hybridizer  and  hopes  to  obtain 
a  position  in  a  rose  nursery  with  a 
view  to  having  one  of  his  own  some 
day. 

When  questioned  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  aim,  he  replied,  "I  do  not 
believe  my  aspirations  are  temporary 
ones  because  during  all  the  years  I 
have  loved  rose  growing,  I  never  left 
the  plants  alone." 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  since  J  944 
and  makes  good  use  of  all  its  fa- 
cilities, particularly  the  lending  li- 
brary. He  has  collected  a  nice  library 
of  his  own  with  used  books  found  in 
the  local  book  shop.  He  enjo\s  a 
wide  correspondence  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  r  )se- 
growing  countries.  Many  valuable 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  che 
services  of  the  organization  hive 
been  contributed  by  him. 

In  the  world  of  today  where  we 
hear  daily  stories  of  delinquercy, 
this  account  of  Abram  Binkley  .  nd 
his  roses  stands  as  a  bright  lighi  of 
hope  for  the  future.  We  accept  he 
responsibility  of  encouraging  Dse 
growing  as  one  of  the  richest  of  all 
hobbies  for  the  youth  of  America. 

The  sharpest,  strongest  and  densest 
thorns  are  found  on  the  stems  of  R  )sa 
microphylla,  an  (interesting  shrub  species. 


P.O.BOX  687 

Dear  A.  R.  S.: 

Articles  and  books  are  printed  con- 
cerning the  care  of  the  rose  from  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  planting, 
through  spraying,  pruning,  and  win- 
ter care,  and  many  other  things  that 
bring  perfection  in  the  rose.  This 
information  is  very  desirable,  but 
when  I  talk  roses  to  people,  I  find 
that  they  have  a  fixed  idea  that  these 
things  are  "musts"  in  rose  culture, 
and  they  are  not  inclined  to  spend 
the  time,  labor,  and  expense  they 
think  required. 

I  live  in  a  community  where  there 
is  virtually  o  humidity  and  but 
little  moistu.  ,  during  the  summer 
months,  and  nearly  every  day  the 
sun  shines  hot  through  the  dry  air 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  winters 
are  long  and  the  temperature  goes 
from  zero  to  20  degrees  below. 

In  this  discussion  I  refer  to  rose 
beds  on  town  and  city  lots,  such  as 
mine,  and  not  to  rose  gardens.  Be- 
I  cause  of  lack  of  space,  roses  are 
planted  closer  together  than  desired. 
If  one  winterkills,  I  put  out  no  more 
of  that  variety  unless  success  of  my 
neighbor  influences  me  to  try  again. 
Thus,  t!i rough  many  years  I  have 
found  tlie  varieties  that  will  endure 

fnis  cliiii.ite  and  my  mistreatment  of 

them. 

.  ^y  ro.es  from  necessity  are  all  out 

"1  full  SI  alight.   I  plant  a  rose  in  the 

poij  as  ]  find  it,  usually  in  the  fall, 

and  bank  with  earth  for  that  winter. 

Alter  th.  r  it  is  never  protected  in  the 

pvmter.    Dry  cow  manure  is  spread 

|n  the  f  JI  in  some  years  but  often 

It  goes  ^ 'veral  years  without  being 

so  treate  !.    I  spade  manure  under  in 

w  F*^^^  '  and  keep  the  beds  clear  of 

l^eeds  w  rh  a  hoe.    I  water  by  over- 


head spray  (a  crime  according  to  the 
books),  prune  very  high  early  in  the 
spring  only,  and  cut  out  dead  wood 
(if  any)  and  all  cross  and  weak  stalks 
or  branches.  I  am  not  an  expert  at 
pruning. 

My  roses  that  live  are  hardy,  for 
they  must  fight  to  survive.  One 
spring  I  used  a  commercial  fertilizer 
according  to  directions.  New  shoots 
came  up  but  in  my  opinion  those 
shoots,  and  in  fact,  the  entire  bush, 
were  rendered  so  non-resistant  to 
winter  injury  that  the  following 
winter  played  havoc  with  them.  I 
have  returned  to  my  old  method  of 
harsh  treatment  and  my  bushes  are 
again  sturdy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  members  of 
the  Society  could  canvass  their  com- 
munities for  those  who  pay  but  little 
attention  to  their  roses  and  ascertain 
the  varieties  that  live  and  bloom 
under  those  conditions.  The  report 
could  be  made  to  the  Society  for  the 
information  of  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  local  campaign  through  local 
flower  associations.  Let  those  who 
have  no  roses  know  that  they  can 
grow  them  without  much  care  and 
we  will  encourage  new  rose  growers 
and  potential  fans. 

Yours, 

Arthur  McGuire,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 


LARGEST  ROSE  BUSH 
IN  THE  WORLD ! 

Recently,  in  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  Robert  Ripley 
of  "Believe  It  Or  Not"  fame,  carried 
the  story  of  the  world's  largest  rose 
bush.    According  to  Mr.  Ripley,  the 
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White  Lady  Banksia  growing  in  the 
patio  at  the  Rose  Tree  Inn,  Tomb- 
stone, Arizona,  holds  the  claim  to 
this  title.  The  hush  is  9  feet  tall  and 
covers  an  area  of  2,750  square  feet. 
Immediately    Dr.   J.    A.    Gamble 


nominated  a  Cherokee  rose  growing 
on  the  Raymond  Robbins  Estate, 
Brookville,  Florida. 

What  is  your  candidate  for  the 
honor?  We  ought  to  know  where 
some  really  big  plants  can  be  seen. 


Cftosiese  to  gou 

For  New  Members  Enrolled 
During  September  and  October 


Dr.  B.  H.  Bartmi-ld  ~^2 
BoBBiNK  c'^w  Atkins  Company — 4 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Frhsi:— 2 
Dr.  C.  Ri:x  Fuller — 2 
Mr.  L.  OtisGreI'N-^2 
Clark  Gardnlr  Nurslrils — 12 
Dr.  O.  M.  Harplr~2 
Dr.  Pltlr  p.  Lawlor     2 
Mrs.  Lorin  Li:wls — 3 


Roses  in  Colour  and 
Cultivation 

By  T.  C.  MANSFIELD 

A  popular  new  English  book  on 
roses  with  text  chapters  on  Rose 
History,  C^ultural  Suggestions, 
Choosing  Varieties,  Planting,  Prun- 
ing, Pests  and  General  Maintenance. 

\luch  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
Glossary  of  Roses  which  includes 
some  1S0()  varieties  with  brief  de- 
scriptions and  specific  cultural  notes 
which  are  designated  by  key  letters. 

There  are  80  color  plates  made 
Irom   naturjil  color  photographs. 

Price  $4.50 
American  Rose  Society 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SEE    ORDER    BLANK 


Mr.  James  McAvoy — 5 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland — 4 
Mr.  JoFiN  P.  Naas— 2 
Mrs.  R.  p.  O'Neill 
Dr.  a.  a.  Flagman — 5 
Portland  Rose  Society — 29 
Potomac  Rose  Society — 4 
Salem  Rose  Society — 7 
Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Vietor — 3 


MY  FRIEND 
THE  ROSE 

By  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER 

A  charming  book  on  the  useful 
ness  of  roses,  with  cultural  practice  - 
based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience 

There  are  104  pages  with  16  half 
tone  reproductions  of  the  rose  paint 
ings  of  Mary  Lawrance.  It  is  delight 
ful  reading,  instructive  and  a  rea 
addition  to  any  rose  lover's  library 

$2.50 

American  Rose  Societ} 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
See  Order  Blank 


Diverging  somewhat  from  the 
isual  style  of  this  column,  I  am  hop- 
ing to  open  a  discussion  on  a  point 
In  rose  growing  which  has  but  re- 
lently  been  brought  to  my  notice. 
When  reading  over  The  Book  of  Roses 
[vritten  in  1931  by  Dr.  G.  Griffin 
.ewis,  a  former  Director  of  the 
imerican  Rose  Society,  I  came  upon 
these  words: 

"It  often  happens  that,  for  lack  of 
fpace,  roses  are  grown  in  the  same 
^^round  for  many  years  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  soil  becomes  'rose  sick' 
ind   the   plants   gradually   run   out. 

"This    is    especially    indicated    if 

they  begin  to  show  veins  of  yellow  in 

the  dark  green  foliage,  which  con- 

llition  is  generally  due  to  the  lack  of 

^ron  in  the  soil  (or  too  much  lime). 

"In  such  a  case  it  would  be  better 
jto  change  the  location  of  the  beds  or, 
|j1  this  is  not  practical,  the  roses 
jshould  be  taken  out  in  the  fall  and 
jheeled  in  somewhere  while  the  beds 
are  made  over  by  covering  them  with 
|manLire,  lime  (if  needed),  wood  ash 
I'lnd  charcoal,  spading  it  in  deeply 
jand  allowing  it  to  settle  all  winter 
|hefore  replacing  the  plants  in  the 
lsprin,ir." 

Scunewhat  further  on  in  the  book, 
|thesc  paragraphs  were  noted: 

Most    plants    will    do    better    if 
the\  are  taken  up  every  three  or  four 
l^ears   and    transplanted    in    another 

iphice. 

Transplanting  should  be  done  in 
I  the  early  spring  or  late  fall.  Dig  out 
U  spadeful  of  soil  nine  inches  away 
prom  the  center  of  the  stem  so  that 
hhe  latter,  with  its  roots,  may  be 


easily  lifted  up.  Should  there  be 
any  strong  roots  left  behind,  cut 
them  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving 
the  smooth,  flat  cut  on  the  underside. 
Scatter  a  couple  handfuls  of  bone 
meal,  with  or  without  leaf  mould, 
in  the  hole,  then  set  the  plant  in  so 
that  it  will  be  a  trifle  higher  in  the 
ground  than  its  former  position,  as  it 
will  gradually  settle  down  after- 
wards. Of  course,  all  the  leaves  and 
weak  shoots  should  be  removed  from 
the  head  and  the  whole  plant  shaded 
for  a  while  from  the  sun." 

As  this  advice  seemed  new  to  me,  I 
searched  though  all  the  rose  litera- 
ture which  I  have  in  my  library  to 
see  if  I  had  somehow  overlooked  an 
important  rose  chore.  In  not  one 
other  book  did  I  find  mention  of  this 
subject  except  in  Hennessey  on  Roses, 
where  a  method  of  transplanting 
bushes  in  midsummer  is  discussed  as 
well  as  how  to  move  old  plants  that 
have  been  established  for  many 
years.  He  does  not  suggest,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  or  advantageous 
to  dig  up  our  rose  plants  every  so 
often  in  order  to  revitalize  the  soil  in 
the  beds. 

How  many  rose  growers  do  trans- 
plant their  bushes  periodically?  What 
improvement  has  been  noticed  in  the 
vigor  of  the  plants  thus  moved?  Is 
such  transplanting  necessary  and 
proper?  I  would  like  to  see  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  phase  of  rose  growing. 

— The  Rose  Hobbyist 


The  Moss  Rose  was  first  discovered  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  an  old  monas- 
tery in  France.  In  the  early  days  it  was 
known  as  "Chapeau  de  Napoleon"  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  Na- 
poleon's hat. 
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Registrations 

The  following  variety  names  have 
been  tentatively  registered  with  the 
American  Rose  Society.  Unless  ob- 
jections are  raised  within  thirty  days, 
the  names  will  he  j^rmanently  as- 
signed to  the  varieties  described  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  American 
Rose  Society. 

No.  876  Yours  Truly.   HT.  Germain 
Seed  and  Plant  Company. 

No.  877  Lady  Lou.    HT.    Walter  D. 
Brownell. 

No.  878  Purple  Heart.  HT.  Sequoia 
Gardens. 

No.  879  Kathryn  Gram.  HT-Pol. 
Sequoia  Gardens. 

No.  880  China  Doll.  Pol.  Arm- 
strong Nurseries. 

No.  882  Patricia  Macoun.  CI.  Cen- 
tral Experimental  Farm,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

No.  883  Lustrous.    HT.    E.  G 
Company. 

No.  884  American    Flagship. 
C.  R.  Burr  &Co.,  Inc. 

No.  885  Festival      (changed 

Dixie  Dream).    HT.    Dixie 
Rose  Nursery. 

No.  886  Free  Gold.  HT.  Walter  D. 
Brownell. 

No.  887  Atomic  White.    HT. 
ter  D.  Brownell. 

No.  888  Old     Fashion     Red. 
Walter  D.  Brownell. 

No.  889  White  Wmgs.    HT. 
ard  &  Smith. 

No.  890  Ming  Toy.  Pol.  Howard 
&  Smith. 

No.  891  New  World.    HPol.     Bob- 

bink  &  Atkins. 
No.  892  Climbing    Festival. 
Dixie  Rose  Nursery. 


Hill 


HT. 


from 


Wal- 


HT. 


H 


ow- 


Plant 
Hunters  Corner 


The  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  help  niem- 
hers  locate  sources  of  varieties  that  are  not 
commonly  listed  in  catalogs.  If  you  know  of 
any  nurseryman  growing  or  listing  any  of  the 
following  varieties,  please  send  a  card  to  the 
Editor.  Even  a  suggestion  as  to  where  cuttings 
or  budwood  can  be  obtained  by  purchase  or 
exchange  will  be  helpful. 

Carmelita.    HT.    (Spanbauer,  'H.) 
Coquette  des  Alpes.    HN.     (Larharnie. 

1867.) 
C.  P.  Kilham.   HT.    (Beckwith,  '26.' 
Eutin.   HPol.    (Kordes,  '40.) 
Gov.    Alfred    E.    Smith.     HT.     (\ve 

Denoyel;  int.  U.S.,  JcS:P,  '^^.) 
Mrs.  Beatty.   HT.    (B.  R.  Cant,  '26.) 
Mrs.  Oakley  Fisher.    HT.    (B.  R.  (  ant. 

'21.) 
Nuntius  Pacelli.    HT.    (Leenders  Bros., 

'27.) 
Olympiad   (Mme.  Raymond  Gaujard 

in    Europe).      HT.      ( Fernet- Ducher: 

int.  Ciaujard,  '31.) 
Pink  Jewel.    HPol.    (Kordes;  int.  IS. 

Dreer,  '40.) 
Ramona   (Red  Cherokee).    H.  anem- 

onoides.    (Dietrich  &  Turner,  '13.) 
Serratipetala. 
Shropshire  Rose. 
Souv.    de    Claudius    Denoyel.     CHI. 

(C.  Chambard,  '20.) 
Stratford.     HT.      (Nicolas;    int.     Dixie 

Rose  Nursery,  '36.) 
Wilhelm  Kordes.    HT.    (Kordes, '22. 


^COMPOST 

Converts  leaves,  weeds,  grass 
cuttings,  garden  refuse  into 
valuable  ORGANIC  HUMUS 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  tOOKltT 

II LLC R  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1.  WATER  ST.  K>RriAND  I.  ORE 


S4b.  bag 

makes  eeweral 

liundred- pound! 


